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MEMOIR OF THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’s. 


Da. Tuomas Buacsss, bishop of St. 
David’s, is descended by the female 
line from Dr. Nicholas Robinson, bi- 


at saisviol > tha fs. Thomas 


Sequny vibes obiligiaen 

shire, in which living he suceeded 

ee ae = 

Fallow of Ne College, and 
New 

educated at Winchester College. 

At the same celebrated semi 


seminary 
con ies, ees a he ae 
ucated, from which he was 


if 


ished ions on G 

i Se 
and ZEschylus, which are comprised 
in Burton’s Pentalogia, the edition of 
which was him in 1779 





and manifest friend, equivalent to a 
curacy. In the year 1784, he took a 

id vacation tour 
Flanders, Holland, and Brabant, in 
which he became acquainted with 
those very eminent masters of Greek 
learning, V alkenaer, Ruhukenius, and 
Wyttenbach. In 1787 he passed six 
weeks at Paris, and was there also 
fortunate in obtaining the 


charsis, the editor of Largus, Anec- 
dota, Greca, &c. and Larcher, the 
translator of Herodotus. In 1788 he 
visited Holland, and passed six weeks 
at Leyden, on which occasion he had 
the good fortune to be the instrument 
of a literary undertaking of no small 
couneanenee S08 of letters. 


being informed 4 ee Ruhuke- 
a oe Wyttabach completed 


all his for an edition of 
onteieesie walls od Hiden 
and that no bookseller could be found 
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toundertake the rere he wrote 
to the Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Bar- 


rington, now Bishop of Durham, on. 


the subject, thinking that such a work 
would be an object for the delegates 
of the Oxford Press. Bishop Bar- 
rington, with his usual promptitude 
in the promotion of learning, under- 
took to recommend the work to the 
delegates, who readily closed with the 
proposal, with what infinite advan- 
tage to Greek literature, the pub- 
lic, who are in possession of this most 
valuable edition of Plutarch’s morals, 
have long since decided. The late 
Dr. Hiberden, who was very parti- 
cularly fond of Plutarch, more than 
once expressed himse!f, even in terms 
of gratitude to Dr. Burgess, for this 
literary service. While Dr. Burgess 
was at Leyden he printed his first Pro- 
spectus of his AZaseni Oxoniense, of 
which two Fasciali were published. 

In 1782 he took his master’s de- 
grees, and in the course of the year 
was ordained, we believe, deacon and 
priest. Inthe year 1785 occurred an 
event, which evidently has had a ma- 
terial influence on the subsequent 
part of Mr. Burgess’s public life. In this 
year, while he was diligently engaged 
in his literary pursuits, and in the 
duties of college tuition, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, not less unexpectedly than 
kindly, appointed him his domestic 
and examining chaplain. The first 
publication, of a religious character, 
that was found among Mr. Burgess’s 
works, was the Salisbury Spelling- 
book, for the use of Sunday Schoois, 
in 1786, which was soon followed by 
two Tracts—on Herod’s Rebuilding 
of the Temple of Jerusalem. In 
1789 he printed an anonymous tract, 
entitled, Considerations on the Abolli- 
tion of Slavery, and the Slave Trade, 
which he has since acknowledged in 
the list of his publications. This 
tract has been lately reprinted by 
some friends to the abolition of West 
Indian slavery. 

In the year 1791 he preached 
and published a Sermon on the 
Divinity of Christ, a sequel to which 
he preached and pubhshed in the 
year 1818. In the year 1791, when 
the see of Durham became vacant by 
the death of Bishop Thurlow, the 
Bishop of Salisbury succeeded him by 
the king’s special imtment and 


Mr. Burgess accompanied his lordship 
to Durham, as his domestic chaplain, 
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where, on the first vacancy that oc. 
curred, which was within a few 
months after his arrival at Durham, 
the bishop gave him a stall in the 
church of Durham. In the year 
1795 the bishop of Durham collated 
hun to the rectory of Winston on the 
Tees, in which delightful situation he 
passed a great part of the last eight years 
of his life, dividing his time between the 
duties of his parish, his prebend, and 
his attendance at Auchland Castle. 
In 1799 he was married by the bi- 
shop of Durham to Miss Bright, 
daughter of John Bright, Esq. and 
aunt to the present Marchioness of 
Winchester. In 1803 he was ap- 
pointed to the see of St. David's, 
In the year 1804, was established the 
Church Union Society of that diocese, 
the chief object was to form an insti- 
tution for the education of young 
men intended for Holy Orders, whose 
domestic circumstance precluded them 
from the advantages of an University 
education. By the persevering co- 
operation of the clergy of the diocese, 
with some munificent contributions 
from England, the approbation and 
aid of the two Universities, the muni- 
ficence of the king, and the favour of 
his majesty’s ministers, the great ob- 
ject is now nearly completed. St. 
David’s College is built on a plan 
which does credit to the taste of the 
architect, Mr. Cockerell, and one 
half of it is in a state fit for the recep- 
tion of students. 

In the month of October, 1820, 
the bishop of St. David’s received his 
majesty’s commands to form an insti- 
tion to be called, Zhe Royal Sociely 
of Literature, which his majesty has 
most munificently endowed with eleven 
hundred guineas per annum; a thou- 
sand guineas being allotted to ten 
persons eminent for their literary ser- 
vices to the public ; and one hundred 
guineas for two gold medals to be 

iven annually to authors distinguished 
y works of great literary merit, or 
by useful discoveries in literature. 
The medals of last year were ad- 
ju to William Mitford, Esq. for 
is History of Greece, and to Signor 
7 Mai, librarian of the Vatican, 
for his various im t discoveries 
of works of classical antiquity, sup- 
posed long since to be lost. 
medals of the present year have beer 
adjudged to James Rennel, Esq. tor 
his geographical works, and to Charles 














Wilkins, Esq. for his works in Sanscrit 
literature 

Of the Bishop of St. David’s literary 

uctions, the chief are—1. An 
Eey on the Study of Antiquities ; 
g. an edition of Dawes's Miscel- 
lanea Critica; 3. two Tracts on 
Herod's Rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem; 4. Considerations 
on the Abolition of Slavery and 
the Slave Trade; 5. Reflections on 
the Controversial Writings of Dr. 
Priestley; 6. two Sermons on the Di- 
vinity of Christ ; 7. Easter Catechisms, 
(reprinted in a volume, entitled, 
Three Catechisms on the Principles 
of our Profession as Christians, as 
Members of the Church of England, 
and as Protestants); 8. a volume of 
Tracts on theOrigin and Independence 
of the British Church; 9. a volume 
of Tracts on the Divinity of Christ ; 
10. a Vindication of the Authority of 
1 John v. 7. from the Objections 
of M. Griesbach, the Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, and the Quarterly Re- 
view; 11. a Selection of Tracts and 
Observations on 1 John v. 7. 12. An- 
notationes Millii Wetstenii, Bengelii, 
and Sabaterii ad 1 Joann. v. 7. and, 
13. a Letter to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of St. David's, on a Passage 
of the Second Symbolum Antio- 
chenum of the fourth century, in 
evidence of the Authenticity of 1 
John v. 7. 

The subjects on which a writer 
exercises his talents must always be 
distinguished from his mode of treat- 
ing them. A subject may be inte- 
resting and important in itself, but 
every subject is not suited to the ta- 
lents and peculiar genius of every 
writer. Hence it is, that though we 
should wish to see every writer con- 
fine himself to a subject of interest 
and importance only, where nature 
has given him those original powers 
of mind which qualify him for the 
elucidation, illustration, and deve- 
lopement of its nature and principles, 
we should still feel sorry to find a 
mind of weak and inadequate powers 
grappling with subjects of an import- 
ant character. If he cannot instruct, 


let him not aim at instruction : per- 
haps he may divert the ennui of an 
idle moment, by collecting roses and 
butterflies, or stringing together a few 
pretty phrases, or well turned imita- 
tions of the style or imagery of other 
writers. 


If. his talents be confined to 
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this pretty and amusing species of li- 
terary excellence, why let him pursue 
it, rather than confound and disfigure 
subjects that are placed beyond his 
comprehension. In meddling with 
such subjects he may do much harm, 
but in confining himself to those 
lighter subjects which are in unison 
with the levity and temerity of his 
own mind, he may relieve us from 
the austerity of more serious re- 
flections, and please, at least, if he 
cannot instruct: but let him even at- 
tempt instruction, and try his powers 
on the most important subjects, we 
must still be careful not to estimate 
his powers by the importance or mag- 
nitude of Lae subjects. Besides, 
subjects, like objects in nature, appear 
to us under ditierent aspects, each of 
which requires a treatment peculiar 
to itself, and accordingly powers of 
a very different character may be 
brought forward and profitably exer- 
cised on the same subject. We should 
therefore wish to make our readers 
more critically acquainted with the 
character and merits of the works 
whose titles we have just quoted, 
feeling, as we do, that without this 
knowledge, we can never justly ap- 
preciate the merits of their author ; 
but here, unhappily, we find ourselves 
treading on fearful and forbidden 
ground; for in controversial works, 
the stronger reason will always ap- 
pear the weaker to every man of a 
different creed. In therefore at- 
tempting to convince our readers, 
that Dr. Burgess has done all the 
justice to his subjects of which they 
are capable, we should only succeed 
in convincing some of them that both 
he and weare religious bigots,for every 
profession of faith, appears tinged 
with bigotry to those of a different 
creed. In his tracts on the Divinit 
of Christ, every member of the Churc 
of England will admit, and even main- 
tain, that he has seccessfully refuted 
and confuted the Unitarians, and 
roved the distinct personality of the 
ATHER, Son, and Hoty Guost, but 
what Deist, Atheist, or Unitarian, 
would = the same admission? To 
su is arguments and positions, 
the cbore, would be to tot date a 
religious controversy, where we 
should have no one to agree with 
us but those who are already admirers 
of his ecclesiastical writings. Besides, 
we have long since professed our in- 
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tention of declining the angry warfare 
of religion and politics, and to confine 
ourselves purely to literature and the 
arts. Of the abilities, therefore, 
which the subject of the present Me- 
moir has brought to the cause of re- 
ligion, so far as these abilities are 
evinced in strength of argument and 

wer of persuasion, we must be si- 
ent: we have already disqualified 
ourselves for offering any opinion on 
religious subjects, and law makers 
should not be law breakers. We can, 
however, without giving offence to 
any party, bear testimony to his eru- 
dition and profound research. He 
draws his arguments and illustrations 
from a most extensive circle of moral, 
metaphysical, philosophical, and clas- 
sical knowledge. His style is pure, simi« 
ple, and perspicuous; a matter of no 
ordinary importance in asubject so ca- 
pable of being darkened by obscurity 


and ambiguity of expression. His 
mode of reasoning is always ingenious, 
whether conclusive or not. We say 


conclusive, because in religious sub- 
jects no ingenuity or powers of rea- 
soning can enable us to arrive at the 
truth, if we first set out with errone- 
ous principles; and to maintain that 
he has or has not set out with such 
principles, would be to enter into the 
arena of religious controversy, from 
even an approach to which we have 
totally debarred ourselves at the com- 
mencemént of our career. In the 
argumentum ad hominem, we believe 
that no controversial writer of the 
day is a match for Dr. Burgess. He 
is almost always successful in defeat- 
ing his enemy with his own weapons. 
This sort of argument, it is true, is no 
evidence of truth, for to prove another 
in error is no proof that we are right 
ourselves. It is certain, however, 
that he who proves another wrong 
by his own arguments, is the better 
reasoner, and, we believe, that the 
Bishop of St. David’s, in religious or 
theological controversy, has in this 
respect no equal. If he does not al- 
ways prove the point at issue, he 
proves, at least, that his opponent is 
in error. He rests all his arguments 
on the Scriptures, and the authority 
of the ablest writers, deeming it, no 
doubt, unworthy of a Christian to 
parley with a sceptic or atheist. As 
a specimen of his manner, we. shall 
quote his arguments in support of 
a local heaven; and, as we have al- 
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sive in themselves, overturn, at 
least, the arguments of Mr. Belsham 
=— the existence of any local 
P 


ace of bliss. 


ready observed, if , ey not conclu. 


“* Mr. Belsham,” he says, “‘ denies the 
existence of a locul heaven, and says, that 
* modern discoveries in as refute 
this puerile hypothesis. God is at all 
times equally and every where present, 
And heaven is a state, and not a place, 
To be perfectly virtuous and perfeotly 
happy is to be in heaven, whatever be 
the local situation of the being in ques- 
tion.’ 

‘** To the modern discoveries in Astro. 
nomy I object, as totally inadequate to 
disprove a local heaven. Astronomy iscon- 
fined solely to the laws of the visible and 
material system, and has nothing to do 
with what is invisible and immaterial, 
Mr. Belsham, I would willingly suppose, 
does not see the extent of his objection to 
a local heaven. If there be no local 
heaven, there can be no local hell; there 
can be no separate existence of the vir- 
tuous and the wicked after this life; ‘no 
place prepared for the devil and his 
angels; no company of angels and the 
spirits of just men made perfect ;’ no re- 
surrection of the dead ; (for how can they 
rise, if to no local state?) no day of judg- 
ment; and therefore no life to come. 
For we have no authority for the expec- 
tation of another life, but what is founded 
on the same Scriptures, which assure to 
us the certainty of a local heaven and 
hell, that is, a separate existence of the 
virtuous and the wicked. If this were 
not true, all the hope that is indulged of 
being reunited hereafter with those whom 
we venerate and love, and of enjoying the 
society of angels, and patriarchs, and 
martyrs, and the virtuous and good of 
other times; with all the powerful mo- 
tives to a good life, which such hopes in- 
spire ;—all is error and delusion ; all dark- 
ness, doubt, and atheism, if Mr. Belsham’s 
objections to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures respecting a local heaven, and 
Christ’s pre-existence there, be valid. 
But they are not valid. His reasoning 
from incongruous and inadequate pre- 
mises is illogical ; his arguments from the 


language of Scripture are frivolous and 


ungrammatical ; and his general position 
is contrary to the universal judgment of 
the Christian Church. Our Saviour says, 
‘In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions, I go to prepare a place for you.’ 
Yet Mr. Belsham says, there is no such 

lace as beaven. The a describe 

‘aven under the representation ofa city, 
a kingdom, a country, the new Jerusalem, 
é&c. ‘terms so clearly expressive of local 
habitation and spiritual society, that the 
locality of heaven,—-the separate appro- 








habitation of God’s ‘ good and 
faithful servants,’ —cannot be denied with- 
owt renouncing the divine authority of the 
Scriptures.’”’ 

We are much pleased with his ob- 
servations on free judging, and per- 
fectly agree with him that the science 
of salvation gains little or nothing 
from the progress of the arts and sci- 
ences. 


“ Pree inquiry,” he says, “ implies 
large views, and diligent research. But 
in the modern use of the word, free in- 
quiry is but another term for free think- 
ing and are A great clamour 
may be raised by any one about the li- 
berty of free inquiry, without advancing 
one step beyond the stock of his own 
crude conceptions; with nu other lights, 
but the ignes fatui of fortuitous and end- 
less speculation, and no. other direction, 
but the hardy impetus of an unlearned 
and undisciplined mind. We hear much 
of the progress of ‘ intellectual, moral, 
and religious improvement,’ but no dis- 
coveries are stated, which bear at all on 
our present subject, the right interpreta- 
tion of Scripture,—which make us better 
masters of Scripture knowledge, and give 
us either a deeper interest in religious 
truth, or a clearer insight into the mys- 
teries of Revelation, than were possessed 
by our Revonmens, or by the great men 
who were born in the succeeding century, 
and lived long before the commencement 
of the present inquisitive era. Our sub- 
ject is strictly confined to the knowledge 
necessary to the right interpretation of 

» and to the ascertaining the 
essential doctrines of Christianity. For 
those doctrines can be ascertained only by 
jb interpretation of Scripture. And 
with a view to such knowledge it may be 
asserted, without injustice to the learned 
labours of the latter balfof the eighteenth 
century, and of the short period that has 
survived it, that they gain nothing by 
comparison with the works of the great 
aud enlightened men, who compose the 
list of ecclesiastical writers, from Latt- 
MER to Waasurton, subjoined to this 
Letter, and who are all natives of the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth. and seventeenth cen- 
turies, If we take Jewell and Hooker, 
&s the standard of the sixteenth century ; 
and Pearson, Barrow, Bull, and Stilling- 
fleet, for general Scripture know 
with Walton, Lightfoot, Pococke, Cas- 
tell, Hammond, Poole, Patrick, Whitby, 
and Lowth, for what is more especially 
cealed Biblical learning, in the seven- 
teenth century; what do we find in ‘ the 
improving spirit of the times,’ which can 
afford any means of i Scripture, 
and of ee the essential doctrines 
of Revelation, which they had not ? Uni- 
tarians say, that ‘ in their inquiries after 

E: M. April, 1825. 
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the essential principles of Christianity 
they have availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages peculiar to the present age.’ 
(p. 14. 24.) If the present age bas any 
such advantages for the right interpreta- 
tion of Scripture doctrines, which our an- 
cestors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries had not, Unitarians are so far 
from having availed themselves of them, 
that (I repeat what I bave before men- 
tioned) as far as concerns the progress of 
religious truth, they have made no ad- 
vancement beyond the three first Centu- 
ries ; and as to the new light, which they 
say they have derived from free inquiry, 
there is not an heretical opinion, which 
they profess, which was not professed by 
the heretics of the same three centuries ; 
which was not examined and condemned 
by the Fathers and Councils of the Pri- 
mitive Church.—The God-denying —— 
tacy (as Unitarianism was then ed) 
has been stationary (as to any discovery) 
for more than fourteen Centuries. 

‘€ And as to their boasted liberality, the 
following passages will shew that that 
has undergone no change, for the better, 
from the ‘ improving spirit of the times,’ 


Eighteenth Century. 

“ € Because so many persons have ear- 
nestly desired to read this trial, I have 
here published a second edition, in order 
to encourage all honest men, who have 
the eternal law of God on their side, not 
to fear the faces of priests, who are gene- 
rally the grand adversaries of liberty 
and truth, and the bastions and bulwark 
of all ceremonies, fi es, and absurd 
doctrines that are in the world. (El- 
wall’s Trial, 1729.) 


Nineteenth Century. 

““* Tied down in an enlightened and 
inquisitive era to a system of theology, 
the wretched relic of a dark and bar- 
burous age, on the profession and defence 
of which all his hopes are built, truth 
must necessarily be the object of his 
aversion and abhorrence.’ (Belsham’s 
Review of the Controversy between Bi- 
hop Horsley and Dr. Priestley, 1814.) 


“The present age undoubtedly has 
great and numerous improvements of its 
own—in commerce and agriculture, ana- 
tomy and surgery, chemistry, mechanics, 
and the military art, geography, statis- 
tics and political science, beside all the 
arts of elegance and luxury. But these 
are improvements, which either are wholly 
unconnected with religion or are adverse 


to it. 

“It may be of some Oe 
mind, that the chief panegyrists 
« enlightened period,’ this ‘ inquisitive 
era,’ Se oatied reason,’ have been 
Priestley and Paine, and the whole race 
of the perfectibility = revolutionary 

Q 
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school. It may be of equal use to re- 
member, that by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, we are now, not less unexpectedly 
than happily, advanced to a New Eaa,— 
a new era of old principles; and it will 
be happy for posterity, if we take pains to 
bold fast our principles, and keep our 
eyes open to all those arts by which illu- 
minees of the last five-and-twenty yeurs 
endeavoured, and had almost contrived, to 
cheat the world out of those preposses- 
sions and prejudices,as they were called, 
which Scripture, reason, and experience, 
bave sanctioned and established.”’ 

In addition to these observations it 
may be added, that if the arts and 
sciences be the proper medium of ac- 
quiring a true knowledge of religion, 
it naturally follows that God is un- 
just to his creatures, and has placed 

triers between many nations and 
heaven ; for what religion can we ex- 
pect in countries where the arts and 
sciences are totally unknown, if reli- 
gion and human knowledge have an 
necessary connexion with each other 
In fact, these free inquirers never 
consider for a moment in what reli- 
ion consists, when they suppose it to 

ave any necessafy, or even acci- 
dental connexion with the p 
of knowledge, for religion implies a 
belief in certain revealed dogmas 
of faith to a knowledge of, and 
without which, unaided reason could 
never attain. If, then, revelation 
be placed above reason, what can 
the progress of reason avail us in 
treating of or explaining a science,with 
which revelation only can make us 
acquainted ? If the free inquirer re- 
jects revelation altogether as unne- 
naman: why then he rejects Christia- 
nity also. and what need of inquiring 
into a system of faith which we reject 
as a mere delusion, or chimera of the 
understanding? Reason can only 
comprehend the moral and historical 
part of religion, but of its mysteries, 
or revealed dogmas, it knows literally 
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nothing ; for what need of revelation, 
if reason be necessary to guide us in 
the true path, or how can that be a 
mystery which reason can compre. 
hend? 

In domestic life, the Bishop of St. 
David’s is one of the mildest and 
most unpretending of men. He 
seems deeply imbued with that sim. 
plicity and singleness of heart, which 
characterized the primitive Chris. 
tians. Though now, as we believe, in 
his seventieth year, he is still an en- 
thusiast in the cause of religion, and 
is as active and indefatigable as ever 
in writing down the enemies of Chris- 
tianity in general, but more particu- 
larly those who stand Oppos to the 
institutions and dogmas of the Church 
of England. He seems, however, to 
think that a union might be very 
easily effected between the Protest. 
ants and Dissenters, who differ, he 
thinks, more in a rance than in 
reality. With the Roman Catholics, 
however, he will hold no commerce 
or communion whatever, and rejects 
the idea of any possible union between 
the two churches, as has been sug- 
a by the Rev. Mr, Wix of St. 

rtholomew’s Hospital. On this 
subject we could ourselves offer some 
opinions, but as such a union is not 
ever likely totake place, andas we have 
voluntarily deprived ourselves of the 
liberty of entering into the arena of 
polemical discussions, we shall only 
express a wish, that whether Catho- 
lics and Protestants, do or do not 
unite in the same religious creed, 
they may always continue, not only 
to live in mutual peace and harmony 
of sentiment with each other, but vie 
with each other in that charity and 
mutual forbearance which are the 
surest evidences of religious feelings, 
of those feelings without which mere 
external forms are as the sounding 
brass and the tinkling cymbal. 


ee ee Oe 


STANZA. 


How wisely by Him who made all is it given, 
To win our rae from the world to that heaven, 
g 


Developin 


his divinity, 


That of earth a few miles are the most we can eye, 
While, if we but turn to the broad blue sky, 
At a glance we have half of infinity ! 





1. 4, 23. 
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SUPERSTITION. 


*« The trick of vanity.—Why we all do laugh 

At the stage player's antics, ney oft deem 

He bits tothe very hair our neighhour’s faults, 
When it may chance—(coneeit bow blind thou art !) 


He draws the bow at us.” 


Old Comedy. 


Aw inquiry into the deeper points 
of superstition—those which are pe- 
culiar to kingdoms, or which plunge 
into the dwellings of the dead, and 
bring back, to scare us, visions and 
chimeras dire, mantled in winding- 
sheets, and, “ grinning horribly a 
ghastly smile”—it is not my — 
to institute. I only throw afew un- 
pretending glances upon those lighter 
prejudices of the fanciful, or the 
weak, which we, in a smaller or lesser 
degree, every day jostle against in 
our struggle to maintain our course 
upon the ocean, and amidst the en- 
vironing breakers of life. Have we 
not many of us stigmatized, as puerile 
and ridiculous, the ardent little Miss, 
who, with a precocious propensity to 
anticipate, conjures up a wedding- 
ring in coffee-grounds, or sows. her 
hem at Midsummer? And yet 
might not some of us have battled for 
a particular seat at whist, or cut for 
the cards, with the full. assurance that 
on these depend the good fortune of 
the game? The young lady’s super- 
stition, rely upon it, is not a jot more 
ridiculous, more at variance with na- 
ture, and nature’s laws, than ours. 
You view with astonishment your 
worthy old grandmother’s wae 
expressed consternation, when the 
ominous shroud or winding-sheet in 
the candle scarfs upjit’s brilliance— 
you sneer at your fair cousins’ blush- 
tinged trepidation, when they, dream- 
ing on what they wish, convert a su- 
Seow bit of light into a love- 

etter—you pity the credulity 
of your companion, who shudders 
when he finds that there are thirteen 
seated at the feast-board, and yet 
fears to break the spell by rising, lest 
he be the first victim—and you, 
very next day, purchase of Mr. Bish, 
or Mr. Sivewright, the lottery ticke', 
No. 1,001, because it is an odd num- 


ber ; because it gained a capital prize 
at the last drawing, or because (and 
confess, dear smiling readers, that 
here at least you are vulnerable), you 
dreamed of that very number, or 
your wife, your child, your relation, 
dreamed of it last night. I am afraid 
your superstition in this is to the full 
as fanciful as that of your aged grand- 
mother, your blushing cousins, or 
your credulous companions. We are 
told that if we walk beneath an up- 
lifted ladder, we shall never be ad- 
vanced high in the scale of fortune, 
never attain a noble station on the 
ladder of life, and we smile in the 
diviner’s face; but the very next day, 
perhaps the next minute—oh, what 
weak creatures we are, with all our 
boasted wisdom, all our pride !—we 
decline commencing a journey, be- 
cause it is Friday, and the day “ we 
dread.” Ought we not in our turns 
to be laughed out of countenance ? 
We object to helping our friend to 


some salt, because it will Py 
differences ; and we sedulously divert 
the order of crossed knives, because 


it is an omen of dread; and yet we 
grow eloquent on the folly of the 
seaman, when he nails the horse-shoe 
to the mast, or the peasant, when he 
fastens it to his door, without consi- 
dering that all of us equally sacrifice 
at the altar of superstition. 

I will conclude this sketch, for I 
deem it no ‘more, although the sub- 
= it os isa ry one, with a 
short tale, apt eno to my purpose, 
and which, y dite om, mam a 
parallel both on land and wave. 

“ A gentleman, coming a passenger 
in a vessel from the West Indies, 
finding it more inconvinient to be 
shaved than to wear his beard, chose 
the latter—but he was not suffered to 
have his choice long—it was the 
unanimous opinion of the sailors, aad 
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there was not the least 

a wind as long as this ominous beard 
was suffered to grow. They or 
tioned, they remonstrated; and at 
last prepared to cut the fatal hairs by 
violence. Now, as there is no ope- 
ration, to which it is so much the 
patient’s interest to consent, as that 
of the barber—the gentleman quietly 
submitted; nor could the wind resist 


indeed of the ogee 22 See 


Kind, my readers, if there be any 
of ye who feel an inclination of 
gust at this beard-hating folly of the 
“tars of Old England,” repress it as 
you value justice and the “ lands. 
men’s” consistency; for be assu 
and I hope I have said enough to 
prove the fact, that although we might 
conquer general su ition, we are 
still fettered with that which belo 
to our particular oe our i 


the t spell, which instantly filled vidual habits, and our peculiar pur. 

all their sails, and wafted them mer- _ suits. 

rily away.” March 50, 1825. JFS | 
TO MY LYRE. 


FAREWELL, my lyre, no more thy chords 
I'll touch with cold unskilful hands ; 
Thy sounds, no Aarmony affords, 
hat's seal’d from me in icy bands, 


How often have I o’er thee hung, 
Panting to raise the tuneful strain ; 
To thee how fondly have I clung, 
But ah! I've panted, clung in vain. 


I've set thy wires in sorrow’'s key, 
To tell the woes that in me dwelt ; 
But so weak was my minstrelsy, 
I could not tell one half I felt. 


Of joy sometimes I've wished to sing, 


tho little perha 


of that I've found ; 


But small as "twas, I ne'er could brin 
Thy strings that little joy to sound. 


And then I tuned thee to soft love, 
Would fain have sung my Silira’s praise; 


But ah! my love, thy so 


was "bove, 


E’en beauty fail'd to fire my lays. 


Naught of the love I breath’d thou told, 
Faint, faint, her charms and sung ; 
In vain all o'er thy chords I roll’d, 
To find where music's power hung. 


, Then since tis useless, futile, all 
jee that ere I made or make, 


rll bid— 


t can my tongue let fall 


The word, farewell, and thee forsake. 


My soul thro’ thee would heave its sighs, 
Thro’ thee its joys would gladly speak ; 
And farewell, far too faintly dies 


From me, to bode—farewell I'll keep. 
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‘Tis strange when soars so high my soul, 
When ideas throng thick a my brain, 

And oe like sea-waves o’er me roll, 
That I should tune the harp in vain. 


What is the cause! when something seems 
Like gleams of fire o'er me to dart ; 

When with gay fancies teems my dreams, 
And upwards, upwards, flames my heart! 


That I cannot attune the lay, 

Breathe forth those thoughts on thee aloud ; 
Why, fancy, doest thou lose that ray, 

With which erewhile so bright you glow'd ? 


Why ? dreams that late so pleasing flew 
Before my eyes and lightning shed, 

Should when I set them, lyre, to you 
Appear so vapid, dull, and dead ? 


But what the cause, I cannot tell, 
Nor say why faulty runs the line; 
Why that the verse doth lose its spell, 
Or only sheds a glowworm shine. 


But come, my harp, on yon tree hung, 
For I cannot with thee yet part ; 
Tho’ weak the strains which I have sung, 
Thou still art dear unto my heart. 
L. W. W. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 
Air—* Dans un delire extreme.” 


WHEN jealous fury warms us, 
We forsake all that charms us, 
Fiercely we vow revenge, 

Idly we swear to change; 

To be false in vain we try; 
From fair to fair we fly, 

Yet we return the same, 

And true to our earliest flame. 


Ah! cruel time deprives us 

Of all the joys he gives us! 

But the most sweet we know, 
From memory’s fountain flow, 
While dreaming, dreaming, o’er 
The form we stil adore, 

Fancy returns the same, 

True to its earliest flame. 





EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 


Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 

The opening bud to heaven convey'd, 
And bade it blossom there. a es 
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CUSTOM. 


He who said “custom is another 
nature,” has comprised, in few words, 
almost all that can be said upon the 
subject. 

ome there are, exceedingly wise 
and cunning in their own conceit, who 
would persuade us that we should ae- 

custom ourselves to nothing, for bY 
that means we should escape muc 
misery. Surely it is ridiculous to de- 
sire us to relinquish a thousand con- 
veniencies and comforts, merely that 
we may not have to fear their loss. 
Nothing is sweeter than custom. If 
the most fickle man on earth would 
scrutinize his heart severely, he would 
trace in it a certain necessity for con- 
stancy, that binds him, if not to per- 
sons, at least to things. It is to nature 
that we are indebted for this source of 
happiness. Sometimes we take all 
imaginary pains to lead her from our 
path (indeed, what gift of nature do 
we leave unsophisticated ?), but we 
never entirely succeed; every man is 
and remains, more or less, tributary 
to custom; the mild, good man, in 
the greatest degree; the wicked and 
sensual, in the smallest; for he, fain 
to isolate himself, and tossed about 
upon the tumultuous ocean of his pas- 
sions, seldom knows any other habi- 
tude than the propensity to evil, The 
love of good, on the other hand, pre- 
serves the life of the honest man within 
a uniform circle; a secret sentiment 
of gratitude binds him to the persons 
or things that are useful or agreeable to 
him ; he loves his country, his home, 
and this is the benevolent effect of 
custom. 

In general, we enjoy this satisfaction 
without taking account of it; for as it 
is not a very lively one, we scarcely 
suspect what an im nt part it 
Pe in the drama of life; it is chief- 
y, therefore, when we lose it, that we 
become sensible of its true value. 

Custom, indeed, mingles itself with 
our sentiments, and imbues our feel- 
in Constancy, for example, is 
only the pleasing habit of loving the 
same object. So long as love remains 
a passion, it governs the senses rather 

than the heart; but when time has 
purified and tempered this passion: 
when the Regen long vemnet 
happy in the possession of his wife, 
yet finds at impossible to live without 





her, because custom has cast her ever. 
green on the flowery chains of love; 
then the beloved may reckon upon 
unchanging constancy. 

All living beings are moved by two 
contradictory sentiments—love and 
hate. That attracts, this repulses, 
Nevertheless, the strongest aversion 
is sometimes converted into a warm 
attachment ; and custom is the magic 
that performs this wonder. 

Man habituates himself to every 
thing—even to slavery, and learns to 
love its chains. Lord Mazarin, hav- 
ing been confined some time in Fort 
]'Evesque for debt, refused to quit his 
prison when his creditors had been 
satisfied. The only person on earth, 
probably, who bewailed the demoli- 
tion of the Bastille, was an aged man, 
who had become habituated, by a long 
course of imprisonment within its 
walls, to the deprivation of liberty. 

The nearer man approaches the end 
of his career, the stronger becomes 
his aversion to new objects. He seems 
eager to stop the mes of fleeting 
life, by clinging to all that has long 
surrounded him. 

Custom steals itself even into the art 
of ma Why is a constant en- 
deavour alinost always rewarded with 
success? Because the object of it be- 
comes accustomed to it. Will the 
lover impart a higher value to his at- 
tentions, let him never suffer them to 
be expected in vain at the customary 
hour. At first, they will be mercly 
agreeable to his mistress; soon, how- 
ever, they will become indispensable ; 
less through their charms than the 
constant habit of receiving them. This 
it is, with which many who are not 
amiable or handsome, nourish their 
hopes of pleasing; they supply the 
want of attractions by assiduity and 
perseverance, 

Custom is an instinct, independent 
of thought; we follow it mechanically, 
even when the activity of the senses |s 
suspended ; of this somnambulists al- 
ford a proof. In short, both body 
and mind are subject to the dominion 
of habit. Without it, we should know 
only moments, never years of enjoy- 
ment; through its means, years of 

sorrow are at length reduced to mo- 
ments, Even the wretched and desti- 
tute are unwilling to dic, merely be- 








cause they are habituated to life, and 
accustomed to misery. 

There are persons to be met with, 
whose fickleness in Fa love, 
and is singularly at variance 
aan, whose elie they never- 
theless bear. It is related of a certain 
married man, that he was accustomed 
to retire to bed nee at ten o'clock, 
His wife’s cisisbeo, an official man, 
was daily prevented by his avocations 
from paying his visit until the same 
hour; his arrival was ——— signal 
for the husband to withdraw, his 
health being a thing of greater impor- 
tance to him than his wife's honour. 
In a word, it was difficult to say 
which was the most punctual—the 
clock in striking, the lover in paying 
his visit, or the husband in retiring. 
One day, however, it chanced that 
the lover came at an unusual hour, 
namely six o'clock. It was in winter 
—the candles brought in, and the 
clock stopped by some accident, all 
contributed to deceive the husband. 
“ What?” said he, “ is it so late? I 
am not at all sleepy—n’importe—the 
president is punctual—he is here, and 
80 it is time to say good night.” 

But never is the force of this, our 


Lines to a Rich Miser. 
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second nature, more striking than in 
the conflict between custom and senti- 
ment. We are so seldom untrue to 
the former, that, when the latter 
really triumphs over it, it is the strong- 
est proof of tenderness that can 
given. Here we may quote the naive 
reply of a newly-married man, He 
had loved a lady for ten years. He 
visited her every afternoon, isely 
at five o'clock, and regularly spent 
the evening in her society—none other 
had any attractions for him. Sud- 
denly a circumstance occurred which 
enabled him to lead her to the altar. 
a nu = féte areas with 
e estivities, The merry guests 
arose from table. The er 
alone seemed out of spirits. “ Why 
so gloomy?” de ed one of his 
friends. “ What witch has laid her 
baleful spell upon you? Are you not 
arrived at the very pinnacle of feli- 
pe ?”"—* Oh, certainly! I love my 
wife inexpressibly—she will now live 
with me entirely. Whata prospect of 
bliss! There is only one thing which 
troubles me, and, I confess, I did 


not think of it before.” What is 
that?” “ Where shall J spend my 
evenings in future >” 8. 





LINES TO A RICH MISER, 


Who wasted his lungs in declaiming against Marriage amongst the Poorer 
Class of People. 


Tus fares the hen, in farmer’s yard, 
To live alone she finds it hard ; 

I've known her weary every claw, 

In search of corn amongst the straw ; 
But when in quest of nicer food, 

She chucks amongst her chirping brood, 


With joy I’ve seen that sel 


f same hen, 


That scratch'd for one, could scratch for ten. 
These are the thoughts that make me willing 
To take my girl without a shilling; — 

And for the self-same cause, d'ye see, 
Jenny's resolved to marry me. 


Foreign, Nov. 24, 1804, 
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* It isa part of the Moslem creed, that women are destitute of souls. 


SONG. 


BricHt art thou, Inez, and fair, 
As the dew-drop that hangs on the rose, 
When the first beams of morning appear, 
And the buds of each flow’ret ; 
But changeful and fickle thou art, 
As the ripples that dance on the wave, 
Yet love for thee ne’er can d 
From my breast, ‘till it chills in the grave. » 


Full oft in deep sadness I stray, 
And muse on the days that are gone; 
When we took through the wild woods our way, 
And thy blue eyes’ kind look was my own ; 
But now thou hast left me alone, 
So riven and chill’d is my heart, 
That the praise of mankind, or their frown, 
Neither sorrow nor joy can impart. 


Dear maid, though my country I leave, 
And fall on some far distant shore, 
Oh! sometimes, if memory grieve, 
That the days of our friendship are o'er; 
Then, deny not one pitying sigh 
O'er his ashes, who once was so dear, 
But think that his spirit is nigh, 
If thou weep'st by the side of his bier. 





SONNET, WRITTEN AT A CONCERT. 


Let him, who deems that woman's lovely form 
Is void of soul, come, gaze upon her here; 
While down her cheek there steals the tender tear, 
As music sheds it’s wild, resistless charm ; 
And the deep passions of her bosom warm, 
And the soft soul-beams melting in her eye, 
And her heart sends responsive harmony, 
As the glad flute is heard, or trumpet's wild alarm, 


What recks the graceless Moslem's boasted creed > * 
Out on their maids, in paradise that dwell, 
Their dream-born houris on ambrosia fed ; 
*Tis better here to mark each bosom swell 
With those soft thoughts, which music bids arise, 
Than taste the thousand joys of Paynim paradise. 
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LUTHER’S RING. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGER 156. 


Ortwin was pacing the cell with 
hasty strides, his arms folded across 
his breast, when Justus entered on 
his return. His cold, unmeaning 
countenance was animated to a cer- 
tain degree, as he placed himself before 
the youth, and proffered his hand in 
welcome. 

“Thou art an honest soul, Justus,” 
said the young noble, with a hearty 
squeeze of the hand, “ you found those 
books which are so strictly forbidden 
in these halls; and you might have 
brought me into colle and disgrace 
by denouncing me ;—it was friendly 
and generous of you not to do it,” 
“The informer’s office is performed in 
malice and rewarded with hatred,” 
returned Justus; “I love neither. 
Moreover I venerate the rights of hos- 
pitality, and as we live and sleep 
under the same roof we become reci- 
procally host and guest. But how 
came you by such popish writings, 
and why do you peruse them, seeing 
that you have received purer light ? 

Oetwin's countenance betrayed his 
confusion ; he collected himself, how- 
ever, and replied with a sly ingenious- 
ness: “The book had gotten out of 
our chaplain'’s library at the castle 
amongst my things, and as the spiri- 
tual inspector, yesterday, in his lecture, 
touched upon the forgiveness of sins, 
I referred to it, for doubts arose in my 
mind.” “Doubts! of what?’ de- 
manded Justus, with astonishment. 
“Yes, doubts which torment me un- 
ceasingly, and which have long since 
destroyed my peace. What is true 
and what is not? Doctor Eck was a 
man of profound erudition.” 

“But surely not possessed of that 
purity and singleness of heart which 
characterizes the heroes of the new 
faith 2” said Justus, looking sternly in 
Oetwin’s trembling eye. 

“You have been strictly educated, 
Justus,” replied Oetwin, timidly ; “but 
I, deprived of a mother’s care, and 
brought up by a father, rendered in 
early life a cripple by his wounds, have 
been suffered to range uncontrolled 
among the servants and the vulgar. 
Iam not free from sin, and that 
thought afflicts me and makes me old 
before my time. I brood over my 
£. M. April, 1825, 


wretchedness, and feel desolate and 
forlorn in the midst of my joyous 
companions, Then, my dear Justus, 
I frequently ask myself whether the 
Catholic faith doth not make men 
happier, whether it be not better suit- 
ed to the frailty of our nature? Lu- 
ther refers us for confession and re- 
pentance direct to God. But what an 
immeasurable space lies between the 
worm of the earth and that terrible 
Judge! The thought makes my brain 
dizzy. The old church, on the con- 
trary, points out to us mediators and 
intercessors in the holy apostles and 
saints, and offers absolution in the 
confessional, a soothing balsam to 
the wounded spirit, that thus freed 
from the burthen of sin pursues its 
path.” | 

«The path it had before—the broad 
and beaten track that leadeth to de- 
struction !” exclaimed Justus, inter- 
rupting his friend with more warmth 
than he was wont. “Convenient de- 
vices for the worldly-minded! but 
their weight is like false coin. Is not 
the priest who absolves thee a man like 
unto thee? Can his word, the word 
of a man, make undone that which 
thou hast done, and blot out the dread- 
ful memorial of thy deeds? Believe 
me, sincere and deep — is the 
best intercessor with the og Spirit, 
whom we are not to consider asa re- 
vengeful task-master, but as a kind 
and indulgent parent, ever ready to 
receive his penitent children to his 
bosom. Good deeds best atone for 
past offences, and bring forth the only 
acceptable fruits of repentance. The 
divine goodness will forgive all our 
sins, for the perfect God knows no 
revenge, nor any desire to punish, and 
faith in his mercy is reconciliation 
with him, for none but the abandoned 
sinner lives ‘ without God in the 
world.’ Let this faith take possession 
of thy soul, Oetwin, and all thy doubts 
will vanish away. I will give you 
Melancthon’s Loci Communes ; the 
mild eloquence of that writer will be 
better suited to your state of mind than 
the severe denunciations of Luther, 
and will restore peace to your soul, as 
it has done toso many of his prose- 
lytes.”” ee became s0 soft 

R 
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and persuasive at the close of his 
harangue, that Oetwin was visibly af- 
fected by it, and his eyes were ready 
to gush out with tears. A confession 
seemed to quiver upon his lips, but 
Justus waited in vain for it, and they 
sought thir respective couches in pro- 
found silence. 

The Friday came, and the conver- 
sation of that evening had determined 
our generous and enthusiastic young 
friend to risk more still, in order to 
probe the wound in his companion’s 

reast, and, if possible, to heal it. 
He had since intentionally flirted with 
the girl at the well, and drawn the at- 
tention of the young creature upon 
himself so effectually that Oetwin saw 
aud heard him with astonishment. 
The night arrived, the Collaborator’s 
visit paid to all the cells, and the still- 
ness of the grave pervading the whole 
building, he rose ftom his desk, dressed 
himself again, and laid hold of the 
latch of the door. “Are you goin 
out again to-night?” Geniaded 
Oetwin, scarcely crediting the evi- 
dence of his senses. “Yes, Oetwin, 
I too have my peccadilloes,” returned 
Justus, smiling, “and as the secret be- 
Tongs to another beside myself, I have 
no doubt you will keep it as faithfully 
as Idid yours.” So saying he hurried 
away, leaving his companion lost in 
astonishment and conjecture. 
~ The clock in the church tower told 
eleven pondorous and tardy strokes. 
oe stopt wa hi a In the 
corridors which he passed all 
was still ; the lange green lanterns sus- 
pended from the summit of the vaulted 
roof, cast only a faint unsteady gleam 
between the massy, shady pillars, cre- 
ating a mysterious twilight, which 
served only to the gloominess 
of the place. The church was the 
principal object of his search, for 
thence, according to the stories of the 
domestics, the supernatural appear- 
ances were seen to proceed. To the 
thurch, therefore, Justus slowly and 
cautiously directed his steps; but he 
had not proceeded far before he heard, 
Sprboog t he heard, a foot fallin the 

tance. He instantly secreted him- 
self im the deep shade of cne of the enor- 


mous pillars, to observe the intruder’s 
motions. It was the pursy porter, who 
came tottering alowg from the church 
side, with his enormous bunch of keys 
rolling from one side to the othér of 
his well stuffed paunch, and giving 
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forth a low jingling sound that kept 
time with his argo movement. Just 
opposite to Justus’s hiding place he 
was met by Von Altenburg. “ Are 
you here again ?” said the porter, ad- 
dressing the latter. “ Yet, true it is 
Friday, and you would fain go and 
pray at the altar, m conformity with 
your vow. Well, thou art as pious as 
thou art undaunted, and mayst do 
noble things; but it is not yet mid- 
night—come to my room for a while, 
a.cup of mother's milk will fortify thee 
against the night dews, and a little 
pious discourse over it, will be a pro- 

preparative to your penitential 
duty.”? Oetwin made no answer, but 
followed the gorbet-bellied porter to 
his apartment in the lodge. 

Confirmed in his suspicions, and 
strengthened in his resolution, Justus 
suffered their footsteps to die away in 
the distance, and then proceeded boldly 
along the gloomy cloister towards the 
church. ‘The heavy door was scarcely 
closed, and readily admitted him into 
the spacious empty sanctuary. 

Justus, though neither timid nor 
superstitious, could not entirely divest 
himself of a certain feeling of awe and 
indistinct apprehension as he entered 
the lofty chussch, and he drew his 
inspirations quicker as he strode over 
the time-worn tombstones, upon which 
the moon's feeble beams, enor 
with difficulty through the paint 
windows, cast a motley and wavering 
light. He had already fixed upon the 
noble monument of the Landgrave 
George of Thuringia, as his pomt of 
Observation. It stood in the chancel 
near the altar, and so elevated that 
fhe whole church might be viewed 
from it. The princely dead repre- 
sented in marble, clad in his coat of 
mail, seemed to fix his grey corpse- 
like face upon him, and to ask him, 
« What est thou, young man, in 
the halls of corruption, since thou art 
not yet fallen to decay?” His heart 
beat audibly. The stillness of the 
place was broken only at intervals by 
the frightful screeching of an owl in 
the tower, apparently engaged in 
sharing her prey amongst her brood. 
Frequently he imagined that he saw 
something in the distance; the moon 
beams created fleeting forms that 
seemed to rise ont of the graves, and 
then suddenly to vanish away. The 
wind blew small particles of stone from 
off the roof of the church, that pattered 
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against the windows of the chapel; 
theo again for a while the stillness 
of the grave succeeded, yet mote awful 
than:all the noises. Justus felt his 
courage flag, and was on the point of 
quitting his post, when the tolling of 
the midnight hour in hollow, heavy 
strokes, renewed his firmness, and he 
resolved to persevere in his under- 
taking. 

And scarcely had the vibration of 
the twelfth stroke ceased, when a 
strange poise not far from him rivetted 
his attention. In the entrance of the 
carved work, leading from the side of 
the altar to the holy of holies, a por- 
tion of the flooring was slowly raised — 
a gleam of light issued from the open- 
ing, and the form of a priest ascenced 
into the churche A frosty shudder 
seized the young spectator, and the hair 
stood erect upon his brow, while drops 
of cold perspiration ran down his 
cheeks, The figure was of the mid- 
dling stature, and the features seemed 
to be those of a man who had exceeded 
the usual limit of mortal being. He 
was enveloped in the snow-white ha- 
biliment of a Cistersian friar, decorated 
with a black scapula and a wreath of 
roses; his spacious bare head. was be- 
girt with silvery locks, and a beard of 
thesame shiny hue descended in wave- 
like curls below his waist. The eyes 
were deeply sunk, almost extinguish- 
ed; the features so stony and death- 
like, the steps of the naked feet so 
noiseless, that the youth would cer- 
tainly have believed himselt to be in 
the presence of an inhabitant of the 
grave, had not a little silver lamp, 
which the monk carried in his left 
hand, betrayed to him his motions as 
he warily closed the trap door, and 
then cast a cautious and scrutinizing 
glance around the place.. The fi 
then glided softly down from the altar, 


and re at the door openin 
into the cloisters. 


- Justus stood unresolved. Should 
he pursue and instantly unmask the 
ghost, or should. he wait and continue 
to observe his movements until he had 
some better knowledge of his inten- 
tions? Before he could determine, ‘the 
re-entrance of the monk again occu- 
pied his attention. 
- The figure of the white friar returned 
= more ar into the church, fol- 
, at a little distance, by Oetwin 
Von Altenburg. The monk's face 
seemed more frozen and ghastly than 
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before—the eyes had lost all their fire, 
and twinkled like dying sparks out of 
their deep sockets; his walk was a 
measured totter, and when he halted 
every ten paces, stopped a few seconds 
in the windings of the aisle, and then 
slowly turned his head with his snow- 
white beard, and tokened with his 
wax-like long hand. Justus felt nearly 
the same horror thrilling through his 
veins, that Oetwin betrayed in his 
pale cheeks and quivering lips. Oect- 
win followed the figure to the railwork 
which separates the choir from the 
body of the church. Here he remained 
trembling, and scarcely able to support 
himself against the railing. The monk, 
meanwhile, approached the altar, stop- 
ped there as if to pray, bis hands clasp- 
ing his little lamp high in the air, then 
turned round, stretched out his hand 
towards Oetwin as if to give him 
his benediction, took the wreath from 
his girdle, raised it towards heaven, 
made a cross in the air with his fore- 
finger, and then vanished instanta- 
neously. 

All this occurred so rapidly, the 
vanishing in particular was so well 
performed, that Justus himself felt sur- 
prized; his keen eye, however, had 
perceived in the moonlight the open- 
ing in front of the altar, through 
which the monk had passed; he also 
clearly perceived the square marble 
slab again raise itself in the opening, 
and bring up something glittering 
from the depths below. Oetwin now 
timidly approached the altar, and with 
visible dread slowly bent himself to 
take up the treasure that the midnight 
earth had borne, Justus ived it 
to be a golden goblet, out of which a 
roll of parchment projected. The 
young noble hastily secreted his prize, 
and hurried out of the church as if he 
had been pursued by a legion of 


All now remained perfectly still ; 
the moon went behind a thick storm- 
portending cloud, and Justus, after 
musing awhile upon the strange scene 
he had just witnessed, and reflecting 
upon the line of conduct he should 
pursue, stole along the dusky cloisters 
to his cell, where he found his friend 
already wrapt in dissembled sleep. 

It is an important period for a 
youth, accustomed. heretofore to the 
guidance and assistance of others, 
where he finds himself, for the first 
time, standing alone, unaided and un- 
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advised, before an action of moment. 
Yet more important and critical is it 
when the deed requires not only cou- 
rage and firmness, but reflection and 
judgment. The good or ill manage- 
ment of such firstling works often 
determines our whole future conduct 
through life. Consciousness and con- 
fidence are either thereby awakened, 
or for ever extinguished, in the youth- 
ful breast. The most trivial deed of 
arms crowned with success has led 
many to the path of glory; tie gene- 
rous praise bestowed upon the first 
effort of the youthful poet, has opened 
to him the laurel grove of Phcebus; 
while, on the contrary, many a power- 
ful genial spirit has been maimed for 
ever by the failure of its first effort, or 
crushed by the wd of mercenary cri- 
ticism, whose chilling and deadly in- 
fluence too often withers every gem of 
talent before it has time to shoot. 

Justus felt that the task he had 
imposed upon himself was not one 
adapted to the petulance of youth, 
and this feeling itself strengthened 
him. He was well acquainted with 
the monks of his times, even to their 
inmost secrets and devices; he knew 
that it was a contest with cunning, 
with fanaticism, and with power, for 
which he had to prepare. Reason 
commanded circumspection, while his 
enthusiastic spirit, and the impulse of 
his heart for the cause of truth, called 
him off alike from fear and modera- 
tion. He was not without hope of 
observing in Oetwin, the following 
morning, some further symptoms of 
confidence, and he resolved, if he 
could bring him to disclose his secret, 
to begin the work of detection in con- 
cert with him; but, contrary to his 
expectations and wishes, Octwin 
proved more gloomy and reserved 
than ever, and he was therefore com- 
pelled to look about him for other 
means and other assistance. 

The first thing to be done was, to 
get at a knowledge of the contents of 
the roll inthe goblet. His object was 
to ward off a secret blow aimed at the 
cause of truth and religion, and he 
therefore considered secresy and stra- 
tagem as lawful weapons. Accord- 
ingly, when Oetwin was ne, as 
nll to visit the Ranger on the after- 
noon of that day, he examined his 
bookcase -— secretaire, and without 
gratifyi is curiosity for the former, 
eortied of his negligence, had removed 
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even the book that first attracted his 
notice. Continuing his search, he 
found the wardrobe locked ; to open 
it by force seemed a dangerous me- 
thod, and one threatening disgrace te 
himself. While standing in front of 
the antique carved door, vexed at this 
interruption, and at a loss how to act, 
he had almost unconsciously taken his 
own bunch of keys out of his pocket; 
with a movemeut no less mechanical 
he applied one of them to the strange 
luck, and the wardrobe opened before 
him. Half shocked at his temerity 


_ and his success, but encouraged by 


the latter circumstance, as if instigated 
by some higher power, he hastily 
bolted the door of his cell, and pro- 
ceeded diligently in his scrutiny. 

In a drawer he found a number of 
controversial writings of catholic zea- 
lots, with prayer-books and missals 
bound together; a small crucifix set 
with precious stones, and a bed-wreath 
of red coral were concealed in a small 
ebony box lined with blue velvet; 
the arms of the Altenburgh family 
were emblazoned upon it in gold. 
But a brown writing-desk of nut-tree 
wood, such as were generally used by 
travellers in those days, contained the 
most important objects of his search. 
At the top lay the painted figure of 
the Virgin, with the countenance of 
Celestina. The youth regarded it this 
second time with a stronger feeling of 
jealousy, and which he now more 
clearly comprehended than before; he 
beheld in the young noble not only 
the enemy of his faith, but the rival of 
his love, and with a firmer resolution, 
and a steadier hand, he continued his 
inspection. Various small scraps of 
parchment presented themselves; ex- 
ordiums to a return to the bosom of 
the church; execrations of heretics; 
tremendous emas comprised in 
short, pithy sentences; all written in 
the monkish hand, = — with 
mystic figures, symbols of the passion, 
and various emansthily forms; all of 
these it appeared had been from time 
to time thrown to the desperate youth 
by the ghost-playing monk. There 
was also a full confession in Oetwin’s 
hand-writing, pregnant with contrition 
for his apostacy, and teeming with as- 
surances of his total reformation, and 
return to the mother church. The 
goblet, which Justus carried to the 
windowin order to examine it, proved 
to be a very costly relic from the trea- 














sures of some monastery. It was ex- 

uisitely wrought with various devices. 

one side was represented the Pope 

in all the splendour of his sacerdotal 
dignity, seated in St. Peter’s chair, and 
holding both the keys in his hand, 
Beneath was written,“ I alone can loose 
and bind.” The other side repre. 
sented the emblems of the Catholic 
church ; a majestic female figure, 
crowned, with stars above her head, 
and monarchs crouching in the dust be- 
foreher. Theinscription was—“ Iam 
the visible kingdom of God, and in m 
bosom alone is salvation.” “Forci- 
bly expressed !”’ said Justus to himself 
as he opened the parchment roll, to 
read the comments upon the pictures. 
It ran thus: 

“Thou art proved and found wor- 
thy of the new absolution. The hour 
of salvation is at hand, that bringeth 
the lost sheep back to the fold and to 
the shepherd. The raven cannot 
hatch a swan, nor can mortal man of 
himself conceive the truth that cometh 
only from above, and that shineth 
alone out of the mysteries of revela- 
tion upon the darkness of the earth. 
The glories of the kingdom of God 
are imparted alone to his holy priests; 
he who seeks to know them without 
having received the holy consecration, 
is blinded and falls into utter condem- 
nation. Yet mortification of the flesh, 
and ardent repentance find mercy be- 
fore the invisible and offended God of 
Sabaoth, at the hand of the mother 
church, Cheerfulness of mind be- 
comes again the sinner’s lot, when he 
obtains the mastery over his deluded 
reason, and entrusts his salvation to 
the church. Thy mind and thy body 
are contaminated; yet thou hast en- 
tered on the path of conversion, and 
thou shalt be welcome. Art thou 
agreed with thyself, and resolved to 
regain the treasure which thy foolish 
ancestors have blindly ¢gast from them, 
a treasure whose value is greater than 
the accumulated riches of kingdoms? 
fail not to come to the altar at mid- 
night of the next Lord’s day, and 
swear aloud the oath of conversion. 
God shall hear it, and the dead shall 
witness it. On the morning after 
thou mayest repair whither thy heart 
leads thee; there the mystery of thy 
midnight hours shall be revealed, and 
she whom thou regardest with the eye 
of sacred love shall be given thee as 
the reward of thy virtue, and thou 
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shalt find in her a person of noble 
birth, a daughter of the kings of men, 
whose blood is as pure as that which 
flows in thine own veins. Till thou 
prove thyself, believe and be secret— 
and when the solemn hour. arrives, 
drink out of this sacred relic power 
and grace.” 

Petrified with horror and amaze- 
ment, the youth had read what needed 
no further elucidation, Something 
must be done quickly—it might, in- 
deed, be already too late. He hesi- 
tated whether he should at once dis- 
cover the whole to the Rector of the 
college, but the desire to save his 
friend, without exposing him, led him 
to an equally sure, though more hardy 
determination. The next difficulty 
was whom to make his confidant ? Ce- 
lestina was the first that presented. 
He could not believe her to be an ac- 
complice in the execrable scheme ; in- 
nocence and virtue were too plainly 
written on her polished brow, and in 
her mild azure eye. It was certain, 
however, that she was the person al- 
luded to; besides she was related to 
Catholics; her guardian a dismissed 
abbot, residing in the bishop’s city. 
How should he obtain an interview 
with the maiden? The porter to all 
appearance one of the party, would 
render his egress extremely difficult ; 
Sylvester, the ranger’s understrapper, 
had spoken aloud his contempt of the 
evangelical doctrines; and this fellow 
was, as Justus had experienced, his 
own bitter enemy, and an ever watch- 
ful guardian of Celestina. 

He looked around among his com- 
rades, and soon found what he wanted. 

Among the senior students was a 
worthy youth, named Von Trotha of 
Magdeburg. His mode of life might 
be censured as somewhat too free, for 
he loved wine and noisy mirth, but 
every tongue bore testimony to his ho- 
nesty, fidelity and courage, and he had 
long evinced a respect and esteem for 
Justus. Besides, his bodily prowess 
might be relied upon, and so our Pa- 
troclus prudently chose |him for his 
Achilles, and drew him into the se- 
cret. Von Trotha, who had been edu- 
cated in the light of the Gospel, and 


who was not deficient in enthusiasm, 

ladly proffered . his. assistance, de- 
fighted with the romantic features of 
the adventure, and the two friends 
proceeded, like two allied generals, to 
concert measures together. 
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The important day, the Sunday, was 
arrived. Like prudent generals, the 
two church-militants considered the 
reconnoitring of the ground where 
the battle was to be fought as a thing 
of the first importance, and accord- 
ingly, the afternoon-service ended, and 
the hours allotted for private study in 
their cells and for recreation in the 
gardens promising them security, Her- 
gott and Trotha remained behind in 
the church, concealing themselves un- 
til every body had withdrawn, then 
with ardent curiosity hastened hand 
in hand towards the altar. The eye 
readily distinguished the white slab in 
the centre of the choir, upon which 
the psuedo-ghost had descended, but it 
lay immoveable, and, to all appearance 
firmly mortared. They then pro- 
ceeded to the side-entrance where 
they found the oaken trap-door, but it 
seemed to be secured on the inner 
side, for the united powers of the 
youths were inadequate to move the 
plank, which the hoary monk had 
shifted with so much ease. Searching 
behind the altar, Justus found among 
other old arms, a strong lance pike, 
which placed through the iron ring of 
the , and used as a lever, soon as- 
sisted them to the attainment of their 
object ; the crumbling stone gave way 
to the iron bolts, and the earth opened 
before them. Instead of a pestilential 

ur issuing from the opening, as 
might have been expected, a pretty 
strong current of fresh air convinced 
the young explorers that there was ano- 
ther entrance to the subterraneous 
Sakvof-sooveien pone fear - 

ight of twelve steps, they perceiv 

by the light from the trap-door, and a 
small iron grating on the flooring of 
the church, that they were in a large 
square place, which evidence of 
having once been the Ichre of 
some noble family, for tombs and mo- 
numental urns, with armorial bearings 
and inscriptions obliterated by time, 
covered the floor and walls. A small 
semicircular opening, in which there 
at 'W the traces of 
bolts and hinges were yet visible, led 
into a long narrow which, from 
its direction, seemed to extend beyond 
the et oe eee 
nastery. as nt glimmer 
of day-light rendered the darkness vi- 
sible, the walls of this place also were 
eovered with escutcheons and monte 
ments, and close to the entrance a 
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huge crucifix projected from the walf 
flanked on either side by empty niches 
for the images of saints. Beyond, the 
darkness was so intense as to render 
further progress, or further discovery, 
quite impracticable. 

“ A proper robber’s den, built in the 
very sanctuary!” exclaimed Trotha 
angrily; the devil may venture further 
for me along this murderous tunnel, 
for who knows to what pit-fall it may 
lead, or with what traps and snares it 
may be set? By day-light I will face 
any man or any thing, but the battle 
here in this dark hole is too unfair, 
and I propose that we await a more 
favourable opportunity, when we 
will provide ourselves with torches, 
and pursue our discoveries till we as- 
certain whether this rat’s hole lead 
to the habitations of departed spirits, 
or to the abode of murderers “1 can- 
nibals disguised in Christian clothing.” 

* Your plaa my good friend, would 
betray us, and frustrate all our hopes,” 
returned Justus. “ No, no, I am sa 
tisfied with what we have alread 
seen. Dost thou forget too that this 
very night the deluded youth is to 

ounce that horrid vow? My plan 

is ready, and I take the chief danger 
upon myself. We must catch the 
hoary monk ; how and where circum- 
stances will decide. You, Trotha, se- 
lect among the senior boys a couple of 
stout hearted youths, and conceal your- 
self with them behind the altar. At 
eleven I will descend into the vault; 
this deep alcove in the wall will effec- 
tually screen me. If the ghost come 
in company I will suffer him to ascend 
unmolested into the church, where 
ou and your comrades will secure 
him: if he come alone I will seize 
him myself, as he passes through the 


= into the —_ vault, and 
when I call, you will come to my as- 
sistance,” 


“No, I will not suffer that!” ex 
claimed Trotha with his usual petu- 
lance. “If you can stand that, I can, 
and it would be dishonourable to leave 
you alone in the vault.” - 

. God is with me below as well 
as above,” returned Justus. “ The 
alcove will hold but one; the entrance 
is not closed, as the stone is broken 
away from the bolt, and a single old 
friar shall not injureme. Come, sub- 
mit to my scheme; it is the best, and 
seems entirely free from danger.” 
Trotha was compelled to give way, 





and they were about to quit the man- 
sions of the dead, when Justus sud- 
denly exclaimed “ See! there is ano- 
ther secret door.” It was onlyclosed, 
having no lock, and admitted them into 
a mall chamber beneath ’ altar, spa- 
i ighted by two small gratings in 
i The first thing that pre- 
sented itself to their attention was a 
complete apparatus for descending fix- 
ed in the centre of the place, between 
four thin pillars of iron. The upper 

rt forming the white slab in the 
choir before alluded to, hung upon 
iron hooks; cords with weights at the 
end were attached to it, and these 
were secured by means of moveable 
cramps. These latter being detached, 
and any heavy body pl upon the 
slab above, to give it an impetus, it 
descended slowly with its burthen. 
The contrivance itself was evidently of 
very ancient date, but the cords had 
been recently renewed. 

“ This is truly the laboratory of Sa- 
tan,” cried Trotha, as he descended 
upon the slab by way of experiment, 
and Justus carefully let it up, and re- 
placed the hooks.—“ Look here, at the 
saucepans and coalpans, leaden pipes 
and bullet-casters;—here a burning- 

ass, there an old magic-lantern. 

ow many a poor boy may have been 
frightened out of his wits by these 
monkish devices.” —* Ah,” sighed Jus- 
tus, how many a young soul may have 
been seduced from the right path by 
these abominable delusions during the 
eight years since Prince Moritz con- 
verted the old monastery into a col- 
lege.” “ Aye, indeed,the monks have 
played the devil among the students 
ever since, I'll warrant.—But mind, 
if the ghost escapes me, which will be 
the worst that can happen, you must 
cut off his retreat below, and then 
we'll pay him off handsomely.” “As 
God’ will,” ‘answered Justus. * At 
midnight then we meet again.” So 
after replacing every thintas they found 
it, they left the church, and mingled 
among their light-hearted 
companions in the gardens. 

Night threw her dusky veil over one 
halfof the surface of the globe, and the 
busy hum of Jife died away 
teed ba evening breeze. Industry fa- 

sought the couch of repose, and 
sweet sléep rewatded her labours. Life 
fled iti calm repose and sweet tranquil- 
lity, and the dominion of darkness com- 
menced, in which only birds of night 
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and beasts of pre e their hate- 
ful avocations, and the murderer wakes 
to do the deed of mischief. 

Von Altenburg had not shown him- 
self since the evening bell, and Jus- 
tus, who would fain have watched 
him that day, could not help feeling 
some qualms of jealousy at the thought 
that he was at the ranger’s, gathering 
courage to fulfil his task from the 
bright eyes of Celestina. 

The cells were no sooner visited 
than Oetwin disap again, and 
Trotha, who brought his two comrades 
with him, brought also the intelligence 
that the young noble was at the por 
ter’s lodge, drinking and making 
merry. The four confederates now 
proceeded lightly clothed, and provi- 
ded with arms, to the church, where 
laying their hands on the altar, they 
swore with the enthusiasm of youth, 
the oath of fidelity to each other, 

As soon as the chimes had told ele- 
ven, Justus descended into the vault, 
and placed himself in the niche be- 
tween the crucifix of stone and the 
circular opening that connected it 
with the subterranean passage, The 
other three carne Cereeeer cir- 
cumspection to their comrade, and 
-— “ affectionate — coat let 

own the trap-door, an em- 
selves behind the altar. id 

Slowly came the hour of midnight, 
so anxiously awaited by many, and 
with such various feelings. 

Justus, in the bowels of the earth 
alone in the realms of corruption, had 
undoubtedly the most painful 
and yet he felt unusually happy an 
contented with himself. He was im- 
patient for the critical moment, for the 
success of his scheme appeared to him 
as certain as the immortality of his 
soul. Thedoubt, however, respecting 
Celestina, whether she were or were 
not an accomplice in gre of = 
lusion, pai occ is thou 
and formed che shade in the aoeing 
picture of triumph that his fantasy 
painted for the morrow. 

It was not yet midnight when a dis- 
tant glimmer of light caught ‘his eye. 
He listened. A solitary le foot- 
fall echoed in the vaulted passage, and 
presently the old Cistersian, with his 
snowy beard and little silver lamp, 
was seen slowly advancing. 

The feeling of vicious triumph that 
lit up the old man’s sunken eye with a 
frightful glare, brought the glow of an- 
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ger into the cheeks of the young hero; 
his indignation was roused anew; he 
resolved to perform the task alone and 
to gain all the glory of the enterprize. 
Accordingly he drew the short sword 
out of his stick, and scarcely had the 
monk passed the crucifix when he 
sprang down upon him crying “ Hold! 
traitor!” <A dreadful shudder shook 
the feeble frame of the hoary Cister- 
sian; the lamp trembled in his left 
hand, and he could with difficulty sup- 
port himself against the wall with his 
right.. But as he now, turning back, 
beheld the tall figure of the youth, 
with the naked steel glittering in his 
rrasp, and heard, at the same instant, 
fis comrades above raising the trap to 
come to his-assistance, he rushed for- 
ward a few steps to the narrow entrance 
of the vault, and thrusting his hand into 
a hollow in the wall, an iron portcul- 
lis instantly descended, barring the 
entrance, and separating Justus and the 
monk from Trotha and his compa- 
nions, who now rushed forwards, 
“ What wilt thou, wretch?” demanded 
the monk turning to the astonished 
and petrified youth. “And what seekest 
thou amid the tombs of those who 
were ?”’ His voice was scarcely audi- 
ble, and the words trembled on his 

uivering lips—“ Hold him fast,” 
thundered Trotha on the other side 
the portcullis, shaking the bars with 
the arm of Hercules. “ He cannot 
escape this way.” The iron bars re- 
sounded with the efforts of the youths, 
and the monk became fearfully agita- 
ted; he thrust his hand into his bosom, 
drew out a small huntsman’s horn,and 
blew a faint blast that whirled alon 
the passage, reverberated bya chonmend 
echoes; then instantly throwing it 
from him a stiletto filled its place, and 
he rushed upon Justus, exclaiming, 
“ Give way, rash boy, or pay the price 
of your fool-hardiness.” 

Justus felt that this was no time 
for trifling, and finding the monk pre- 
pared to force his waigjae made a thrust 
at him with his dirk; but what was his 
astonishment when the blade striking 
against a concealed coat of mail, shi- 
vered like glass into a thousand pieces ! 
The dagger glittered in the monk’s 
uplifted hand. Justus, however, 


avoided the blow, and closing with him 
- and the throat. 
ell and was extinguished. 
und, the 
the groan- 


seized him b 
The Jamp 
They also both fell to the 
youth retaining his hold 
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ing monk, who with a force ¢ 
beyond his years, grasped him in 
his turn, and held him fast. The 
deepest darkness reigned around; in 
vain did Trotha and his companions 
exhaust their imprecations and their 
powers against the iron gate; footst 
were heard advancing, and presently 
the glare of a torch revealed the 
figures of several men, disguised in 
monkish habiliments. Justus felt him- 
self roughly seized, bound, gagged 
with a handkerchief, and dragged 
away without the possibility of resist. 
ance. All this was the work of a few 
seconds, 

Fainter and fainter grew the hal- 
loos of the party within the portcullis, 
as the unknown dragged forward their 
prisoner, under the most provoking 
taunts and insults. At length they 
ascended some steps and entered a 
spacious opening in the midst of 
a thick wilderness, that led the troop 
together with their prisoner, thus taken 
in his own snare, to a ruinous chapel, 

“Back now Antonio and two 
others,” commanded the old monk; 
“ block up the way with the fragments 
of the portal; then we shall be safe, 
and this rash young heretic shall re- 
main with us as the sin offering of his 
own folly and presumption.” 

A fres Parnes ffom the chapel 
now joined the group, and Justus in- 
stantly recognized the stiff figure and 
harsh features of the ex-abbot An- 
dreas. ‘ What now, brother Urban?” 
demanded he, with tokens of astonish- 
ment; and having heard the account 
of the hoary monk, pronounced a tre- 
mendous anathema upon the whole 
brood of heretics and traitors; then 
he orders for the instant removal to 

aumburg, as the return to the Ran- 

er’s house seemed now too insecure. 

he men threw off their cowls, and 
shewed themselves as sturdy well- 
armed Jagers. The abbot and the 
pseudo-ghost alone retained their ca- 
nonicals, Sylvester was dispatched to 
procure a carriage for his masters, and 
the rest moved on at a rapid pace, 
compelling Justus to follow them 
through brake and briar with his hands 
tied behind him. 

The motley party had proceeded 
considerable distance, and was passing 
along tht high road, skirted with cot- 
tages .and faintly illumined by the 
descending full moon, when Sylvester 
came running back at full speed. 











«Have you got us a carriage?” de- 
manded Andreas. “Heed not your 
limbs, my reverend master, when 
the whole body is in peril. We dare 
not advance, for the whole country 
round is beset with soldiers. To the 
right of the Au two regiinents of light 
infantry are encamped; the other 
side is full of cavalry. The prince is 
collecting his hest men together, and 
they say he is to be here himself to- 
morrow from Leipzig. Picquets are 
posted along the roads, and horse-pa- 
troles are parading in all directions.” 

“These are truly ill tidings,” re- 
turned the abbot, pondering. “ We 
shall certainly not get through, for the 
mad rabble no longer reverence the 
holy office and the crook, since the 
very monks themselves have turned 
rebels.” “On the contrary these sa- 
ered habiliments would but bring down 
their contempt and ridicule upon your 
holy head,” said Urban. “My well 
meant advice is this,” exclaimed Syl- 
vester, with the tone of determined 
ferocity. “Let me settle this young 
heretic’s business with my wood-knife ; 
we can throw his cursed carcass into 
the thicket to feast the wolves and the 
foxes, and then let each man provide 
for his own safety as he can.’ A 
momentary pause of consideration 
ensued, interrupted only by the snap- 
ping of the villain’s hunting knife as he 
opened it to examine its edge, and try 
it along his finger. Justus clasped his 
fettered hands behind his back, uttered 
a short prayer, and recommended his 
soul tothe divine mercy. “ No,” ex- 
claimed Andreas, breaking the awful 
silence; “the affair might make yet 
more noise und bring the church itself 
into peril. The whole college is al- 
ready in alarm, and the strictest search 
will be made. We may be sure that 
the prince will not leave his favourite 
institution in the lurch, and our ad- 
herents there will have a hearty 
struggle for the good cause.” 

“ Altenburg is hard by,” said Urban, 
“the capellan is my intimus, and as 
- reverence knows has always kept 

is creed. There is nothing to be 
feared from the baron, while the 
ruins of the old castle will afford us a 
prison and a hiding place. The road 
onder leads close to the old tower; 
think we should do well to seek 
safety there till night-fall; the nest of 
the evangelical old baron will be the 
last place of harbouring the 
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sonsofthechurch. “Excellentidea!” 
cried the Abbot Urbances, “you may 
become a cardinal. It shall be so. 
Sylvester and Damian shall be our 
guards. You others retire quickly 
and warily to your homes, Thou Hil- 
debrand hasten with the speed of Mer- 
cury to the Jéger-house, and carry ti- 
dings of us to our friends. Appoint 
the ranger to meet us to morrow at 
Altenburg. Remember your oaths. 
Be faithful in martyrdom and death ! 
Who dies for the church shall receive 
the crown of righteousness, and obtain 
a place of honour among the saints; 
and whoever holds with us here shall 
vartake of the treasures of the church ; 

ut excommunication and damnation 
shall be the traitor’s portion here and 
for ever! Now Father Urban, go be- 
fore, and announce us to the Ca- 
pellan,” 

“From the old watch-tower there 
is a secret passage to his chamber; I 
know it well—depend entirely upon 
me.” So saying the old monk started 
forward ut a round pace, for the idea 
of self-preservation had imparted fresh 
vigour to his emaciated stiffened limbs. 
The rest separated in obedience to 
their master’s orders, and Justus, al- 
though snatched for an instant from 
the jaws of death, saw at the same 
moment all hope of liberation by the 
soldiers vanish away. 

The difficult track now led through 
short thick underwood. The moon 
sank behind the hills and cool morn- 
ing breezes began to play along the 
meadows. In the east the first rays of 
morning light began to shoot. With 
painful emotions Justus beheld the 
young rose of day unfold her leaves; 
a sight which he had so often con- 
templated with feelings of mild joy and 
devout adoration. Was it the last 
time that these rosy fingers were to 
beckon to him? Single tears stole out 
of his eyes, and fell upon the handker- 
chief that held his mouth firmly closed, 
stifling alike every accent of com- 
plaint, and every murmur of suppli- 
cation. i tate ta 

- Having passed through the wood, 
which arent itself like a green man- 
tle round the little. village of Alme- 
rich, to within a short distance of the 
castle, they halted to await Urban’s 
return. 

The castle of Altenburg was a mo- 
dern erection, the principal front of 
which extended towards . opposite 
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horizon. The ruins and walls of the 
ancient buildings had been converted 
into a defence for the back front of 
the new one. A lofty gigantic tower 
remained entire, erecting its moss- 
covered battlements far above the sur- 
rounding oaks. Asmall,narrow door 
was its only entrance, and Justus con- 
templated the enormous pile raising it- 
self but indistinctly in the twilight as the 
last sorrowful bed of his eternal sleep. 
Horses’ hoofs were heard in the dis- 
tance. ‘Two horsemen advanced, and 
a deep bass voice, which seemed fami- 
liar to Justus’s ear, demanded “ Who 
oes there?” The huntsman step 
orward. “Inmates of the castle,” 
lied Sylvester fearlessly; “we are 
bringing home a criminal, and were 
about to enter at the postern, in order 
not to disturb the baron’s repose at 
this early hour.” The patroles greet- 
ing them civilly, rode on, and Justus 
thrust himself against the walls in 
despair. 





Advice to the Ladies. 


Urban returned with a cheerful 
countenance, and accompanied by the 
capellan himself, a pursy parson, pro- 
digal of obsequious bows. But few 
words were exchanged; they entered 
the gate of the tower, and the Capel. 
lan bolted it after them, They + 
ascended to the summit of the tower 
by a long spiral stair; the chaplain’s 
lamp stood burning at the top. He 
drew forth a large key and turned the 

ting lock of a side door; Justus’s 
cake were then unbound for the 
chaplain assured them with a mulici- 
ous grin, “No mortal will find him 
here, but ourselves and the execu. 
tioner.” Justus was thrust into the 
spacious dungeon; the footsteps of his 
jailers died away, and he was left alone 
in the torture of suspense, deserted by 
all the world, and with no consolation, 
no hope, but in his immoveable faith 
in Providence, 


(To be continued.) 


ADVICE TO THE LADIES. 


Detest disguise, remember ‘tis your part, 
By gentle fondness, to retain the heart, 

Let duty, prudence, virtue, take the lead, 
‘To fix your choice, but from it ne’er recede. 


Abhor coquetry ; spurn the shallow fool, 

Who measures out dull compliments by rule, 
And without meaning, like a chattering jay, 
Repeats the same dull strain throughout the day. 


Are men of sense attracted by your face, 

Your well-turn'd figure, or their compound grace > 
Ke mild and equal—moderately gay ; 

Your judgment rather than your wit display. 


By aiming at good breeding strive to please ; 
‘Tis nothing more than regulated ease. 
does one dear youth, among the sylvan train, 
The best affections of your heart obtain ? 
And is he reckon'd worthy of your choice? 
Is your opinion with the general voice ? 
Confess it then—nor from him seek to hide, 
What's known to every body else beside. 
Attach him to you; in a generous mind 
A lively — expect to find. 

8 


Receive 


ove; and, by a kind return, 


The blaze, affection, will the brighter burn : 
Disdain duplicity—from pride be free: 


What every woman should you then will he. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF SIR THOMAS PICTON. 


BriTANNIA triumphs! queen of favour'd isles! 
Mother of conquering sons, her boast, her pride, 
But war’s dire havoc checks exulting smiles, 
Alas! for ever sever'd from her side ; 

How many sunk beneath the battle’s tide? 

Her glory raising in that hard fought field, 
With blood of bravest hearts its soil was dyed ; 
Ne’er shall her chiefs the palm of prowess yield, 
To aught by poet sung, or history reveal'd. 


Oh! were it mine, the heroic song to raise, 

Like Albion’s ancient bards with muse of fire, 

To pay the mighty dead their meed of praise, 

And future ages with their deeds inspire, 

Soon should this powerless hand essay the lyre 

With themes it dare not tempt; soon should it tell, 

To sooth regretting friendship’s fond desire, 

While mingl'd ride and grief the chords would swell. 
How high-soul’d Picton fought, how Cambria’s hero fell. 


Fallen is the hero, but his name shall live, 

While dauntless valour can a lustre shed 

O’er manly worth, tho’ no proud title give 

Their courtly aid that manly worth to spread; 

Never will be forgot, the war strewn bed 

Of carnage, where the dying Picton lay, 

That with the first in danger’s point he led 

The British armies to glory—and the way 

To victory cheer'd them on, thro’ many an arduous day. 


High gifted was his mind in war or peace, 

And honour kindled still its ardent beam, 

In care or peril bade its light increase, 

And o’er each gathering shadow tow’r supreme. 
Rest spirit of the brave! life’s feverish dream 

Is past, and thou hast gain’d some purer sphere 

Of brighter glory,—farewell honour’s theme, 

A long farewell to friends, to Britain dear, 

A nation guards thy fame, e’en foes that fame revere. 


Bright as the sun beams in the glowing west, 
When summer's sultry storm has roll'd away, 
Immortal glory on thy urn shall rest, 

O gallant spirit! to thy closing day 

May genius consecrate the embalming lay, 

That Bids the cherished memory of the brave 
Survive when sculptured monuments decay, 
Where many a si h wafts o'er the hero's grave, 

As pensive thought recalls time’s ever Japsing wave. 


From me, denied with energetic power, 

To wreathe thy !aurels (in Apollo's fane, 

A wandering stranger, or the Muses’ bower,) 
Suffice this feeble tribute: tho’ thy name 

May of some “ Thebe’s harp” the homage claim, 
A heart more firmly with thy worth impress’d 
Lives not to mourn thy fall, to greet thy fame, 

To breathe a prayer for thy eternal rest, 

Where m vision fails—in regions of the blest. 
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TALES OF MY STUDY; 


oR, 


COLLECTIONS OF A STAY AT HOME. 


BY ALFRED DOMICILE.—No. Ill. 


** T knew him well, Horatio.”— HAMust. 


‘* If I stand bere I saw him.”’— Ibid. 


Some twelve years ago I formed part 
of a muster of sportsmen who were as- 
sembled at the hospitable mansion of 
one of the heartiest and kindest of 
men. It was in Wiltshire, and my 
host and friend was a perfect model 
of what a country gentleman ought to 
be. Unfortunately for our field sports 
the frost set in upon us, during our 
stay, with such severity, that we could 
neither use horse nor dog for the pur- 
poses of the chace. We therefore em- 
ployed our mornings in viewing the 
fions of the neighbodrhood, and our 
evenings were cheated of ennui by the 
recital of sporting anecdotes or legends 
of the field. I shall now give one of 
these, as it was related by the son of 
our host, premising that I, Alfred 
Domicile, will personally vouch for 
the identity of the scenes and charac- 
ters introduced. I shall, with your 
leave good readers, call it . 

THE YOUNG SPORTSMAN'S 

TALE, 


Distant not more than a two-hours’ 
ride from hence, commences one of 
those enormous tracts of land termed 
a chace, from the right of deer feed 
and hunting attached to it, which in 
the feudal wera were frequently granted 
to those barons and gentlemen of re- 
pute who had made themselves useful, 
or of consequence, in the eyes of 
power, The one of which I speak has 
recently been curtailed of its any thing 
but “ fair proportions,’ and the bus- 
bandman who had before the misfor- 
tune to till lands in the purlieus of this 
property, can now sow his seed, in 
the sweat of his brow, with a hope of 
reaping a bounty from his labours, and 
without dreading the inroads of the 
deer or the sortie of the keepers after 
them. 






It was about four years ago that I 

was benighted in one of the many 
intricate and dangerous portions of 
this particular chace. J had hoped to 
have mastered its utmost precincts be- 
fore the day yielded to its dark adver- 
sary, and the speed with which I had 
ridden the first twelve miles of my 
journey in order to accomplish that 
object, only accelerated its failure. 
My horse fell lame ere I had treaded 
a fourth part of its intricacies. | 
dreamed not of this when I consented 
to the opening of another bottle at the 
hospitable mansion where I had pre- 
viously dined, or it might have been 
otherwise. But it is not till tried by 
peril that we woo prudence, and we 
rarely learn wisdom but in the school 
ofadversity. It is irksome for a sports- 
man to pause, but how many of us 
would be sooner with the quarry were 
we more frequently to do so. 

Well, sirs, I floundered on, over 
rut, furze, and bury, and with diffi- 
—~ kept my saddle, from the conti- 
nual plungings and rearings of my 
horse, which, of acuter vision than my- 
self, was frequently scared from his 
route by the sweep of a startled deer. 
I was obliged to dismount, for my 
seat became as precarious as a young 
sailor's in the shrouds, when the sea 1s 
angry, and the light skiff, unconscious 
of its crew's danger, dances upon the 
heaving waves, and is gay and buoyant 
in the very jaws of destruction. 1 be- 

to anathematize your sporting 
inners, and to wonder that people 
were not contented with the fox’s 
brush, or the hare’s pad, unless they 
were followed by a durst at the feast 
board, and a /rail of the red wine. 
Anon, it commenced to rain, and 
there was a moaning in the air as of 








troubled spirits, till mine, for I was a 
very youth then, felt cold and heavy. 
At that moment, a deep hollow bark 
of a dog, frightful at another time, 
came like music on my ear, for I knew 
man or his dwelling must be nigh. I 
was not deceived—guided by the rav- 
ing of the dog, I soon reached an 
antiquated, ill-kept building, which, 
from its whitewashed front I concluded 
must be the same which was generally 
called “ the white house of the chace.” 
This gave me little pleasure, for I now 
recollected a report that went abroad, 
that old Faulkner, the noted smuggler 
and poacher, here kept his court. 
But I had no alternative : “ present 
fears are worse than horrible imagin- 
ings,’ and I assumed a valour I hardly 
could feel, lifted the ponderous iron 
handle of the porch door, which served 
the double purpose of a knocker and a 
latch, and thundered boisterously upon 
the knob, which was its anvil. It was 
io very truth the bluster of a bully, 
who fears Jest the recoil of his own 
violence, like an overloaded fowling- 
piece, should prostrate him the victim 
of his own indiscretion. 

In a very few moments my signal 
was acknowledged, additional lights 
were discernible, and immediately I 
was accosted from within in a strain 
not of the most graceful melody, or 
cheerful recognition. 

“ Your business, master, your busi- 
ness; it is a rough night for visits of 
amusement, and trade has closed its 
shop since sunset.” 

“T am benighted—I would claim 
shelter for awhile, or a guide to the 
plain.” 

“ You must proceed,” rejoined the 
imperturbable janitor, “ we cannot 
serve you; the keepers will be abroad, 
you cannot miss them, and if they do 
not grapple you fora poacher, and take 
you to old Moses to-night, and the 
justice to-morrow, it will be because 
your gold is a more potent protector 
than your honesty.” 

I pleaded for some time in vain, till 
at last I ventured to enquire if the 
house was not Mr. Faulkuer’s, and to 
entreat that my name should be given 
tohim. This was complied with, and 
after a pause of, it may be, five minutes, 
the messenger returned. 

“Thank your stars that you had a 
father. You may come in, for he will 
have it so. Come, give us your horse, 
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you'll have a bill to pay for provender 


anon,” 

1 was met in the passage of this old 
house by Faulkner himself, who not 
only received me cordially but kindly, 
and Iwas conducted by him to a large 
old-fashioned room, uncarpeted and 
with whitewashed walls, and hung 
about with prints of Chevy Chace and 
the Duke of Marlborough’s victories. 
A cheerful wood fire was blazing on 
the red-bricked hearth, a couple of 
wire-haired greyhounds were stretched 
in lazy comfort before it, and two 
bettermost sort of yeomen, in riding 
gear, were seated on either side of its 
ample corners. Pipes and bottles of 
spirits were lying on an antique dog- 
clawed table, and a cold venison pie 
and a noble ham of bacon were on a 
sort of sideboard somewhat removed. 
I am thus particular, for after-circum- 
stances impressed the minutest points 
of that night upon my memory. 

Of Richard Faulkner himself [ hard. 
ly venture upon the portraiture. Setting, 
as he did, the revenue and the game 
laws at defiance, he yet performed so 
many charities and kindnesses to a 
class of poor people that winked at his 
captions, that { cannot bring myself 
to designate him the brigand he was 
described to be. He was of a bold 
but furrowed countenance, toil, and 
not extreme age for he wanted two or 
three years of sixty, had fallowed it 
with his ploughshare. Nearly six feet 
in stature, and close set withall, his 
gait was imposing, and great skill with 
the backsword and sabre added formi- 
dable advantages to his natural athle- 
tic powers. He hardly ever sought a 
quarrel, yet never tied from one— 
rarely commenced an injury, save in 
his contraband calling, but always 
avenged one; and hence the little 
squires that lived about him rather 
pretended ignorance of his doings 
than openly opposed them, and it has 
been hinted that the gentry, who kept 
house within the sphere of his influ- 
ence, were always famous for unadul- 
terated geneva. 

“Square round my boys, square 
round, "bout ships messmates,” sung 
out Richard, as he led me to his par- 
lour. “ Here is a younker hess 

father once did a good turn to Dick 
Faulkner, and may my brandy kegs 
be all bilged if he sha’n’t dry his coat 
at as good a fire-side as any in old 
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England, and warm his heart with as 
thorough proof moonshine as ever the 
dear lady of our revels shined upon. 
Come, doff your colours and your 
helmet young one—a scarlet coat and 
a jockey cap may be well enow in the 
sunshine, but on a night like this are 
of as much use as a pocket handkerchief 
on the foremast, or as a bowl dish 
when the white horses of the sea prance 
over us,” 

A few minutes completed my meta- 
morphosis, and entering into the spirit 
of my host, I joined the circle of the 
carousers nothing loth, and we sat 
“hob a nobbing,” as they called it, 
till night was almost at odds with 
morning; and it was then that I re- 
quested “an arm chair and a pillow 
to slumber a moment, if so Mr. Faulk- 
ner would permit.” 

“ Thou shalt have a bed boy, a bed, 
one fit for a king, and they do say a 
king slept in it once; but zounds you 
don't drink—come fill, fill, ‘a bowl 
and a bottle still bears the bell,’ fill to 
my Nancy—*‘ good luck to the Nancy 
of Christchurch,’ and with that he 
winked to his companions. 

At length, however, my entreaties 
for rest were granted, and I was con- 
ducted to my sleeping-room, having 
even Richard himself for my cham- 
berlain. 

“1 am fairly glad, Mr. Heartly,” 
says he, “that you did have t'other 
bottle at the squire’s yonder, since it 
gives me a chance of doing a good turn 
to the child of him who once served 
Richard Faulkner when debt was upon 
anda prison before him. I am a 
strange man, it may be roguish on an 
occasion, but ining it, aeten , heart's 
right, my heart's right. And I have 
seen bli days too, Mr. Heartly, 
and can remember the time when the 
scarlet coat and the velvet cap sat as 
blithely upon this weather-beaten form 
and frost-covered brow, as upon the 
best of you hunters. But there were 
clouds and crosses came about me, and 
—yet that’s away from my purpose— 
they who sail upon the bonny green 
waters must expect to e2acounter its 
sharks; and it’s ill ripping up old 
grievances, or abusing the garment 
that is no longer new.” 

I shook the old boy heartily by the 
hand, and expressed a hope that he 


might yet have quiet and re. thn we 


. © Ivs wishing success 


crew, 
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boy, after the ship has been scuitled 
and the cargo thrown overboard ; but 
I thank you for all that, thank you 
kindly, heartily; for what is it now 
to you, to any one, that Mr. Faulkner 
of Hill-side once had houses, and 
lands, and fair flocks, and brave 
steeds, and bonny children—where 
are they now? In the hands of 
strangers, in captivity, in the grave! 
You only see Richard Faulkner, the 
smuggler of the chace, alone before 
his blazing hearth, and laughing over 
his cheer: but, Loy, it is not the fairest 
tree that has the firmest heart, and the 
sunniest morning ere noon may be 
clouded.” 

I pressed again the proffered hand, 
and we interchanged “ good night” 
with mutual sincerity; but he had not 
gone many steps from the door ere he 
returned, and just opening it again 
wide enough to admit of his addressing 
me, said softly,— 

* Be not disturbed at what you may 
hear, no harm will come to you, the 
men below ride on a perilous errand— 
good night and be discreet.” 

I was not at a loss to understand 
his meaning : the men were his leaders 
when he had any particular cargo of 
spirits to house, and they were to go 
this night and meet those who were 
bringing it from the coast. About an 
hour after I had retired, I heard them 
depart; the only portion of the fare- 
well I could gather was, “ They will 
bring it over Martin’s-head, and will 
waitby the Giant’s-barrow—old Tom 
will tell you if Sanderson and his men 
are out; and if they be, rather avoid 
than seek a quarrel, by going a mile or 
two about by Cromley’s barn. Snare 
neither hare nor bird, but come right 
onward with the arewell— 
speed and caution {’—and the men, 
there were now three of them, set off 
ata round trot. 

I must have slept soundly for some 
hours, as the grey of the marhing 
faintly glimmered through the win- 
dows as I was aroused by the tramp of 
a horse at full speed, and presently by 
a violent knocking at the gateway. 
In a few minutes all was confusion 
below, and the voice of one of the men 
who left a few hours before was 
loud and hurried: “ There is no time 
oo » Smith has shot him; why 

he not let us pass, and take our 
words, it was not game we carried. We 









are all fettered, the steward knows it 
by this time, and the law will be here 
anon.” 

“But why did you fire?” “The 
keepers came upon us and insisted upon 
searching us, and swore that we should 
dismount and uncover our sacks. We 
refused and disputed their right, one 
word led to another, till Smith, he 
had the grog in his head, pushed by 
the ranger of Handley-walk, who 
struck him with his = This was 
enough, blows followed blows, till at 
last Smith fired upon one of them and 
he dropped. Jt was the work of a 
moment, and the consternation it 
caused in the keepers gave us the op- 
portunity of getting from them. What 
are we to do?” 

I could not hear the answer, but in 
about five minutes Faulkner came to 
me much disturbed—his greeting was 
brief but conclusive. 

“Mr. Heartly, there is a steed at 
the door that needs a rider, and there 
is light enough in the sky for you to 
sit him securely. You cannot miss 
the track to Kingston bushes, and you 
are then landed. I grieve to turn you 
out, as it seems, thus early, but just 
now there are safer nests than these of 
my building. Ne words, but away; 
the few thanks you owe me shut up in 
your mind, that when I am gone I 
may have one voice to grace my me- 
mory.” 

“But I hope nothing has occurred 
that will atfect you?” “A trifle, sir, 
a trifle; the cable must be again cut, 
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the weather-beaten hulk must drift ; 
where next he will find moorings no 
one can say, perhaps no where, per- 
haps in the grave. It's ill trusting 
men with liquor that have business to 
do, and a wise man should himself 
lead a project of difficulty, But lam 
grown old, and foolish, and lazy it 
seems, or there would have been no 
bl———_—s Pshaw, heed me not, Mr, 
Heartly, your friends will be waiting 
you, and those do thrive little who 
sow thorns in a father’s bosom. 
Should you again cross the old white 
house, and find it cold and desolate, 
it will only depict the fortunes of its 
ancient tenant. He that hath been on 
the seas, my young friend,” and he 
grasped me tightly by the wrist, and I 
think there was a tear — his cheek, 
“hath presages of dark hours, and 
mine are uponme. I may le on 
for a little time, but there will be no 
sailing with the wind — there have 
been violence and bloodshed!"’ 

The old man hurried me to the 
door, assisted me to mount, again 
wrung my hand, and shouting out, 
“Take the last farewell of Richard 
Faulkner,” departed from my view for 
ever. 

The next day I was summoned to 
give evidence of what I knew before a 
neighbouring magistrate. Smith and 
Mason were committed, but Faulkner 
had departed. The white house of 
the chace still stands, duit Faulkner 
1s nO more, 

1825, March. 


THE NEW ARION. 


On for a lute like his of yore, 

Whom the charm'd dolphins gaily bore, 
And gratefully, for the sweet song, 

That calm‘d the seas, that sped along, 
Making the os Neptune save 


Him who ha 


else found but a grave, 


In that same bright and buoyant wave! 
So might some natives of the deep, 
Spirit perchance, as kin-ly sweep, 
With my lorn heart, now fainting fast, 
In the dark tide which fate hath cast 
Between my eyes and those that are 
Ev'n to myself more precious far,— 


Sweep wi 


it o'er the scouring main, 


To the far land her footsteps bless, 
And shew her all that warm hearts pain, 


Its fondness and its hopelessness. 


, 
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« ‘and freedom of opinion can 
- am England only amongst a few highly 


- Theleaven of saletinaee 


| /Tuat extremes meet, is an observa- 
tion — to philosophy, as well 
as to.the common opinions and oc- 
eurrences of life. aay and enthu- 
\siasm, superstition scepticism, 
bi licentiousness, may ly 
for a time afflict society : but each has 
its re-wction, and eventually they will 
all be found to terminate nearly. in the 
same point. Sanguinary laws ensure 
their own violation; tyranny implies 
resistance and rebellion; proscription 
vand persecution engender an excess of 


ae the persecated, and thus man- 


are ht the great lessop, that 
rectitude moderation are the only 
sources of stability and, peace. 
« The present age, in this country at 
least,is by far too enlightened and 
advanced, to be seriously injured by 
enthusiasm of any sort; but it is clear 
.that we are equally removed from that 
period when either public measures, or 
social life, ere safe from the baneful 
effeets . of bigotry. The demon of 

ution still hovers over us; en- 
[iehtened opinions meet with at least 


a touch of obloquy as of approbation, 


and. are often suppressed by the injus- 
tice and cruelty of arbitrary power— 
by adaw above reason and a vigour 

ve the law.. There is a stage of 
society in which reason and philoso- 


phy will be the test of all things—the 


nearest approach that mankind has 
ever made to such a state of perfection 
may be witnessed, perhaps, in Geneva, 
ovon the western shores of the Atlan- 
tic. “Calvin had a good understand - 
ing, but an execrable heart; the 
burning of Servetus is horrible in the 
eyes of all good men,” says an és- 


; teemed writer of Geneva: what other 


state in Europe would suffer so. just, 
but strong a condemnation of its tute- 
lary saint, its hero and i-god. 
Such an unpolluted impartiali 
found 
individuals. 
persecution 
the yest mare of 
vulgar ;.but itis con- 
to reflect upon the 


educated or richly 


exists 
great and stall 
solatory 


- which, within the last fifty years, we 


have made towards gul 
ral principles, 
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REFLECTIONS UPON THE MORAL AND BIOGRAPHL 
CAL WRITINGS OF DR. JOHNSON. ; 


aoe erudition ot Johnson, his 
critical sagacity, his opinions 
upon subjects purely literary, and re- 
moved from the vortex of his passions, 
will, in all probability, be esteemed 
and admired as long as the English 

exists. But it admits of 
little doubt, that his deportment ia 
social life, and his matism asa 
writer, would be equally intolerable 
to the present age : his bigotry would 
be odious, his superstition con- 
temptible. : 

But we will dismiss, «as beyond our 
purpose, both his deportment. as an 
individual, and his style as a writer, 
Suffice it to say, that almost all differ- 
ence of opinion upon the latter sub- 
ject has arisen from, not considering 
that his style would be intolerable, 
upless supported bya profundity, of 
thought and a vigour of conception. 
When Dr, Johnson's thoughts are 
common place or trivial, and which 
is very often the case, , his style be- 
comes absolutely ridiculous, ; Of his 
imitators, not one possessed his sler- 
ling merits, and they have therefore, 
without a single exception, become 
disagreeable or disgusting in the pre- 
cise ratio of the closeness. of , their 
imitation, Persons of heavy imagina- 
tions and of no felicity of. thought, 
men whose minds are not nicely dis- 
criminative, are generally found to be 
the admirers and the imitators of tlie 
Johnsonian periods; but even these 
generally discard the style as_ they 
grow older, They lament that. the 
author’s writings were ever put into 
their hands at an age when the mind 
was weak in judgment and prone to 
imitation; they regret trove life 
that ey could not. acquire the au- 
thor’s valuable matter, but at the ex- 
of his ponderous turgidity. The 
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sint of composition, they will ever 
the standards of taste, and will 
bear to English literature the same re- 
lation that the Augustan writers bore 
to the age of the Scipios, and to those 
of Nero and Adrian. These useful 
truths cannot be too often inculcated, 
for the style of Johnson has injured, 
and, unless guarded against, always 
will injure a class peculiarly unable to 
protect themselves from the influence 
of bad example—we mean the super- 
ficial and half-learned, It is true, no 
public lecturer or writer upon criti- 
cism ever ventured to hold up Dr. 
Johnson's style as an object of imita- 
tion ; but they have never ventured to 
guard their pupils or students against 
practice, to which experience must 
have taught them that so many were 
addicted. 

But if Dr. Johnson violated all the 
decorum of life, the habits and decen- 
¢ies which constitute what an ingeni- 
ous author has appositely called the 
petty morals of intercourse, he has 

considered, in graver matiers, as 

the great champion of morality; the 
most powerful and unexceptionable of 
ethical writers ; the sturdy defender of 
orthodoxy and virtue. r opinions 
are frequently formed, and almost 
always ti by prejudice. Wetake 
them up without sufficient enquiry, 
aid transmit them from age to age; 
guceeeding generations receive them 
blindly, until chance and circum. 
stance create opposition, ioe HS 
extravagant as it is novel and unex- 
pected. That there will, ere long, be 
this re-action to.the blind zeal with 
which the writings of Dr. Johnson 
have been hitherto received, is clear 
from the change of sentiment which 
has already commenced upon the ten- 
deney of many of his productions. It 
may therefore be extremely useful to 
t this violence of re-action, 

vouring, before it commen- 

es, to ascertain the precise balance of 
the author's faults and merits. “Aa 
accurate analysis of the ddctor’s writ- 
nee with a philosophic estimate of 


effects upon society, would be an 
levelable work. “v 


Few writers in the English language 
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Omision, are serious and innumerable, 
and their pernicious effects are chiefly 
upon religion and morality. The ge- 
nerous. mind of youth is impatient and 
disgusted at the petty meanness and 
servility.of his sentiments upon all sub- 
jects relating to politics and govern- 
ments, and often seeks relief in ideal 
systems of perfect freedom; opposition 
to bondage generally begets avarchy 
and licentiousness, The young stu- 
dent naturally feels contempt and 
ridicule at the doctor’s confident belief 
in ghosts and spirits, and something 
more than contempt or ridicule at his 
Pees sophistry upon the subject 
of witchcraft; a sophistry which 
creates a rational doubt of his ability 
to resist this contemptible delusion, 
with all its train of mischief and folly. 
On religion, the doctor's opinions 
are so strait, unyielling, and severe, 
that they are totally impracticable in 
general life, and totally inapplicable 
to a vast number of dispositions. 
They are, moreover, often supported 
by merely dogmatical assertions, or by 
the most palpable sophistry and con- 
tradiction of our senses. The natural 
repugnance to such opinions and to 
such a mode ofsupporting them, tends 
to destroy all confidence in the judg- 
ment of the author; and such of his 
opinions as are really sound, are either 
discarded with the rest, or are at least 
deprived of much of their effieacy. 
- But similar observations will apply, 
with even ter force, to the moral 
writings of this extraordinary man, 
If Dr. Johnson intends to stigmatize or 
castigate vice, his process is frequently 
so rough, or even brutal, that we feel 
more of pity for the offender than of 
hatred for the offence. Emendation 
is seldom his design: nothing less 
than the fiercest vengeance appears to 
satisfy his ideas of moral justice. He 
does not attempt to cure the moral 
disease by the skilful dexterity of 
science—his patient becomes his vie- 
tim, and he sacrifices him with the 
tutfianly blows of his bludgeon. His 
moral disquisitions become painful to 
tead, and weré our studies con- 
fined to the life and w of * our 
great moralist,” we enter the 
scenes of the world rather as 
cilious contemners of vice, than 
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sciousness of our readers, than to any 
roofs we have given of their truth, 

t us therefore address ourselves to 
facts, and quote passages to justify 
our assertions. 

If we except the dictionary, which 
daily pursuits bring constnatiy before 
us, Dr, Johnson's greatest and most 
useful work is his biography of the 

oets, This work was composed when 
lis judgment was matured, and when 
he had collected from study and from 
experience all his vast stores of know- 
ledge. The species of writing was 
congenial to the author's mind and 
disposition: it afforded a fine tield for 
the exercise of his critical acumen and 
sagacity, and gave him an Opportunity 
of displaying the use he had made of 
his faculties in passing through the 
diversified scenes of lite—-from his re- 
sort to scenes of low-lived debauch 
with Savage, to the splendour and re- 
finements of the mansions of the great, 
This work, accordingly, abounds in 
the most profound and discriminating 
criticism, and is replete with invaluable 
observations upon human conduct. 
Yet it is this very work which most 
seplays the author's follies and vices, 
and which most clearly illustrates the 
Opinions we have been giving of the 
evil tendency of many of his writings, 
Who can read the life of Milton with- 
out alternately feeling admiration at 
the doctor’s powers of intellect, and 
indignation or contempt at his mon- 
Strous prejudices? Do not the same 
gbservations apply to the lite of Swift, 
abd is therea sing!le piece of biography 
throughout these volumes which Jen 
not display the same extraordinary 
mixture of intellect and weakness? 

Thus, in his life of Hughes as a poet, 
(which he terminates by telling us, 
that Hughes was not a poet) he says 
that the author “ made Phocyas (in 
the Siege of Damascus) apostatize from 
his. religion ; after which the abhor- 
rence of Eudocia would have been 
reasonable, his misery would have 
heen just, and the horrors of his re- 
pentance exemplary.’* Waving the 
monstrous brutality of these senti- 
ments, let us reflect that this was writ- 
‘ten. by a man who warmly and inces- 
sautly s persed the government in a 
system of inflict rsecution u 
i hation in radar he them ame 
tatize from their religion—to do that 
which he we ought. to meke a man’s 
wife abbor him, and which ought to 





subject him to the horrors of repent- 
ance. Dr. Johnson himself tells us, 
that he was piously brought up, 
but that during a part of his life he 
was a confirmed deist. It is therefore 
evident that he was a double apostate, 
apostatizing once from revelation to 
deism, and then back again to revela- 
tion. Dr. Johnson further informs 
us, that Stillingfleet, bishop of Wor. 
cester, frequently apostatized, and at 
last lived and died in “ philosophic in. 
difference,” anglice, he died a sceptic; 
and yet he never stigmatized the 
deistical bishop—so much for consis- 
tency. But the ange of religion 
may be culpable or highly praise- 
worthy, according to the motives, 
Had not Dr, Johnson's grandfather 
apostatized at the Reformation, Dr. 
Johnson might have been brought up 
a catholic, a sect, of all others, he ab- 
horred; or had not his more remote 
forefathers apostatized, he might have 
been a druidical priest, or more hum- 
ble pagan. This reasoning is irrefut- 
able, and obvious tu the meanest 
capacity; who then can place re- 
liance upon the writipgs of a man, 
whose works abound in such compli- 
cations of abhorrent sentiments and 
absolute inanity? Who can put such 
works in the hands of youth, umac- 
companied by comment. 

Addison was dreadfully addicted to 
liquor. An honest biographer ought 
to have mentioned this, and to have 
expressed his sorrow that a man s9 
highly gifted, and the champion of our 
religion, should have been prone to 
so degrading a vice. But what does 
our great moralist say upon the subject. 
“It is not unlikely that Addison was 
first seduced to excess by the’ manu. 
mission which he obtained from the 
servile timidity of his sober hours. 
He that feels oppression from the pre- 
sence of those to whom he knows him- 
self superior, will desire to let loose 
his powers of conversation; and who 
that ever asked succours from Bacchus 
was able to preserve himself from 
being enslaved by his auxiliary,” This 
is indeed strewing the paths of vice 
with flowers. A better way of pal- 
liating an odious and disgusting vice, 
and of luring others to its practice, 
could scarcely be devised. 

The meanness, and even treachery, 
of pacer mariage See dy Wi 
wick, elicits no uate reprobativ 
from this moral biographer; whi he 
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tells as true, the absurd, the improba- 
ble, and contradicted story, of Addi- 
son’s sending for his son-in-law, Lord 
Warwick, to show him how “a 
Christian can die.” This story Doctor 
Johnson took from the author of the 
Night Thoughts, but perverted and 
altered it to suit his purpose, This is 
what, we suppose, may be called a 
pious fraud, 

Addison was selfish and malignant, 
and had done a serious injury to his 
friend, the mild and unoffe::ding Gay. 
On his death-bed, Addiscn’s consci- 
ence stung him, and he sent for Gay, 
to assure him, that “1p HE RECOVERED” 
he would recompense him, How we 
palter between vice and virtue even 
upon the threshold of eternity! Ad- 
dison did not recover, and poor Gey 
went unrecompensed. Such an anec- 
dote is by far more useful to mankind 
than the silly fiction of his teaching 
Lord Warwick, “ how a Christian can 
die.” Johnson tells us that Lord 
‘Warwick was a young man of “ very 
irregular life.” ‘The source of almost 
all irregularity of life is intoxication; 
we are not told what effect Addison’s 
habits and example had had upon his 
Lordship in this respect. 

Of what may be called decent works, 
works which do not outrage decency 
by profane or immodest language, per- 
haps the inost pernicious and immoral 
that has recently sullied English lite- 
rature is Dr, Johnson’s Life of Savage. 
In this celebrated production, which 
the world has so blindly received, every 
species of vice, including even the 
most cowardly and atrocious murder, 
accompanied by the most aggravating 
circumstances, is either palliated or 
unblushingly defended. 

Savage, who had always lived by 

ering others, had at length wea- 

ried out the most patient and benevo- 
lent, . He was therefore obliged to 
devise some means of supportin: him- 
self otherwise than by begging charity, 
or by borrowing what he never meant 
to\repay. For this purpose he re- 
turned to London from Richmond, 
When he accidentally met with two of 
his former strolling companions in de- 
bauch, Instead of pursuing the de- 
sign which every manly feeling would 
have prompted him to pursue, be re- 
d with these vagabonds to a pot- 
s¢, where they sat drinking until 
were ed to, depart by tbe 
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tion was “ to ramble about the streets 
and divert themselves with such 
amusements as should offer themselves 
till morning.” We believe what Dr. 
Johnson here called * amusements,” 
must have consisted in a choice be- 
tween the pickpocket, the drunkard, 
and the very refuse of prostitutes, 
But this trio soon satered a brothel, 
which Dr. Johnson is pleased to call 
“a coffee-house.” Here they acted 
the parts of bullies, and having done 
every thing to provoke a quarrel, but 
in vain, one of them “ kicked down 
the table. This produced a quarrel, 


‘Swords were drawn, and one Mr. 


James Sinclair was killed. Savage 
likewise wounded a_ maid-servant,” 
This is Dr. Johnson’s mode of telling 
this at once disgusting and horrible 
transaction. The facts as proved on 
the trial were, that whilst the un- 
happy Mr, Sinclair’s arms were held 
by a woman, the point of his sword 
being cn the ground, Savage, with 
the most cowardly ferocity, stabbed 
him in the bowels, and then cutting 
open the head of a woman with his 
sword, he run into the streets, and 
(so cowardly is outrage) tamely sub- 
mitted to be taken. For this he was 
tried, and most justly condemned to 
be hanged. Not one single palliating 
circumstance appeared in his behalf— 
never was a Case more aggravated. 
The charity bestowed upon him for 
his repttable support was squandered 
in liquor; charity was thus perverted 
to drunkenness, wanton lewdness fol- 
lowed intoxication, and the murder 
of a defenceless man, with the despe- 
rate wound of a_ helpless’ woman, 
crowned the night’s debauch. ‘The 
most mistaken mercy of the crown 
eventually rescued the culprit from 
the gallows. These are the unco- 
loured facts of this dreadful transac- 
tion; and yet Johnson, the stern mo- 
ralist, whose loyalty and orthodoxy 
were so sensitive and outrageous, 
narrates the whole case, not onl 

without a single expression of disap- 
probation at the debauch, or of horror 
at the bloodshed, but palliates’ the 
whole by every softened word, and 
by a most artful method of narration. 
He calls it an “* event,” and doubts 
“ whether it ought to be mentioned 
as a crime or a calamity.” Not a 
word is breathed by the religious 
Johnson, for the unhappy tan who 
was 80 suddenly ‘sent Sees “such “a 
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scene of pollution into the presence 
of his God, “ with all his imperfec- 
tions on his head.” 

The defence of Savage was full of 
falsehood and chicanery; and as such 
it was very properly stigmatized by 
the learned judge who tried tlie 
cause ; yet Johnson tells us that the 
audience heard it “ with respectful 
silence,’ and that “ those who 
thought he ought not to be pitied, 
owned that applause could not te re- 
fused him!” So determined and in- 
decent is the biographer in his apo- 
logy for this horrid deed, and its re- 
volting accompaniments, that, with 
all his usual servility of deference to 
men in power and office, he even vi- 
tuperates the judge who tried the 
cause, 2s “ brutal and insolent”’—and 
concludes the whole narration, by 
telling us, that when Savage came out 
of Newgate, “ he found the number 
of his friends not lessened,” and that 
“the memory of Savage may not be 
much sullied by his trial, After his 
release,’ says Dr. Johnson, “ he met 
with the prostitute who had given 
evidence of the scene in the brothel, 
and she asking him charity, he 
changed the only guinea he had, and 
divided it equally between her and 
himself—an action which, in some 
ages, would have made a saint, and 
yerhaps in others ahero.” To which 
et us add, an action which stamps 
him as an insensible, indiscriminating 
profligate. 

Even Mr. Savage, with all his ha- 
bitual indifference and profligacy, 
was ashamed of Dr. Johnson’s apo- 
logies of his conduct: he never con- 
sidered himself * free from the guilt 
of blood ;” and in allusion to drunk- 
enness being pleaded in extenuation 
of his guilt, he very sensibly replied, 
that “ it was no very just repre- 
sentation of a good man to suppose 
him liable to drunkenness, and dis- 
posed in bis riots to cut throats.” 
Surely Dr. Johnson must have blushed 
at Sav‘ge’s superior sensibility to the 
enormity of his guilt. 

It is difficult to conceive a man 
more utterly worthless, more tho- 
roughly destitute of good, or more 
completely saturated with bad quali- 
ties than this object of Dr. Johnson’s 
attachment and panegyric. Through- 
out his life, neither pride nor want 
couklever stimulate him to any de- 
termination to support himself by his 


own exertions; he always preferred a 
mean and abject dependence on the 
nay of others, At one time, sup- 
ported by the annual bounty of a 
prostitute actress, at another by the 
charity of a generous but bankrupt 
player, at a third by a nobleman 
whom he pretended to despise; and 
at another by an unwilling subscrip- 
tion amongst his cominon friends~ 
this wretched state of servile depend- 
ence never awakened in him any 
feelings of shame; provided he had 
money to procure drink and amuse- 
ments, he was satisfied. And yet not 
one feeling of surprise or honest 
indignation does Dr. Johnson ex. 
press for this unparalleled baseness, 
Surely a moralist might have taken 
advantage of this, to make reflections 
useful to mankind; instead of which 
Dr. Johnson either taints the ear 
with approbation, or undermines all 
morals, by confounding such unpar- 
donable vices with virtues. 

Savage, in his friendships, was in- 
constant, mean, and treacherous; in 
his enmities he was violent, even to 
ferocity. The kind-hearted and ge- 
nerous Sir Richard Steel took him 
into his house, contrived schemes for 
his independent support, and main- 
tained him in a manoer at once libe- 
ral and delicate: all that time, Savage 
was rendering Sir Richard’s failings 
and peculiarities the objects of his 
mimicry and ridicule. Yet Dr. 
Johnson defends this complication of 
treachery and ingratitude, by calling 
it “ a weakness,” and saying, “ there 
are few who do not sometimes in the 
wantonness of thoughtless mirth, or 
the heat of transient resentment, 
speak of their benefactors with levity 
and contempt; the fault therefore of 
Mr. Savage was rather negligence 
than ingratitude.” Savage was in the 
daily habit of making his kind and 
warm-hearted benefactor the object 
of his buffoon jests and witty sar- 
casms in the different coffee-houses 
frequented by the wits, and at a time 
when coffee-house fame was every 
thing to an author. This, Dr. John- 
son is pleased to call, not ingratitude, 
but—* negligence.” 

But worse, if possible, than this, was 
Savage’s conduct to Lord Tyreonnel. 
That nobleman “received him into his 
family, treated him as his equal, and 

ed -to allow him two hundred a 
year,” about equal to six huadred 





unds of our present money. “His 
(Savage’s) apeomnens was splendid, 
hisexpenses large and his acquaintance 
extensive.’ His lordship at one time 
made him a present of a set of books, 
magnificently bound, and stamped with 
the Tyrconnel arms. What was the 
return for all this? His lordship, in 
walking through the streets, discovered 
those splendid books in a pawnbro- 
ker’s shop, pawned to purchase liquor, 
and to defray brothel and coffee-house 
expenses. It was Mr, Savage’s con- 
stant practice to enter a tavern with 
his vulgar companions, often vaga- 
bonds casually picked up in the streets, 
drink the most costly wines in profu- 
sion, and then repair to Lord Tyrcon- 
nel’s mansion, assume the command 
of the house, order up the most ex- 
travagant entertainment, and commit 
such riot and debauch, that the police 
or watch could alone quell the out- 
rage. When his lordship was obliged 
to dismiss*such a miscreant from his 
family, Savage declared that “he had 
done nothing that ought to exclude 
him, and that his only fault was that 
he could not be supported with no- 
thing.” All this, and much more of 
the same nature does Dr, Johnson re- 
Jate, and he relates it without the 
slightest term or insinuation of re- 
proach or disapprobation. On the 
contrary, his method of telling the 
story is artfully contrived to interest 
the render on the side of the delin- 
quent, and he even palliates his gross- 
est vices by many observations, and 
amongst others by remarking, “ that 
his prosperity was heightened by the 
force of novelty, and made more in- 
toxicating by a sense of the misery in 
which he had so long languished.” 
That misery should produce prudence 
and feeling for others is a highly use- 
ful and reasonable doctrine, but that 
a& rememberance of misery should 
make a man when elevated to prospe- 
nity, either debauched or ungrateful, 
isa doctrine at.once absurd and de- 
testable. 

During his amity with Lord Tyr- 
connel, Savage had extolled him in 
“The Wanderer,” for delicacy, pene- 
tration, humanity, generosity, candour, 
and politeness; after his quarrel, he 
Vituperated him as a wretch without 
good nature, understanding, or justice. 

‘his alternate adulation and malig- 
nity, Dr. Johnson puts in the most 
e light, he does not pro- 
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nounce him guilty, but tells. us that 
“he was considered by many as rather 
criminal than as unhappy.” When 
Lord Tyrconnel is stimulated to re- 
venge by Savage’s reiterated insults 
and brutality, Johnson does not re- 
rove his condescension, but sneers at 
ie for his going to the place of con- 
test accompanied by others: the doc- 
tor must have forgotten that Savage 
had already been convicted of the most 
cowardly, treacherous, and brutal as- 
sassination. . 

After a life combining almost every 
possible depravity, and crime, and 
without a single moral quality that in 
genuity could torture into a virtue, 
this man received a pension from a 
joint subscription of his friends, upon 
his express stipulation that he would 
retire from the haunts of his profli- 
gacy, and repair to Wales, where he 
might devote himself to study. Upon 
this agreement fifteen guineas was paid 
him, and he left London in the stage 
for Swansea. But fourteen days after 
his departure, he wrote to his friends 
that he was yet on the road, he had 
spent all his money, and wanted the 
means of proceeding on his journey. 
A further remittance was sent him, the 
balance of the subscription, but, in- 
stead of fulfilling his agreement, and 
performing his promise, he repaired 
to Bristol, where after a life similar to 
that he had led in London, he even- 
tually died, as he deserved, in a jail. 
There was a native baseness, a deteste 
able meanness in Savage, which he 
evinced throughout life, and which 
Johnson relates in a manner to suppress 
rather than to excite the indignation, 
or at least the contempt of his readers. 
With less of talents than Dr. Johnson 
would attribute to him, Savage un- 
questionably had abilities sufficient to 
procure him an honourable and inde- 
pendent support, but in no one in- 
stance were his talents ever used for 
any such purpose; they were alter- 
nately prostituted to adulation or to 
invective, either to obtain support or 
to gratify an unreasonable revenge. 
When he had wearied and exhausted 
the patience of his private benefactors, 
his resource was not in literary indus- 
try, but in solicitations upon the 
great. He became a voluntary lau- 
reat, and a pensioner upon the private 
purse of the queen; he solicited » 
place from Sir Robert Walpole; and 
whilst in conversation he was sepre-~ 
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senting Sir Robert as méan in talents, 
and vicious in disposition, he pub- 
lished a poetical epistle to him full of 
extravagant praise. 
The constrained and extravagant 
ore of men in power, with which 
ryden’s prefaces are replete, was the 
vice of the age, and not of the poet; 
but that vice had ceased to be fashion- 
able in the time of Savage; his outra- 
eous, and incessant flattery of all who 
ad any thing to give, must be ascri- 
bed solely to himself. His invariable 
invective against every object of his 
praise, as soon as they reproved his 
vices or decreased their bounty, is 
called by Dr. Johnson “ literary hypo- 
wo or palliated by saying that he 
might have found his friends and be- 
nefactors, upon closer acquaintance, 
to be unworthy of panegyric. His 
— of taking money tor puttin 
is name to what he never wrote, aad 
of writing libels for hire, is expressed 
by Dr. Johnson in very softened lan- 
guage. Who can read such a prosti- 
tution of forbearance, or of praise, 
without reflecting upon Dr. Johnson’s 
merciless, and even ferocious vitupe- 
ration of the unhappy Chatterton, for 
his fiction respecting the Rowley ma- 
nuscripts. With Savage, reiterated 
moral crimes are termed “ literary hy- 
pocrisy,”—with the ill fated Chatter- 
ton, “ literary hypocrisy,” is denoun- 
ced as a moral crime, 
But our great moralist tells us, that 
“ the reigning error of his (Savage’s ) 
life was, that he mistook the love for 
the practice of virtue, and was indeed 
not so much a good man, as the friend of 
dness,”—“ his writings uniformly 
tended to the exaltationof the mind,and 
the propagation of morality and piety.” 
To form a proper idea of this ex- 


cessive prostitution of language, and 
dereliction of principle in Dr. John- 
son, the reader must refer to Savage's 
writings; to his most filthy and vi. 
cious poem “The Progress of a Di. 
vine,” his “London and Bristol De. 
lineated,” and to the greater part of 
his vicious and indecent poem of the 
“Bastard.” These poems, and they 
are unquestionably the best of his wri- 
tings, are too replete with vice and 
brutality to be read in our times; it is 
impossible to quote from them. 

here is but one action in the life 
of this man, that Dr. Johnson stigma- 
tizes with a word sostrong as “ wicked. 
ness.” We allude tothe charge made 
against him, of influencing an election 
against the government, at a time 
when he was in the receipt of a pen- 
sion from the queen—in the eyes ofa 
tory like Dr. Johnson this was indeed 
a crime. 

There are in society numerous per- 
sons who conceive, that genius can 
atone for any irregularity, extrava- 
gance, or even vice: the invarible 
concomitant of this principle is, the 
delusion that they themselves are pos- 
sessed of this genius, Those persons, 
and their influence upon the half 
learned, upon the half wise, is immense, 
have always been confirmed in their 
principles, and instigated to their 
practices, by Dr. Johnson’s life of Sa- 
vage. A celebrated person of our own 
time, who, if genius could palliate 
error, or atone for dissipation, was of 
all men on earth possessed of that ge- 
nius, has been known to concur in 
our sentiment respecting the baneful 
tendency of this celebrated piece of 
biography, and to trace many of his 
own irregularities to his early perusal 
of Johnson’s “ Life of Savage.’ 


The Editer of the European Magazine has inserted these reflections on the 
writings of Dr. Johnson, not only from the importance of the subject, but from 
knowing it to be the production of a man of talent. He feels it necessary, how- 
ever, to observe, that he is far from assenting to all the positions and sentiments 
which it contains, and will accordingly make some comments upon it in the nest 


number of the European. 





FADING FLOWERS. 
FapinG flofvers! fading flowers! ye ate like the sadden'd heart, 
When its hopes, as briet as odours, from it momently depart ; 


Yet are like the clouds of evening, as they darken one by one, 
After each has had a farewell, of the dilatory sun, 


, ; 


But the western clouds have only, when the smile.of day hath ceased, 
To return gerbes: the isk ies, and wait its-kindlivg in the east; // 

And the flow’rs, if fragrant ever, will a sweetness still retain, 

Bat the wither'd heart will never shine, will never bloom again. 


G. N. 
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THE VETERAN SERGEANT. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF DE BERANGER. 


Coss by his darling daughter's busy wheel, 
The veteran sergeant all his woe beguiles ; 
And in his arms, pierced by the foeman’s steel, 
Nurses his little grandchildren with smiles ; 
There calmly seated by his cottage hearth— 
Poor refuge for the last years of the brave !|— 
Musing, he said, “ "Tis little to have birth ; 
God grant ye both, my sons! a glorious grave!" 


But hark ! what hears he ? ‘Tis the drum that sounds; 
He sees a gay battalion pass afar ; 
And to his hoary brow the blood rebounds; 
The veteran courser feels again the spur. 
But, soon, ‘** Alas,” he sorrowfully cried, 
“ *Tis not the banner I have bled to save. 
If ever you arm on the patriot side, 
God give ye both, my sons! a glorious grave ! 


“ How brilliantly once glitter’d through the fight 

Those yarbs of blue, with conquest now outworn ! 
When liberty would hurl her bolts of might 

*Midst sceptres broken and ‘mid thrones o’erborne, 
Foes, reunited by our victories, 

All join’d in wreathing garlands for our brave: 
Happy who fell in sacred times like these! 

God grant to ye, my boys! a glorious grave! 


* That noon of valour was too soon o’ercast ; 
The ranks are left for titles and estate ; 
And lips yet sullied by war's blackening blast, 
‘Turn ready flatterers of the ignoble great, 
Freedom herself deserts, with her false host, 
From throne to throne some vile employ they crave: 
Our shame is measur'd by our honours lost, 


God give ye both, my sons! a glorious grave!” 1 


Just then, still at her distaff, his fair child 
Broke softly on his plaint, with one of those 
Forbidden songs, which with dismay have fill'd 
The tyrant's breast, they startled from repose. 
* People! in your turn (with a deep low voice, 
He murmur'd) at these notes awake, and save,” 


“oo Then, with a sigh o’er his fond slumbering boys, Y 


“ God grant ye both, my sons! a glorious grave.” 





STANZAS. cD aawinnos 3 Adi 
Wnuy should I seek to dive into the flood To | 


Of thoughts now frozen in thy vestal bosom ? 


It is like tearing open a spring bud, lovrera™ 
To gaze upon its yet unfolded blossom. loti nodW 
For, ev’n if love, still slumbering there, awoke ; | od a . 


At my first call, not all the world of wonder, — 


“And bliss, that on his eyes thus carly broke, ow oft Jul 


Would keep, till the grave’s night, their lidsasunder, : 
| rast} woh Py baA 
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THE RECLUSE. 


EARLY RISING. 


Persons are always most influ- 
eneed by that, of which they under- 
stand the rationale, ‘the how and the 
wherefore, and it would be well forall 
parties if this mode of governing were 
more practised, as it would oblige 
rulers to understand what they enforce, 
which would lead to many improve- 
ments in legislation. 

I am desirous of becoming a ruler, 
and inorder thereunto, I propose to raise 
a large army of early risers from among 
the slug-a-beds of human kind ; but as 
I have no other means of enforcing 
my wishes than persuasion, I am hap- 
pily led to employ the wisest of all 
means; as a Frenehman would say, 
par felicité de'situation, and I hail 
this favourable circumstance as an 
omen of my goed success. 

It is generally admitted as a fact, 
that early rising contributes to health, 
strength, and leisure; yet it is prac- 
tised by, comparatively, few, except 
those persons whose callings are so 
clamorous as to compel their attend- 
ance. Now, why is this? [ think it 
must be because the slug-a-beds are 
not conscious of the injurious process, 
the result of which they cannot deny. 

It is that ‘process, hen; I propose 
to unveil to them, and if I can fix 
their attention, I doubt not to have 
them for faithful lieges to the end of 
their lives: for observe, the duration 
of my life is of no consequence; my 
dominion depends on quite another 
thing, and is only subject to dissolution 
by the introduction of the rule of a 
more potent monarch; for as long as 
my influence lasts, “ his servants ye 
are whom ye obey.”” 

The muscular strength of animals 
depends on bundles of fibres that ad- 
mit of expansion and contraction in 
bulk and length. They are expanded 
in bulk by the admis:ion of the blood; 
on which, be it observed, the mecha- 
nical action, as well as the mainte- 
nance of their own texture, depends, 
This bulk is gradually reduced by ex- 
ercise, until the greatest length is ob- 
tained, when it is obvious that a supply 
of food and of blood is necessary to 
enable the muscles to repeat the pro- 
cess we have described as consequent 
upon exertise ; for as that is but the 


passing of the muscles from the bulky 
to the lengthened or elongated state, 
they must be restored to the former 
before they can again pass to the lat- 
ter; and as exercise is but the passing, 
so we are incapable of exercise, but in 
eae as we shall have repassed 
to the bulky state. 

Now, rest facilitates this restoration, 
but it will be obvious that rest alone 
will not do it; for although the mus- 
cles will expand with rest, yet without 
the blood to fill mechanically the in- 
terstices, the muscles will yield on 
the slightest tension, and fatigue and 
exhaustion ensue: therefore the pre- 
sence of the blood is necessary to ex- 
pand the muscular congeries, and exer- 
cise is equally neeessary to extend it, 

Now we come to the effect of lying 
a-bed, in health and strength. We 
have seen that muscular action con- 
sists of alternate contraction and dilat- 
ation—that these depend on the blood 
and exercise, and that rest facilitates 
the accumulation of blood and conse- 
quent dilating of the muscles, We 
also know that overstraining of the 
muscles causes the most alarmin 
weakness, but we suppose this coal 
to length, and yet we have seen that 
strength depends as much on the 
dilatation as on the extension of the 
muscle; and as the distance from 
London to York must be the same as 
from York to London, so the over 
dilatation must be as injurious in its 
degree as the over-extension: the 
effect of rest being to facilitate the 
expansion, when that has reached its 
maximum it must cause an injurious 
tension in that direction, This being 
daily repeated must certainly cause 
weakness, and the worst sort of weak- 
ness, that which is habitual; yet this 
must be the effect of lying in bed one 
half hour longer than is necessary to 
the full expansion of the muscles ; for 
exercise then. becomes necessary for 
their relief from the injurious tension 
in which they are held, in that which 
is generaliy (but I think erroneously) 
considered as their relaxed state: for t 
contend they must not be considered 
as threads, but as systems of threads, 
whose peculiar action corisists in being 
alternately extended in bulk and 
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ength. The system, therefore, is 
subject to tension when at its greatest 
bulk as well as its greatest length, 

And now, I suppose, it is not diffi- 
eult to understand how lying in bed 
too long prevents health and strength ; 
but this is done in a higher degree by 
soft beds and warm clothing, for as 
these allow of the greater expansion 
of the muscles without its being caused 
by the presence of the blood, which 
alone gives strength; so they prevent 
the access of that fluid, as they in- 
crease by rarefaction the bulk of the 
fibres. and of the portion of blood they 
contain; which is obviously ineffica- 
cious as a means of strength, for its 
whole effect is lost in the transitiou 
from the warm bed to the temperature 
of the atinosphere ; and as the increase 
of bulk is limited, whether that in- 
crease be caused by heat or the pre- 
sence of the blood, must determine the 
quantity of strength to be imparted— 
to cause it by heat, then, must be un- 
favourable to strength. The same 
remark applies to the atmosphere of 
the room in which you sleep, for if 
that is heated you cannot have muscu- 
lar refreshment. Whynot? Because 
as fluids expand by heat, when so ex- 
panded it is impossible to introduce 
an a quantity of blood into the 
muscles, 


The action of the warm bath con- 
firms this theory; for there you get 
the bulky state of the muscles quickly, 
and with nourishment you are capable 
of renewed action ; or if you rest, the 
access of the blood is facilitated, and 
consequently a exhausted strength 
is restored, But the warm bath differs 
from the warm bed, in that its appli- 
cation is temporary and therefore salu- 
tary ; for it is well understood, that a 
permanent warm bath would be very 
codling, 

Continuance in bed beyond the time 
necessary for refreshment tends to 
cause corpulence, for it is only whilst 
the muscles are in the bulky form that 
the fatty matter can be deposited. 

This disease, which is easily pre- 
vented, but very difficult of cure, ob- 
viously prevents the proper elongation, 
and consequently expansion, of the 
muscles, by the deposit of an unor- 

_Ranized substance in the space that 

_the blood (organized for nourishment 

_ And for circulation) should fill, Thus, 

iby shortening the muscles it lengthens 
j journey, and makes objects of 
«» M. April, 1825. 





business and pleasure inaccessible to 
you, which, as my subjects, you could 
attain, 

It may be easily understood why 
extreme idleness is so distressingly 
painful; the muscles are being 
stretched the wrong way for want of 
that exercise, which even in excess 
would be preferable, for it would at 
least make rest sweet, which is thus 
embittered. 

List, oh! list, ye listless slaves of 
sloth, start up for once and it will be a 
medicine for you; take exereise, even 
to moderate fatigue, and you will know 
the sweets of rest: then you are nearly 
drilled for my service—enter, and your 
cure is accomplished. 

The theory of cramps and growing 

ins seems, to me, quite simple in con- 
junction with this system. 

The muscles are elastic, the nerves 
not. In cases of strong exercise or 
fatigue, during which cramp usually 
oceurs, the muscles have been fully 
stretched, and in returning to the 
bulky form they must depart, more or 
less, from the straight line of the arc 
they usually describe (as any one may 
see if they attempt to make a longer 
thread describe the same arc as a 
shorter); and in so doing they, will 
press upon the nerve they would other- 
wise have passed, and by its tension 
cause pain: which, if continued, as 
in swimming, will paralyze the nerve, 

revent the brain's controul over the 
fimb, and, as we know, often end 
fataliy. 

In other cases, ceasing to exert the 
limb or doing it vigorously, will ge- 
nerally extricate these near iriends, but 
not always without leaving pain in the 
injured nerve. 

Growing pains are, J suppose, a 
milder kind of cramp, arising from 
the muscles being miore easily stretch- 
ed, and perhaps habitually too lop 
(to provide for their growth), whic 
occasions this accident. to be more fre- 
quent, but milder, and to ensue parti- 
cularly after fatigue. Both these 
inconveniencies must be alleviated, at 
least, by early rising, and as such 
afford motives to join the peep of day 


i recommend to the elite of my 
corps to propose to themselves some 
specific course cf action: a lauguage 
or a science to acquire—French, | 
lian, geography, music, or a course of 
reading in natural History, history, 

2uU 
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political economy, or the science of 
man: by this means the practice of 
early rising will be facilitated, because 
you increase the motive. By rising at 
such time as to provide for this and a 
walk before breakfast, thousands, 
many thousands of common-place 

rsons in the middle rank of life (who 

ave seldom any claim upon them be- 
fore breakfast) might become highly 
accomplished and intelligent persons, 
and I promise them distinction ac- 
cording to merit. 

The effect of warm rooms and ex- 
posure to cold, may be easily traced 
on this theory; but I confine myself 
on this occasion to raising a corps of 
early risers. The bounty I offer to 
recruits is the song of the lark, the 
sparkling dew-drop, the glorious-co- 
loured east—and that which may per- 
haps come on them by surprize, the 


effect of the morning sun on objects 
in the west, which amounts sometimes 
to a creation in landscapes. To the 
inhabitants of London I offer an hour 
or two of smokeless atmosphere, which 
they must think can be accomplished 
only by a magician: but no, if they 
only agree to be my subjects, they 
shall enjoy it. The permanent pay 
and allowances are most liberal; 
health and strength I have proved 
tbat my subjects must attain in a higher 
degree than others; and if, as Poor 
Richard says, “‘ time ismoney,” money 
they shall receive. Half-pay, in pro- 
portion to the length of service. 

The only return I require on their 
part for these advantages is quite an 
affair of honour, simply an occasional 
acknowledgment that they owe them, 
in some measure, to 

THE RECLUSE. 


THE GREEK EMIGRANT’S SONG TO THE FLAG OF HIS COUNTRY. 


The first Ship from Greece, since its renewed slruggle for Independence, 
appeared on the Thames a short period since. 


FLAG of my country, fair pennon of glory, 

I bow me in rapture to see thee once more, 

As thou kisseth the breeze I list to the story 
My forefathers’ laurels embellish’d of yore : 
Flag of my country, thou speak’st of the free ! 
Standard of Sparta, thou'rt holy to me! 


I view thee, a herald of hope from the land, 
Where again is exalted the war cry and brand; 
I read in thy message a proof that the storm 
Is now dying ‘neath sunshine that shadow'd thy fofti 
A dove from our ark o'er the waters thou'rt cast, 
_ And thou seemeth to tell that the deluge is past. 


Fair beacon of triumph uprais’d from the tomb, 
Where Thermopyle heroes have laid them to rest, 
Lo, the spirit of Marathon bids thee to bloom, 

And Salamis flings its green leaf on thy crest ; 

Brave pennon, I see thee in holiness wave 

O*er the turban and crescent, the spoils of the brave ! 


Court the winds, my own banner, return o’er the sea, 

To the land that shad/ de from the land that is free, 

Bear the pray'rs of its sons, who learnt from thy name 

To rival thy war-fields, thy heroes in fame; 

Here thousands shall triumph when, bright as morn’s star, 
Thou flutter’th victorious o’er slavery and war! 


March, 1825. 


J. FP. Stuart. 
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WOMEN. 


—_— 


** Most Women have no characters at all.” — Porr. 


Ir has often been a subject of dis- 
pute whether there is a disparity be- 
tween men and women—I mean in 
their intellectual powers. A number 
of writers have endeavoured to prove 
the inferiority of female intellect. 
The opinion of one of the advocates 
for male superiority is clearly enough 
delivered in the line quoted above. 
If we are guided by analogy, we must 
admit the intellectual equality of the 
sexes. The males in the animal crea- 
tion make no pretensions to superior 
wisdom. Amongst the domestic ani- 
mals, the male is by no means more 
sagacious than the female: the lion- 
ess shews fully as much cunning in 
poms her prey as ‘the king of the 

ts ;’ and the female of the feathered 
tribes seem to have all the wisdom of 
the male, for she devotes herself in 
em foresight to the rearing of a 
rood of future songsters, while the 
male does nothing but chirp and 
chatter, and neglect his business all 
day long. It is asked, how is it there 
is no natural difference between the 
sexes, that women, in nearly all ages 
and all countries, have held a subor- 
dinate station in society? The rea- 
son is obvious and simple. Men 
were stronger than women, and they 
took advantage of their own strength. 
They compelled the weak sex to per- 
form all the drudgery, while they 
lounged in idleness, or engaged in 
employments suitable to their mascu- 
line superiority. As civilization ad- 
vanced, they did every thing in their 
Svea to rivet the chains they had 
ery degradation which 

they had themselves unfeelingly 
caused, they alleged as a proof of the 
inferiority of the sex. If women had 
the superiority in physical 
strength, the case might have been 
reversed. They might have assigned 
all the drudgery to the men, and 
taken all the ease and the fine work 
to themselves. They might have tri- 
umphed in their superior wisdom, 
nd urged as a proof of male infe- 
nority the degradation which they 


had wickedly caused. And, if the 
same quantum of attention, as a mas 
thematician would say, had been paid 
by the woman to the keeping down 
of the men, which Aas been bestowed 
by the men on the perpetuating of 
the degradation of the woman, it is 
questionable if the sex that now 
vaunts so proudly its mental supe- 
riority would have been able to break 
loose from its ignoble bondage, and 
assert its right to intellectual equa- 
lity. I need not remark that the 
gentle nature of “ enti woman” 
would not have permitted her to take 
advantage of her strength; and that 
male shoulders would not have been 
loaded by an unequal burden, nor 
male intellect calumniated by unjust 
reproach, even though women had 
a the physical superiority that 

as been abused to such unworthy 
purposes by the masculine lords of 
creation. 

But it is said, it has ever been the 
lot of genius to attain to eminence in 
spite of the difficultirs of fortune, 
birth, and education. Allowing, then, 
that females labour under disadvan- 
tages from these sources, is it not 
surprising that they do not exhibit 
examples of triumphing over them? 
I reply, they have done so. A brief 
review of the history of women will 
prove that they have triumphed in 
every age over the adventitious cir- 
cumstances which held them in bond- 
age, and in circumstances favourable 
to mental culture, have attained their 
just intellectual rank. 

The system-of studied degradation 
adopted in the patriarchal ages in re- 
gard to women prevails in full force 
at the present moment in the East. 
There seems, in fact, to be an immor- 
tality about every thing oriental. 
Women are regarded in the East as 
mere instruments of sensual pleasure ; 
and the education they receive is 
confined to the exterior accomplish- 
ments that may conduce to the gild- 
ing of the hours spent in the harems 
by their lords. ese lords think it 
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quite unnecessary to bestow any at- 
tention on the mental culture of those 
who, they assert, have no souls, The 
wrongs of women are most amply 
avenged on the heads of their male 
tyrants, who, in the absence of the 
spiritual excitement derived from re- 
fined female converse, are obliged to 
have r.course to the solitary pleasure 
of chewing opium, and sink down 
into listless langour. In spite of the 
disadvantages from education under 
which they labour, the oriental women 
have proved their mental equality, 
even in the departments which men 
believe to require most peculiarly the 
exercise of masculine intellect. I 
need only mention, in proof of the 
justice of the assertion, Semiramis and 
Zenobia. 

The Greeks treated their women 
in little better fashion than the Ori- 
entals. The men were compelled to 
devote their time to the flattering of 
the sovereign people. The women, 
in the absence of masculine commerce, 
had recourse to the society of their 
slaves. No attention was bestowed 
on their education ; and many circum- 
stances, incidentally mentioned by the 
Greek historians, shew that they hed 
a degraded rank. The unintellectual 
education which the Greek women 
received did not repress their genius, 
Corinna bore away the palm five 
times from Pindar. Socrates pro- 
fessed to have learned wisdom low 
the elegant Aspasia, and, at the 
present moment, Sappho is unrivalled 
as a writer of impassioned poetry. 
The Romans were the first namie 
who bestowed attention on the edu- 
cation of their females. The effect 
corresponded to the cause. At Rome 
woman first attained her rank. The 
stern aad lofty virtue that forms our 
notion of “ Romen greatness” was 
displayed in the same perfection by 
the Roman matrons, as by the Re- 
guluses and the Scipios, Lucretia— 
the mother of the Gracchi—is “ fa- 
miliar to us as a household word.” 
Cicero mentions a number of women 
distinguished by their taste in elo- 
quence and philosophy. An eloquent 
oration of Hortensia is preserved by 
Appian. 

In the middle ages, women were 
raised to the rank that justly belongs 
to them. To the knowledge they 
had acquired in solitude, while the 
men were cncaged in war, they were 


indebted, in a great measure, to the 
romantic devotion paid to them by 
the heroes of chivalry. They re- 
tained, during thé prevalence of that 
singular institution, their intellectual 
cultivation and refined. elegance. The 
beneficial influence which woman, 


when she attains her rank, never fails 


to exercise on society, was finely 
shewn, in the smoothing down-of 
the asperities of that rude age. 

In our own country, it was long 
before the intellectual rights of wo- 
men were acknowledged. Their fri- 
vouity, and other feminine faults, 
were favourite themes for satire with 
the writers of the age of the Second 
Charles. Rochester commenced the 
attack, and Pope, Swift, Young, and a 
host of subsequent authors followed the 
goodly example. The pitiful decla- 
mation of these writers was quoted, 
with sorry pleasure, by the wittols, 
who were not theinselves clever 
enough to compose invectives against 
the sex. It is wonderful that a 
writer, like Pope, shculd have been 
betrayed into the inditing of such 
cold satire as his Essay on Woman is 
stored with. He begins by asserting, 
that “ most women have no charac- 
ter at all,” and he does his utmost 
to prove the truth of the assertion, 
by an exposure of the inconsistencies 
in the characters of affected, simple, 
cunning, vicious, and whimsical wo- 
men. The following is a specimen. 
It is the character of a silly woman. 


Where is sweet vicissitude 
appears, 

Of mirth and opium, ra’ifie and tears, 

The daily anodyne and nightly draught, 

To kill those foes to fair ones—Time and 
Thought. 

Woman and fool are too hard things to 
hit ; 

For, true, no meaning puzzles more thea 
wit. 

If it were the object to enumerate 
the vices ascribed by male writers to 
women, the following specimen, from 
the same work, of heartless accusa- 
tion, would be quite enough :— 
Men, some tu business, some to pleasure 

take ; 
But every woman is at heart u rake. 

The age, however, in which the 
satirists of women were read, and 
quoted with pleasure, has 
away. The flippant invectives on the 
sex, in which the writers. of a formes 
age indulged, would nu lovger be 











tolerated. in decent’ company. In 
every department of literature women 
have proved their intellectual equa- 
lity. In epistolary composition, Se- 
vigne and Montagne are our acknow- 


ledged superiors. In classical lite- 
rature, the department we reckon 
entirely our own, Madame Dacier 
and Miss Carter are nothing behind 
us. Bozzi, Hamilton, Griffiths, Len- 
nox, Chapone, Barbauld, Inchbald, 
Edgeworth, ‘ the gentle Elizabeth 
Rowe,’ and ‘ the blooming Charlotte 
Smith,’ are but a few of the names 
in the catalogue of distinguished fe- 
male writers. De Stael is allowed to 
have equalled any of her male contem- 
raries in the powers of a compre- 
ensive and varied intellect. Miss 
Lander’s poetry, published the other 
day, exceeds in passion the poetry of 
any living male author. Maria The- 
resa and Catherine were surpassed in 
regal wisdom by none of the mascu- 
line sovereigns of their time. The 
days of * good Queen Bess’ are, ut 
this moment, the subject of frequent 
and delightful recollection. While 
women are reckoned fit to manage 
kingdoms, their capability is, oddly 
enough, denied, for executing a sub- 
ordinate ofice. Had they not been 
prohibited by existing institutions 
irom becoming lawyers, judges, and 
legislators, it is not to be doubted 
that they who have shone on the 
throne would have shone in a gown 
on the bench, or in parliament. It 
was said, however, by the advocates 
for male superiority, that the foi! les 
of the sex attach to women when 
they attain the highest intellectual 
distinction; and the Sadie of Queen 
Elizabeth to hear discourses on “ her 
excellent beauties,” and the occa- 
sional vanity, egotism, and personal 
antipathies of Madame de Stael, are 
adduced as proofs of the assertion. 
It would be just as much to the pur- 
pose to allege the absurdities of the 
philosopher of Sans Souci as a proof 
of his not being entitled to the epi- 
thet ‘great ;’ or to affirm, with a 
. grave face, that it is easy to discover, 
rom the masculine ities of 
Johnson, to which sex “ the colossus 
of English literature” bel 
Mr. Boswell informs us, that Biur 
Stockinc took its rise from the fol- 
lowing circumstance :—Some literary 
ladies, in the time of Johnson, had 
formed a select club. Mr. Benjamin 





iVomen. 
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Stillingtiect, the author of some eru- 
dite works on Natural History, was a 
member. He wore a grave dress, 
and was noted for his blue stockings. 
His presence was of such conse- 
quence, that if he happened to be 
absent from a meeting, it was said we 
cannot do without the blue stockings. 
The blue stocking of Mr. Benjamin 
Stillingfleet has been applied, in 
mockery, to female wisdom. Learned 
lords, according to Mr. Cobbett, who 
must bea judge in such matters, ab- 
breviate one-half of their words, be- 
cause they know not how to spell 
them to the end. Their horror of 
blue stocking knowledge arises pro- 
bably from a similar cause. It would 
require too great a waste of thought 
from those who “ have but one idea, 
and that a wrong one,” to hold, for 
five minutes, a conversation with an 
intellectual female. And it is a con- 
venient thing to find, ready coined, a 
little word of dispatch, which proves 
most conclusively their own supe- 
riority, and the utter absurdity of all 
pretensions to feminine wisdom. Pe- 
dantry is no doubt a bad thing. A 
small pedant, however, is just as dis- 
gusting an animal asa female. The 
applicability of the maxim, that we 
cannot reason against the use of any 
thing from its abuse is evident in the 
present instance. It would be fully 
as reasonable to affirm that classical 
literature is a noxious pursuit, be- 
cause there have been men who made 
a shew of wisdom, as it is to pro- 
nounce a sweeping sentence of con. 
demnation on the intellectual cul- 
ture, “ so graceful to woman’s soul,” 
because there have been women so 
absurd as to be pedants. 

To no class is mental culture of 
more importance than to women. 
Females, of the higher class, must 
spend a great part of their time in 
solitude; and, without a taste for in- 
tellectual and imaginative pleasures, 
they are exposed to all the horrors of 
ennui. Life is embittered by queru- 
lous cravings after excitement; and 
the mind, in the absence of all spiri- 
tual employment, sinks down into in- 

ifference. Women, in the middle 


ranks, without mental resources, are 
equally miserable in the hours not 
devoted to domestic duties. Men, 
indeed, are blind to their — 
ests in perpetuating the m e- 
gradation of females; since, by with- 
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holding from them an intellectual 
education, they deprive themselves of 
the of the domestic hearth. 
Converse, with females who have no 
intellect, will soon become a dead 
bore. The aristocracy betake them- 
selves to the ring, coach-driving, = 
to other equal tleman! ea- 
sures ; id oar cosdhiiiiet ie s0- 
ciety of the tavern, because home is 
d I do not mean that women 
should be eminent linguists and ma- 
thematicians. The education I wish 
them to receive, would be confined to 
the bestowing upon them powers of 
thought, and treasures for thought. 
Woman would not, surely, be less 
interesting or lovely if she possessed, 
in addition to what are called accom- 
plishments, an acquaintance with the 
— literature of our own country, 

a taste for the beauties of nature 


— 


and poetry. 





Poetry. 


The pedantry of some 
literary females, in a former age, 
gave a shew of justice to the vulgar 
abuse of the blues. But no animal, 
possessed of a grain of sense, would 
now dare to express contempt of a 
refined intellectual female. 

Love itself—*“ the green velvet of 
the soul”—will soon pall on the ap- 
petite without intellectual commune. 
“ The dew will fade on Beauty’s 
sweetest flower” if it conceal no 
germ of intellect. The face, that is 
the index to no mental excellence, 
will lose its power; and the eye, 
brightened by no ray of genius, its 
lustre. What more can be said in 
favour of the bestowing of mental 
culture on women, than that it gives 
an immortality to “ Love, and love's 
sweet witcheries.” ~~ 


TO —— CHURCH, 1823. 


HAL! moss-grown turret, that in hoary pride 
Liftest to heaven thy venerable head, 

While at thy feet the silvery waters glide, 
And lave the untrodden thresholds of the dead ! 


Oh! who could Jook upon that crumbling wall, 
O'ershadowing the cold beds of them that sleep, 
‘Neath sculptured stone, or green turf's lighter pall, 
Nor turn away his soften’d eyes to weep ? 
For in that little plot of holy ground, 
Circling with verdant zone the house of prayer, 
The generations of the village round 
For years have met, to dwell for ever there. 


Yet ‘tis a bliss to vulgar minds unknown, 


On 


nsive meditation’s wing upborne, 


To look down on a map of mould’ring stone, 


And view the deeds of many a day 


at’s gone. 


To think yon pile, now silent as the grave, 


Hath o 


resounded to the gathering bell, 


The song of godly praise, the funeral stave, 
The nuptial chiming, and the passing knell ! 
But thou hast ev'n adearer charm for me, 
Than memory's hallowing glance o’erspreads on all, 
The soul can image, or the eye can see, 
In the sepulchral sod or sainted wall. 
Oft have I seen afar that whitening wand 
Pierce the deep azure of a summer’s sky ; 
Yes—though the bowers of Eden bloom'd. beyond, 
That object would for ever stay mine eye. 
While idler sight hath ranged without control, 
O'er woods and waves, mine ne'er that spire hath past ; 


To me it is a buoy that gui 


guides my soul, 


Where the last anchor of its hope is cast. 


March, 1825. J 


Poetry. 


I’ve gazed on yonder leafy canopy, 

Flung o’er the dwelling of my bird of love, 
Till I have deem'd some artist of the sky, 

For her, and her alone, that bower had wove. 


To him who sees afar his lov'd one's home, 
She reigns the ruling planet of the sphere; 

The mead, the grove, the stream with fringe of foam, 
Seem all to bloom, to wave, to shine, for her. 


There's not a beauteous bird that floats on air, 
But seems for her to spread its feathery sail ; 

There's not a flower bedecks the gay parterre, 
But seems for her to load with sweets the gale. 


On this rude bridge, beneath whose arches wide, 
Clasping the snowy bosom of the Thames ; 

Unnumber’d barks with fairy swiftness glide, 
While the broad oar the rippling current stems, 


Pensive I've stood, ’midst the quick plash beneath 
Unceasing, and the hum of men above ; 

While, as if all were hush'd as evening's breath, 
My thoughts were slumbering in a dream of love, 


But now not ev'n the sunset hour of calm, 
Could lull them to that vision'd rest again ; 
For, ah! the dews of twilight are no balm, 
To hearts that bleed with self-inflicted pain ! 


NEW WORDS TO THE MANLY HEARTS.’ 


She—The rose in shade so freshly sighing, 
Will faint beneath the eye of noon. 


He—And sure a flower so sweet in dying, 
Can never shed its leaves too soon. 


Both—Then beauty's bloom so far more sweet, 
Still less need fear love's ray to meet. 


She— Yet soon will perfumes lose their sweetness, 
If frail the vase we trust them to. 


He—Oh! well we know a fair smile’s fleetness, 
Too well to be ourselves untrue. 


Both—Then let not fear or doubt arise, 
Since truth lives on though beauty dies. 


SONNET.—Sunrise. 


I saw him rise from out his couch of mist, 
Like a huge giant clad in burnish'd gold, 
And the few clouds were tipp'd with yellow light, 
Soon as their foreheads the great day-god kiss'd— 
7 They look'd dark coe broider'd in each fold, 
anging upon a spirit, awful bright. 
The hill tops smil'd to see sinoanih the night, 
Overcome at once, was a tale long told. 
The shepherds and the early husbandmen, 
Time out of mind his faithful chamberlains, 
Stood gazing upwards with enraptur'd ken, 
So very gorgeous seem'd his might unfurl’d :— 
All, all was bright, the vallies, rivers, plains, 
For ‘twas heav'n's eye gladd’ning a yh oe 
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A CHAPTER OF SIGNS. 







‘* Kece Signum,” 


Sorrosr Goldsmith has said some 
Se about them ; suppose a 
atist, grounding his jokes: upon 
that worthy essayist’s inventions, has 
since es to ee * golden 
opinions” in the same fie inquiry ; 
[yet do not see that the harvest is 
quite , or why some amuse- 
ment, if not benefit, may not even at 
the eleventh hour be elicited from a 
few merry intentioned observations 
upon tavern signs. The« labourer 
is worthy of his hire, and I will try to 
earn my honest penny along with 
older and better “un 
‘The world has undergone revoli- 
tions since ae of on = 
theessayists eChapter, palated the 
breakfast tables of our ancestors with 
the salt of their opinions > and s0 also 
many .of those escutcheons:to good 
cheer, of which I, woulé write, like 
the features:.of the town, have 
vanadienaiel or demolished by the 
ion, or the ambition of mo- 
ardour. Hence may I not ga- 
ther what others have missed, or at all 
events chronicle what others could by 
no possibility sce? New points ma 
be discovered even in a beaten field, 
andthe persevering man. will 
find. .2 ~—— at noon, which. the 
engerness of the morning fowler over- 
looked,,or diaregarded. 
Wilkam e, he- that was 
* a —— a told us, -- what 
che us is for the most of great 
ice, that “ the world is ail, deceived 
erpament.” I take leave, for once, 
to differ with the:auther of the seven 
ages. Iwas a imb ie 
 house-sign in my <i nian it glit- 
tered in a kingly robe,-or a field mar- 
ehai’s'uniform. I have heard.of.a 
certain gentleman whe was a conoois- 


-stur. ip. fires—fires.. that... destroyed 
floor, roof, and rafter ; of another who 
fwonld pot bimself.in the mailofa 
cmight, vod ride-eighty smiles to. witness 
an @xecution on the. following mam- 
ing; of a third, who volunteered to 
serve as a sailor, in order'to enjoy the 


horrors of a cockpit in the heat of ae- 
tion : but I, 1 speculate im less deadly 
and dangerous commedities, my-hob- 
by is to decypher the palate of the 
beer by the, taste employed in: the 
choice of an ensign, to: measure 
civility by the cut of an effigy, and 
to read a jolly Boniface, a venerable 
bottle, ond clean sheets, by the board 
of invitation in the van of the hotel, 
which, like the porter to a great house; 
inspires hope, or infuses despair, by the 
civility or hauteur of his. carriage, the 
honey or the verjuice of his physiog- 


my. 
r66 Shall-I take mine ease in- mine 
inn,” when I know that the Herow 
Quebec is dangling in the winds with 
Out a coat (of paint) to cover him? 
Can I put faith in the double; X-of 
such @ landlord, whose -precept:ddes 
not keep pace with his’practice, which 
is indeed wolfish? iW iS Use 
Shall. I. place. my_ hope- on, thet 
“which maketh glad the heart. of man” 
when. it is delivered to me. by some 
‘swelling “honey seed rogue.ot thet 
vern,” who suffers the only arm,0of 
the victor at Copenhagen, the, Nila 
Trafalgar, to be washed out by en bail 
storm that would hardly drown “cats 
and blind puppies,” and to-fade the 
victim of parsimony? O such &-Comr 
mentary as this upon the sea fight of 
Egypt would indeed induce metocross 
over to the other side, and exclaim 
“ex nihilo nil fit,” or compel meso 
make an application of the. “ 
qui meruit ferat * of Nelson, by c-fing 
the ears ot the publican: (sinner ashe 
is) to his heart’s discontent...) ~ 
» reverence the institutions of. 
England—the glorious.“ water walle 
-bulwark” I therefore-honour its 
three estates, and accordingly when! 


vinced that were @&b Unter its, dors, 
and consult its bill of fare, I should 








A Chapter 


hardly find, like the gentleman in Goli- 
amith’s play, “ pig and pruin sauce,” 
and be compelled to put up with short 
commons and dishes not “fit for ¢ 
lord.” 

Then what a tasteless piece of 
mockery is that which consists in a 
mere square piece of board, or tin, 
containing a few yellow or sable let- 
ters—certainly not delles letters—and 
which is meant for, and is a bare apo- 
logy for an invitation. Write if you 
please “This is the Red Cow,” or 

this is the Blue Boar,” and stick up, 
if you like, that which woul puzzle 
(Edipus to unravel, but let us have 
something besides mere words, some- 
thing to put us in mind, in the case of 
the first effigy, of Guy Hari of War- 
wick, and of the Forest of Ardennes 
in the last. Vow et preterea nihil 
wil never do at an inn, Francis’s 
“nan, anan, sir,’ always promising 
and never coming, is equally ad rem. 
Depend upon it there is no proof in 
the brandy, no fancy in the cookery, 
when “THE ADMIRAL’S HEAD” is 
unillustrated with a portrait, no matter 
how ill conceived, of the gallant Rod- 
eo enterprising Howe, or any 
of Britannia’s rulers of the 
waves. In such a house we should be 
really at sea without them; what then 

become of the landsmen ? 

Besides the arts, the arts, suffer un- 
der the penny wise system in question. 
Who knows but that the “ Bunch of 
Grapes” might again make the for- 
tune of some village Zeuxis, or the 
“Green Dragon” be as profitable to a 
country Parrhasius as the yellow con- 


aor of Covent Garden when 
with the son of “old Joe” is 


to its proprietors? There is great and 
encient authority for asserting that 
mighty and extraordinary successes 
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under the pictorial princes, dukes, and 
marguisses of the academy—royal 
though it be. 

Then again, your tavern insignia 
form yery professorships and institu- 
tions for the encouragement of his- 
tory, patriotism, and education. Do 
they not teach the “ young idea how to 
shoo’,” by representations of the fowl- 
ing field, as at the “ Sportsman’s Hall” 
which give a name to so many of our 
country inns ? Does not the“ Marquis 
of Granby’’ compel a man to turn back 
to his books, to find what that stiff look- 
ing nobleman had done to deserve the 
conspicuous popularity be in so many 
places and situations seems to have 
obtained? Will parliameutary, votes, 
titles, gold boxes, bonfires, and splen- 
did pensions (deserved though they be) 
keep a hero’s name above eel af- 
ter his body is under it, half as well as 
being gibbeted on irons, bound in 
boards, and crucified in paint before 
any post-house in the three kingdoms ? 
To be sure the battle of Waterloo, like 
the field of Cressy, or the triumph of 
Agincourt, shall “in our flowing cups 
be freshly remembered,” but without 
the Duke of Wellingon’s head” upon a 
sign post, will recall millions, nay 
septillions of our posterity—to a re- 


collection of that great day of 


blood and conquest sooner than the 
speeches of his grace in parliament, or 
some of his recorded views of politi- 
cal economy. 

It is all very fine, and very glorious, 
to have one’s virtues, and one’s deeds 
(if =~ will bear the telling) recorded 
in books, or illustrated, ore rotundo, in 
speeches, but ulas! these records, this 
witnessing, are sealed things to many. 
Not so our portraits and our carica- 
tures—those, I niean, that are the sub- 
jects of my theme. Such, like cha- 
rity, are open to and embrace all, and 
th at the very sight of our vi- 
‘sages will bless our memory, who, 
whilst we were yet upon the earth, 
cared not a Sieseghem halfpenny 
whether we had “ enough and tospare”’ 
or went supperless to bed.” Living, 
we were the clue to nothing affecting 
them,—dead, and gibbeted as a sign, 
ey highwayman—we become the 
keys of the beer barrel, and the finger 

we a which made —— 

witty, a a “ true prinee.”’ ° 

then would not do a deeds as 
' 2x 
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-species of exertion, and presents mea 


would astonish the world to havesuch 
a reward entailed upon our memories ? 
If this does not teach patriotism, and 
induce to great actions, why St. 


‘George fought the dragon in vain, and 


Wilham Tell had no skill in archery. 

“Good wine needs no bush.” I 
confess I sometimes fancy the proverb 
paradoxical. Weare all,more or less, 
creatures of habit and imagination, and 
I should deem that Boniface more ad- 
dicted to the patronization of black- 
ing than black-strap, breakfast powder 
than grilled turkey, whose billet admis- 
sion consisted of a “ Hunt’s head,” even 
though “old port” were painted in 
characters as portentous as those 
which must have consumed several 
chalk pits to form them, and which 
appear in that gentleman’s behalf on 


the now capitally marked walls of 


Knightsbridze and Hammersmith. 
But like the shepherd’s story in one 
of Virgil’s Eclogues, the day would 
pass away were I to give, in one lec- 
ture, all of my subject that presses 
upon me. All of the wit and genius, 
and fun and fancy, that characterizes 
the insignia I patronize. Their mot- 
tos, their quaint invitations, their sig- 
nifications, their antiquity, and more, 
much more beside, must like a bill in 
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parliament, stand over for a second 
reading, and I have only now toh 
that what I have already advanced will 
be deemed sufficient to pass it with 
eclat through its first. 

I cannot, however, avoid just urg- 
ing one more argument in favour of 
my tavern signs. It is addressed to 
those who are entering upon the dry, 
but erudite, study of the law, with a 
view to the counsellor’s gown. Dear 

oung gentlemen, throw aside your 
ks and your precedents, put out 
your lamps, your midnight lamps of 
toil, cut terms, dine not in the temple, 
keep your chambers on for your 
bottle friends and your “ lady loves,” 
and drive me in your tandems to. the 
“ Custle” at Richmond, or the “ Bush” 
at Staines, to the “ Pelican” at Speen- 
hamland, or the “ Star” at Oxtord, 
follow my steps, and say to either of 
these invitations to good cheer, sub 
hoc signo vinces, and I will answer 
for it, especially it the landlady be civil, 
and miss, the pretty directress, that 
ere you could digest three lines of 
Shekneane, or the same number of 
Coke, you shall have plenty of causes 

to pleasure you at the dar. 

J. F. Stuart, 
April 2d, 1825. 





ART OF RISING, ADVANCING, AND SUCCEEDING 
IN LIFE. 


ESSAY I. 


ALL persons, in every state of ciyi- 


lized society, being impelled to exer- 
-tion.of mind and body, the greater 


part for the purpose of procuring the 


.means, of subsistence, the rest that 


they may increase the advantages they 

y possess, it seems uot entirely 
useless in its intention to divulge and 
explain the methods by which people 
may rise in life, and the errors by 


.which they fall, From such an essay, 
if ully written, the prudent 


aay derive pleasure, the unfortunate 
and. imprudent consolation and as- 
sistance. 

| A very high state of civilization, 
such as we Now possess, seems favour- 
able.to the developement of every 


with such a variety of methods by 
which they may procure the means of 
existence, that we may reasonably 
doubt whether there be, with the ex- 
ception of those calamities ‘which in- 
capacitate the body and mind from 
exertion, any real cause of permanent 
distress, besides those which originate 
in the errors and vices of men. These 
errors and vices are multifarious, and 
form the great obstacles which impede 
and obstruct the advancement of men 
to the attainment of independent cir- 
eumstances. Idleness, intoxication, 
te love of pleasure and expence, &x- 
orbitant speculations, which. are not 
justified in prudence, implicit faith in 
the honesty of men, and @ restless ap- 
petite for vast. acquisitions, which 








make us overlook or despise trivial 
advantages, area few among the many 
causes Which oppose men in their 
rogress to independent cireumstances 
and involve them in difficulties.— 
When these errors are wanting, and a 
disposition to steady and regular in- 
dustry is manifested, men seldom fail 
to attain to the independence they 
desire. We see this truth illustrated 
by that sect among us which we call 
Quakers, who are the most peaceable, 
regular, attentive and sober people, and 
by dint of perseverance and downright 
obstinacy in their avocations, which 
are seldom interrupted by irregularity, 
idleness, expense or intoxication, ac- 
quire, almost without exception, the 
easy comforts of life; and although 
from want of enterprize and specula- 
tion, the result probably of their re- 
tired habits, they sel iom reach those 
vast fortunes which many others of 
the Community attain, yet they are 
scarcely ever exposed to the reverses 
which follow too ambitious an exer- 
tion. 


The Scotch also are a people re-’ 


matkable for the pertinacity of their 
pursuits, and a strict observance of 
those forms and duties which promote 
the views of men. They are so ge- 
nerally successful in their attempts to 
attain eminence in what they under- 
take, that it is become almost prover- 
bial to say, “‘ He will succeed, for he 
is a Scotchman.” Now this general 


suctess among the Scotch does ‘not’ 


originate, we believe, in any better 
fitness or superior capacity for the 
pursuits they embrace, but in a deter- 
mined and regular attention to busi- 
ness, be it what it may ; and this re- 
gular and steady attention depends 
probably upon some constitutional 
firmness of nerve, which enables them 
to adhere pertinaciously to what they 
undertake, It is this peculiar dispo- 
s'tion which rendets them admirably 
fitted for colonization, agriculture, 
and such other pursuits in life which 
promise distant and ultimate advan- 
tages to patient and laborious indus- 
try. Hence it arises that the French 
and Irish, who are nations of a more 
mercurial temperament, often aban- 
don modes of life from irritability, 
Which are afterwards adopted and 
successfully followed by the Scotch. 

. The Irish, on the contraty, are ge- 
herally understood to be a less provi- 
dent “and careful people, directed 
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more hy the impulse of a lively ima- 
gination, than the cold and prudent 
calculation of advan'age.' Vivacious, 
fond of society, addicted to love and 
wine, generous and hospitable, they 
neglect the advantages of the future 
for the enjoyments of the present hour, 
and often sacrifice to the pleasure of 
pleasing the comfort and advantages 
of independent circumstances. Hence 
we find that the wit and eloquence of 
the House of Commons flows from 
Irish lips. The industry which exe- 
cutes, and the steadiness which pro- 
ceeds, emanates from the intellects of 
the Scotch. These different qualities 
accompany each nation through every 
department of life: they are conspi- 
cuous at table, in the field, in the ca- 
binet, in literature, and in this last we 
are not less indebted to Sheridan, 
Sterne, and Swift for laughter, than to 
Hume, Robertson, and Stewart for 
moral and historical information, 
Although we assert that a Ingh state 
of civilization, by presentiog men with 
a variety of avocations, almost ex- 
cludes the possibility of distress, ex- 
cept when it arises from vice or dis- 
ease, we are by no means disposed to 
aver that every man, in every depart- 
ment of life, has the power and op- 
portunity of acquiring independent 
circumstances, This advantage de- 
pends upon so many complex and 
intricate events; is so often the result 
of chance, and so little subject to cer- 
tain rules, that we can lay down no 
decisive principles by the observance 
of which men shall to a certainty at- 
tain to independence. Some profes- 
sions and businesses present us with 
easy and certain advantages, while 
others offer to the steadiest exertion 
and best abilities scarcely the detent 
means of existence, It is therefore 
the duty of our parents to point out, 
and of ourselves to chodse, when we 
have an opportunity, those businesses 
or professions which present “the 
greatest advantages as a reward to the 
least exertion: for when large fortunes 
are acquired by gréat exertions of 
mind and body, the nerves become 
debilitated by over-excitement, aid 
success ceases to charin in conse- 
quence of the anxiety and labour we 
undergo. . 
Those businesses are undoubtedly 
the safest and generally the most ad- 
vantageous, which supply mankind 
with the necessaries of life, because 
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neither, caprice nor fashion can lessen 
of annihilate the constant demand for 
the articles they supply. The mer- 
chant who supplies mankind with the 
muslins of India, the teas of China, 
the furs and hides of Russia, the spices 
of the East and the sugars of the West, 
has a perpetual and never-failing 
market in the necessary demands of 
human nature. There is a constant 
and regular requisition for the articles 
he provides, which requisition is sub- 
ject only to those fluctuations which 
resuli from a too copious, or too mo- 
derate supply. In like manner the 
refail businesses, which disperse in 
small portions to mankind the dif- 
ferent articles which the merchant im- 
ports, are generally safe and advan- 
teen uits, To these may be 

ded the businesses of the butcher, 
baker, tailor, shoe-maker, brewer, 
hatter, and, others which provide ar- 
ticles of consumption that are abso- 
lutely necessary and cannot be dis- 
pensed with ;, for every man must eat, 
drink, and be clothed. 

Next to certain advantages to those 
businesses which supply mankind 
with the absolute. necessaries of life, 
may be reckoned, the professions of 
the .Church, Law, and, Physic, Of 
these three, the professions of the Law 
and Physic seem to lave advantage 
over the Church, inasmuch as a young 
man, after he has served his appren- 
Uceship, may commence business 
with avery small capital, and extend 
that business, by means of exertion 
and. successful encouragement, to an 
unlimited extent. Whereas, in the 
profession. of .the, Church, a. liviog 
must be purchased, of acquired frou 
the generosity of a patron, or some 
other source ; and unless a young man 
possess something more than abilities 
and, exertion, he may remain.in ob- 
sourity the greater part of his life. In 
cases, where young men , have pu- 
chased livings, or received them from 
patryns, their success. may terminate 
with their first acquisition, and they 
may continue during their whole lives 
to draw Out a tedious existence ona 
small living which scarcely presents 
the necessaries of life. The patronage 
of the Church is placed in. compara- 
tively few hands, and these, few are 
for the most part among. men of rank 
an estates, who very naturally 
hestaw, their favours on those. who are 
either allied to them in blood, or re- 
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commended to them by their friends, 
The Church, therefore, seems to bea 


better hope of success than may pro- 
bably arise from the possession of 
abilities and merit. | 

The Law, as a profession, is un- 
doubtedly the most lucrative in its 
higher, and of pretty certain success 
in its lower, branches. An expensive 
public education is generaliy thought 
necessary to render a young man com- 
petent to the arduous mental exertion 
of the Law, and he ought to possess at 
his first outset a sufficient sum of mo- 
ney tosupport him through the tedium 
and difficulties of his carly career, 
No. sudden or early success can be 
expected by him. He must be con- 
tent to advance slowly into notice; to 
look forward to the reputation of his 
mature years, and waste his youth in 
laborious studies, to the end that he 
may be rich and illustrious in his old 


The army and navy are professions 
which cannot be said to promise ad- 
vantage either to ambition or avarice, 
except in a state of war: and war of 
any duration so seldom occurs in By 
rope, that no young map, who should 
enter into these services in a time of 
peace, ought to reckon upon that 
event as @ certain advantage annexed 
to his profession. If a young man be 
a lieutenant in the navy or army at 
the commencement of a war, he may. 
rise rapidly in his profession, and at 
its close, retire into private life, can- 
tent. with his honours and rewards, 
Toa time of peace, and peace is always 
most ate mene to a commercial coun 
try li reat Britain, and therefore’ 
the state most proper and natural to! 
it, powerful interest or money is ‘ne~ 
cessary to push a man forward in these 
professions, If then we consider 
these professions in the light of busie 
nesses, rewarding a man for his capital 
e and his time employed, aud 
this is the only way perhaps that mi- 
litary and naval men are 
sed to regard them at the latter part 
of life, this will generally be found to 
have disappointed the expectation of 
the greater numberof faci sant Ll 

From what we have said. above we: 
shall, come, to the conclusion that all: 
those businesses and trades which sup> 
ply inankind with the necessaries of: 

ife, and wader this term, we mean (0: 
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indlude every article whicli is’ consi- 
poe ad essential to the happiness of 
us all, are genetally the most advan- 

and certainly the most safe 
to embark in. Next in ‘advantage to 
these, in our opinion, come the pro- 
fessions of the law, physic, church, 
and after them the army and navy, 
which we place last, because they are 
never in full employment, and advan- 
tageous to their fullest extent, except 
in war, and liable to reduction, haif- 
pay, and loss of money expended on 
commissions by death. 

It is the intention of these essays to 
endeavour to lay down some general 
and useful hints to young men, where- 
by they may regulate their conduct 

engaged in professions or busi- 
nesses: to point out the advantages 
and disadvan of each business, or 
tofession, and the most profitable 
nches of them. Weconsider some 
qualities as essential to all businesses 
atid professions, whilst others are ne- 
cessary to one pursuit, but not to an- 
other. Eloquence, for instance, is ne- 
cessary at the bar, but perfectly use- 
less:to the physician,—but the virtues 
of perseverance and attention are 
alike ee aa essential to oo 
ptofessions. oung man inten 
forthe army should have a good figure 
aideasymanners. These qualities may 
bée-useful to a churchman, and even 
toa lawyer—but they are more ne- 
céssayy to a'soldier than a churchman, 
and'more necessary to a churchman 
than wlawyer. Yet they all three 
stanthim need of good conduct and 
steady application. In a word, the 
three: most essential qualities neces- 
sary to all men in all pursuits are pru- 
dence’ steadiness, and ‘perseverance. 
Prudence regards expense and conduct, 
steadiness the close attention to busi- 
nessy‘and perseverance the inclination 
touoqaire all the requisite knowledge 
and snrmount all the difficulties an- 
nexed:to it, Without these no man 
caw hope to succeed in life, and with 
these he has the best certainty that 
exertion can promise. : 

‘We eonsider strict restraint in the 
early period of life as one of the satest 

nods of rendering a youth success- 
ful in a business or a profession. The 
steed-we inean for the harness is broke 
ul when young, and the body and tem- 
petiare ‘pliable and yi The 


niind, by restraint und early discip! cipline 
acquiresa bias which it eet te! 





dnd Succeeding in’ Life. XT’ 
wards loses. | “Attention, larity, 
exactness become natural. » cOn- 


tinues faithful to his duties, punctual 
in his attention to business, persever- 
ing in his endeavours, because his ac- 
quired habits cannot be shaken ‘off; 
he becomes as it were enchained by 
the fetters of custom, and can'tio more 
escape from his regularity than a pri- 
soner can escape through’ the walls of 
his prison, and breathe the air of free- 
dom. Such are, and such ought to 
be men of business, and such they will 
become if accustomed early to regular 
and attentive habits; but if this age 
of docility is allowed to pass over, 
and a restraint is attempted to be 
placed on a young man of twenty, who 
up to that period has had the free con- 
trol of himself, we shall always find 
great difficulty in reducing his mind 
to that humble accordance with habit 
and regularity which constitutes’ the 
characteristics of the man of business. 
There are a great number of gentle- 
men in this country at the heads of 
the first mercantile houses in’ the 
world, who were brought up at public 
schools and universities. Theit rank 
and fortune in life render it necessary 
that they should receive ® more en- 
larged education than can be acquired 
in a Seana For this’ put- 
pose they study a little Latin, Greek, 
and nvathematics, which they forget 
almost as soon as they leave ‘college. 
What is the consequence? ‘They ‘are’ 
neither men of letters nor nién of bu-' 
siness, and most of them, if rédiiced'in 
circumstances would not be considered 
as capable of being clerks if their dwit 
counting-houses. But it matters not. 
Their houses continve firm ‘and’ res 
spectable, because they aré sipported 
by the abilities and ‘exertion’ of ‘the 
subordinate agents; for ‘tiiercantile' 
houses are I ke inonatchies; whick once 
established ‘continitie onward, tliotigh” 
the heads which govern thei bé weak’ 
and incapable.’ This’ method, how-' 
ever, of bringing men tp to business, 
by sending thein to piiblic’ scliodls ani!’ 
universities, we disapprove of, becaise’ 
it has a tendency to renter thé ‘dha 
racter unfit to receive the Harness uf 
business. | et ee 
We have said that ‘accidental tir. 
cumstances may do more in ‘a’ short 
time towards rendering ‘a man notori- 
ous ‘and rich, thati all the pridencé 
and perseverance he ‘can us¢; but at 
the same they ought never to be ¢a!-’ 
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culated upon. . The following inci- 
dents haye fallen under the observa- 
tion of the author of this treatise, and 
they are mentioned, for the purpose of 
showing to young men that success in 
life may oftentimes be obtained by 
seizing dexterously on an offered ad- 
vantage, 

A poor man established himself in 
the north of England as a breeches- 
maker. A gentleman who resided in 
the neighbourhood of the place where 
he worked, ordered him to make a 
pair of leather small-clothes. This 
the tradesman effected in such a 
manner as to gain his approbation, 
and to acquire some orders from other 
gentlemen in the same country. One 
of these gentlemen arriving in London 
some short time afterwards, called 
upon his present Majesty, then Prince 
of Wales, who observing the excel- 
lent make and set of his small-clothes, 
said “ Pray, inform me who made the 
small-clothes you wear, for they are 
admirably cut.” The gentleman re- 
plied that they were made by a per- 
son who lived in the neighbourhood 
ofhisestate. “Is it possible?” replied 
his Royal Highness. “No man in 
London can make like him. Tell him 
from me that if he likes to come up to 
London he shall have my custom.” 
The gentleman on his return into —— 
informed the breeches-maker of what 
had been said by his Royal Highness, 
and roeémmipended him to repair to 
London, He immediately removed 
thither, was introduced to the prince, 
made for him, gave him satisfaction, 
and became the most fashionable 
breeches-maker of his day. He died 
many years afterwards, leaving behind 
him a prodigious fortune. Now this 
circumstance furnishes us with an in- 
stance of a prompt manner of seizing 
upon a fortunate opportunity, which 
led to complete success. The follow- 
ing is an instance of good fortune 
arising out of an invitation to dinner. 

A very exalted personage, while at 
Brighton, said to a gentleman, “ Are 
you acquainted with a friend who 
Beye well on the violoncello. Ishould 

ke a quartet, if it were possible to 
find some tolerable players. “The 
reply made to this observation was: 
= acquainted with Captain ——, 
who plays as well as any amateur I 
know.” “Bring him to dinner to- 
morrow,” said the exalted personage, 
and in the evening we will have a little 


music.’ Captain repaired the 
next day with his friend to the resi- 
dence of the noble host, was intro. 
duced to him, and in the evening had 
the honour to accompany him in a 
quartet. His conduct and manners 
pleased, his style of playing was suffi- 
ciently good to be applauded, and 
when he was retiring from the pre- 
sence of his host, he received an invi- 
tation to call on him at a certain 
houronthemorrow. Hewaspunctual 
in attendance, and from that time 
gradually advanced in the confi. 
dence and esteem of his illustrious 
master, rose rapidly in the army, ac- 
quired a title and accumulated wealth, 
It is but fair to infer that all his sue- 
cess in life arose out of this accidental 
invitation, which opened a way to 
good fortune, which he never would 
otherwise have attained. 

We will give one more instance of 
success skilfully attained, and then 
pass on to another part of our subject. 
A nobleman while at Paris had pur- 
chased a piece of velvet of rare beauty, 
from which he had ordered his tailor 
to make him a waistcoat. ‘This waist- 
coat caught the eye of an illustrious 
friend, who praising it, was told that 
there was a sufficient quantity left to 
make a waistcoat, and that it was 
perfectly at his service. The noble- 
man to whom the remaining piece was 
sent as.a pretent, ordered his own 
tailor to make a waistcoat from it, who 
as soon as he saw the velvet, declared 
there was not enough, and the inten- 
tion was laid aside, The valet de 
chambre of this nobleman mentioned 
the circumstance to a friend, who was 
atailor. This tailor requested to see 
the piece of velvet, which when seen, 
he instantly declared to be amply 
sufficient to make any man a waist- 
coat, In consequence of this obset- 
vation he was introduced by the valet 
to his master, and had the hotdue to 
measure him, protesting all the time 
that a man who could aver that such 
a piece of velvet was insufficient 
make a waistcoat, could know but 
little of his profession. The tailor 
had ascertained that the velvet had 
been bought in Paris, He knew, 4s 
well as his Lordship’s own tailor, that 
the piece was inadequate to thie use 
for which it was intended, but that 
Paris could instantly supply him with 
whatever quantity ‘he wanted. — He 
immediately left London by the mail, 
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embarked at Calais, travelled to the 
capital of France, and returned back 
to London. in a few days, bringing 
with him a large supply of the same 
velvet. The waistcoat was made and 
pleased his Lordship. The ingenuity 
of the tailor, who had contrived to 
make a waistcoat out of a piece which 
one of the most eminent of his pro- 
fession had declared to be inadequate, 
was praised, talked of, and patronized. 
He obtained the nobleman's custom 
und support, and rose in consequence 
to great wealth and notoriety. Such 
are the incidents on which the for- 
tunes of men commonly depend. 

In the letters which Lord Chester- 
field wrote to his son, he impresses 
upon him the necessity of attending 
above all things to his manners, as 
being the easiest and least expensive 
method of acquiring the good things 
of life. Manners, says some one, pur- 
chase all things without costing the 
possessor of them any thing. We do 
not mean to dissent from the opinion 
of his Lordship or others upon this 
subject, but merely to make a few ob- 
servations on what sort of manners we 
consider necessary in young men 
holding that station in life to which 
this treatise is addressed. The letters 
of Lord Chesterfield were written toa 
son, whom he intended to shine in 
courts, This treatise is addressed to 
young mea who will probably never 
reach to that height. The manners, 

erefore, required in young men in a 
middle state of life, ought to be essen- 
tially different from those which are 
necessary in courts, for it is an un- 
doubted truth that every rank cr gra- 
dation of life has its peculiar charac- 
teristic thoughts, manners, and con- 
duct, We will here venture to hazard 
an opinion, that the dress both of 
body and mind, or, in other words, the 
intellect and manners of men, in order 
to be successful, should correspond 
with their station. A man may be 

high or too low for his station in 
life, in which case he will not succeed, 
and the one is equally faulty with the 
Other, Too much. sense, as well as 
too refined and elegant manners, are 
more likely to be detrimental to a 
Mai, than useful to him, Let any 
‘person look round upon. those of his 
Aequaintance, who have been success- 
M410 professions and, businesses, and 

ask himself whether, they haye 
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owed their good fortune to any're- 
finement of understanding or superior 
elegance of manners, and he will soon 
come to the conclusion, that vast for- 
tunes have generally been . attained 
without the exercise of either. Philo- 
sophers inform us, that all persons can 
swim, ‘Take a man, say they, who 
never was in the water before, throw 
him in, and provided he be content 
to keep steady, confide in himself, and 
make no attempt to struggle, he will 
float in security with the stream, An 
observation somewhat similar to this 
may be made respecting the means of 
succeeding in businesses or professions, 
Place a lad ina business or profession, 
and provided he be content to be 
steady to it, do what he is bid, and 
prevent his mind from indulging in 
speculative opinions, and theoretical 
conjectures, he will probably succeed, 
It cannot be denied that many men 
are too clever to be successful, and 
employ creat powers of mind in 
struggling to attain what no abilities 
will enable them to attain. We can 
illustrate this opinion by adducing 
instances, and argue fram example. 
The late Mr. Rose was a gentleman 
more likely to fall into a successful 
course thin Mr, Sheridan, and Lord 
Sidmouth better suited to become a 
minister in a couniry than Mr. Burke. 
The great Duke of Marlborough, 
whom Lord Chesterficld designates as 
a man of plain understanding, was 
more capable of attaining what he at- 
tempted than Lord Bolingbroke, whom 
the same author avers to have béen 
the most learned, accomplished, and 
finished gentleman of his cay, 

In our times we have seen one of 
the most splendid capacities that ever 
adorned the world, struggling for years 
to keep Bee in subjection, and 
sink at last beneath the weight ‘of 
his own mighty projects, the victim of 
his own impatient ambition; yet Au- 
gustus Czesar, (o whom no one ever 
attributed abilities of a finer cast than 
prodatir and craft, who was nothin 

ut a sly and selfish coward, was able 
to retain peaceful possession of the 
world, and transmit it to his descend- 
ants,—a piece of good fortune, which 
neither the extraordiuary capacity and 
courage of Bonaparte, nor the more 
extraordinary courage and capacily of 
Julius Caesar could accomplish, The 
truth is, that extraordinary powers of 
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arind, as well as of body, are often 
wasted by indulgence and exertion, 
and in the end, the man of weak 
constitution outlives and overpowers 
the giant. Perhaps it may be thought, 
that we have carried this speculation a 
little too high; but if it be true, in 
great ancl lofty matters, where superior 
abilities are always thought necessary, 
how much truer must the opinion be 
in things which relate to the humble 
businesses and pursuits of life ? 
Superior abilities and refined man- 
ners are not, therefore, according to 
Our Opinion, necessary to raise a man 
in life. In a young man, a display of 
great attainments and fascinating man- 
ners would generally be prejudicial to 
him. At his first outset in life, a youth 
is generally dependent on those who 
have preceded him in existence. His 
instructors, his patrons, his friends, 
from whom he expects support, are 
usually his elders, and men who have 
advanced to a certain age, are gene- 
rally inveterate in their prejudices, 
little inclined to unlearn the errors 
they have imbibed from education. 
Let young men, therefore, who have 
had the industry and enterprize to 
acquire more knowledge than their 
neighbours, be cautious in showing 
their attainments, unless the display 
may lead to some instant and certain 
advantage. A yielding up of his opi- 
nion, and an humble deference for per- 
sons of greater age than himself, are 
among the most useful qualities of a 
young man. Let him stoop to con- 
uer, Let him listen, approve, never 
issent from a person whom he wishes 
to preserve as a friend and make sub- 
servient to bis views. It is said, that 
Dr. Harvey, who found out the circu- 
lation of the blood, instantly lost a 
considerable portion of his practice, 
offended all the profession who were 
advanced in life, and could not attain 
one convert beyond the age of forty to 
his opinion, From this fact, we may 
ascertain, that men advanced in life 
have ever a dislike to alter the'r opi- 
nions, and that the best and surest 
method of pleasing persons somewhat 
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ott the decline, is not by attempting to 
entertain them with our own opinions, 
but by listening to theirs. The most 
fascinating of all arts, is the art of 
letting a person know by our manner 
of treating him, that we respect and 
admire him. ‘This may be done with. 
out the utterance of elegant compli- 
ment couched in polished language, 
or those graceful movements of t 
bedy, which in high society constitute 
an essential pari of refined manners, 
There is no man so universally spoken 
well of, as he who says little, and when 
he does speak, assents to the opinion 
of the person who addresses him, 
Nor wit, nor learning, nor elc quence, 
nor exalted virtues, create love, It is 
the yielding, gentle, submissive man, 
with just vigour enough to act pra- 
dently, and too little intellect to enable 
him to differ from established opinions 
and customs, whom Wwe approve of, 
Young men, then, will do well to aim 
at little beyond the mere knowledge 
of their business or profession, and 
study humble and attentive, ratiter 
than fascinating manners. Not to 
aim at the manners of a Chesterfield, 
or the accomplishments of a Boling- 
broke, but to subdue their minds toa 
passive attention to their pursuits, 
and to bend every thought, act, 
motion and feeling to business. De- 
pend upon it, neither genius nor wit 
will enable him to succeed. Prudence, 
attention, and perseverance, are the 
cardinal virtues of a man of business, 
“« What is the reason,” said Lord Ox- 
ford to Swift, “ that you men of wit 
and iearning never become good men 
of business?” * I'll tell you, my 
lord,’ said Swift; ** You have an in- 
strument in your office, called a Spa- 
tula, a dull, blunt machine, which 
passes straight through a sheet of 
paper without deviating from a direct 
ine. If you take a sharp pen-knife to 
effect the same thing, it always runs 
out of its proper course.” We 
follow up this subject in a series of 
Essays addressed to young men Mm 
the different professions and businesses 
of life, sa——. 
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Adonais, an Elegy on the Death of 
John Keats, Author of Suan, 
Hyperion, ce. By Percy B. Stel- 
ley, Pisa, 1821. 

Hellas, a Lyrical Drama. By Percy 

oR Sitey London, 1822. 

_ Harpy ever does the poet ap 

in a more amiable point of view, than 

when his magic hand is employed in 

twining laurels round the brow of a 

‘brother minstrel, especially if that 

‘brow, bas been darkened by the 

shadow of death, if those laurels are 

.to honor a tenant of the lowly grave. 

-# There is a tear for all who die;” no 

human creature is so desolate, even in 

era , as not to have some fond 
heart. keeping him company; but 
with a young, yet acctiaplionel bard, 
vigorous yet susceptible, benevolent 

sanhappy, elf sympathize, both in 

Ue onde sympathy there can be 

Pea pure te ionless”— 

jn. death ; all * mourn his departure,”— 

thougl “from a world like this."as 
ifhis stay here had almost alone made 
itsupportable; as if his gifted exist- 
ence had supplied the chief charm of 
their. own, or had been so interwoven 
with it, that its termination fell on 

Beit enjoyments as a mortal blow. 

Little, then, is it to be wondered at, 
at a kindred spirit, one of the same 

exquisité mould, and therefore one 

who. might advance before “ the 
million’. of mourners his claim to 

Gait with the deceased— 
ttle ig it to be wondered at that the 

enthusiastic, but visionary, Shelley, 

should feel deeply the Joss of such a 

bright young star as Keats (who, be- 

(fides was endeared to him by a personal 

untimacy)—should. shudder and be 

discomforted at its untimely setting, 
and should vent his grief in the most 
tuneful. accents of the lyre, in the 
most genuine and brilliant tears of 
song. And this he Aas done; for 
Adonais is, perhaps, of all the many 
sublime euthanasia that our language 
can boast, the most awfully grand, 
and the most tenderly affecting. Some 
objection may be made to it on the 
score of its exuberance in metaphor, 
BE. M, April, 1825. 


’ 


and allegorical _ personification, .in 
classical allusion, and in new sprung 
fancies ; but though, with respect. to 
the majority of funereal songsters, 
it be true, as Tickel says, that 


** Truth denies all eloquence to woe ;”’ 


yet with those whose very heart-strings 
are fastened on the lyre, every shock, 
however rude, that sets them in vi- 
bration, will draw forth “ most elo- 
uent music.” One who habitually 
ies to the Nine for refuge, from. the 
violent, yet holy-working passions of 
human-nature, will seldom. find his 
invocation unheard; but assuredly, 
the uninitiated, or even half-accom- 
plished poet, will find that over- 
powering emotions, of whatever kind, 
areas little favourable to the study of 
the “divine art,” as of any, other. 
—The ‘poem under consideration, is 
so replete with beauties, that. th 
the following stanzas from_it would 
do bonor to any poet of any age, it 
is but as one bar of a rich,melody, 
one flower, of a whole parterre,. one 
tint of a rainbow, one beam. of, a 
sun-burst, one orb of a system, 2 
universe. , 


‘““ Ah! woe is me! Winter is come antl 
gone, . 7. = 
But grief returns with the revolving 


year, . 
The aifs and streams renew their joyous 
tone ; we 

The ants, the bees, the swallows re- 
appear, 
Fresh leaves avd flowers deck the dead 
Seasou’s bier; 
The amorous birds now pair in every 


brake, 7 

And build their mossy homes tn field and 
brere ; 

And the green lizard and the golden 


snake, er 
Like unimprison’d flames; out. of their 
trance awake. | i linen 
“ Through wood, and stream, and field, 
and hill, and ocean, 
A quickening life from the Earth’s 
heart has burst, 
As it has ever done, with change and 
motion, 
From the great morning of the world, 
when first . 
Yy 
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God dawned on Chaos; in its steam im- 
mersed, 
The lamps of Heaven flash with a 
softer light ; 
All baser things pant with life’s sacred 
thirst ; 
Diffuse themselves, and spend in love’s 
delight, 
The beauty and the joy of their renewed 
migh:. 
** The leprous corpse touch’d by this 
spirit tender, 
Exhales itself in flowers of gentle 
breath ; 
Like incarnations of the stars, when 
splendour 
Is changed to fragrance, they illumine 
death, 
And mock the merry worm that wakes 
beneath ; 
Nought we know, dies. 
alone which knows, 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath, 
By lightless lightning ?—th’ intense 
atom glows 
A moment, then is quench’d in a most 


Shall that 


eoki repuse. 
 Alns! that all we loved of him should 
be 


But for our grief, as if it-had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 

Whence are we? And why are we? 
of what scene 


The actors or spectators? Great and 
mean 
Meet massed in death, who lends what 
life must borrow. 
As long as skies are blue, and fields are 
green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge 
the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year 
wake year with sorrow.” 


Still we have the lyrical drama of 
Hellas to review, and our stock of en- 
comium, it will be said, has been al- 
ready exhausted! Perhaps that is the 
fact, and therefore, without again lift- 
ing our feeble voice of praise, in the 
vain a of doing justice to the 
author of Adonais, we will give him 
room to put forth his own pretensions, 
in his own living words, and to in- 
dulge .in the only excusable kind of 
self-commendation, that which is given 
by exhibiting (not panegyrizing) one's 
own meritorious achievements. And 
to shew the drift of this elaborate yet 
inspiriting “ Drama,” we first quote, 
from the preface, an exculpation of 
the modern Greek. 

** The modern Greek is the descendant 
of those glorious beings whom the ima- 
gination almost refuses to figure to itself 
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as belonging to our kind, and he inheri(s 
much of their sensibility, their rapidity 
of conception, their enthusiasm, and their 
courage. If in many instances he is de- 
graded, by moral and political slavery, 
to the practice of the basest vices it en- 
genders, and that below the level of or- 
dinary degradation ; let us reflect, that the 
corruption of the best produces the worst, 
and that babits which subsist only in re- 
lation to a peculiar state of social institu- 
tion may be expected to cease so soon as 
that relation is dissolved.” 


Here appropriately may succeed 
this inspiriting, this magical anticipa- 
tion :— 


“ Through the sunset of hope, 
Like the shapes of a dream, 
What Paradise islands of glory gleam! 
Beneath Heaven’s cope, 
Their shadows more clear float by— 
The sound of their oceans, the light of 
of their sky, 
The music and fragrance their solitudes 
breathe, 
Burst, like morning on dream, or like 
heaven on death, 
Through the walls of our prison, 
And Greece, which was dead, is arisen! 
A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far ; 
A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning-star, 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads, on a sunnier dee). 
A loftier Argos cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 
Another Orpheus sings ugain, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies, 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso, for his native shore.” 


Though we can hardly afford to quote 
the subjoined magnificent passage, yet, 
but for our intentionof entering here- 
after more fully upon the ane of 
Sheiley's poetic merits, we should very 
much have extended our display of 
them even here. 


* The hiss of inexiinguishable fire, 

The roar of giant cannon; the earth- 
uaking, 

Fall of vast bastions and precipitous 
towers, 

The shock of crags shot from strange 
engin’ry, 

Theclush of wheels, and clang of armed 
hoofs, 

And crash of brazen mail, as of the wreck 

Of adamantine mountains—tbe mad blast 

Of trumpets, and the neigh of raging 
steeds, 

And shrieks of women, whose thrill jars 
the blood, 





Ami one sweet laugh, most horrible to 
hear, 

As of a joyous infant, waked, and playing 

With its dead mother’s breast, and now 
more loud 

The mingled battle-cry,—ba! hear I not 

Ey courw von? Allah! Allah, Allah!— 

The sulphurous mist is raised—thou see’st 
a chasm, 

As of two mountains, in the wall of Stam- 
boul, 

And in that ghastly breach the Islamites. 

Like giants on the ruins of a world, 

Stand in the light of sun-rise.”’ 





A selection of Irish Melodies, with 
symphonies and accompaniments. 
By Henry R. Bishop, and charac- 
teristic words by Thomas Moore, 
Esq. 


Tuts number is not very perceptibly 
* inferior to any of the eight which pre- 
ceded it, the words being as rich as 
ever in brilliant metaphor, and occa- 
sionally in refined sentiment, and 
vivid description. As to the music 
—so much was already done to the 
composer's hand, that of him there 
needs little to be said, but that the 
airs are neither disguised nor encum- 
bered by his accompaniments—and 
this is much. Moore’s paramount 
skill in fitting language to every turn 
of a melody, is particularly remark- 
able in the “ Sing—sing” of this last 
number ; and as the poetry has great 
merit independent of its adaptation 
(to the air of Old Langolee), we shall 
subjoin it, 
“ Sing—sing —Music was given 

To brighten the gay, and kindle the 

loving : 
Souls here, like planets in heaven, 


By harmony’s laws alone are kept 
moving, 


Beauty may boast of her eyes and ber 
cheeks, 
But Love from the lips his true archery 


wings ; 
And she who but feathers the dart when 
she speaks, 
At once sends it home to the heart 
when she sings. 


Then, sing—sing, &c. 


“ When Love, rock’d by his mother, 
Lay sleeping, as calm as slumber could 
make him, 
“Hush! hush!’ said Venus; ‘ No other 
Sweet voice but his own is worthy to 
wake him.’ 
Dreaming of music he slumber’d the 
while, 
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Till faint from his lip a soft meody 
broke, 
And Venus, enchanted, look’d on with a 
smile, 
While Love to his own sweet singing 
awoke ! 


Then, sing—sing, &c.” 





The Spirit of the Age, or Contempo- 
rary Portraits. London, 1825. 


THis work, which has previously 
appeared, by piecemeal, in the pages 
of the New Monthly Magazine, is its 
own witness that it emanated from the 
same pen as “Table Talk,” which 
likewise made its debadt in Colburn’s 
periodical. Indeed, the critical deli- 
neations of character, which form the 
volume, are so distinctively character- 
istic of Hazlitt’s style, and so imbued 
with the colouring of his peculiar 
prejudices, that the whole series, not - 
withstanding the pretensions to variety, 
which are put forth in the title-page 
and index, might as well have loom 
called “ The Spirit of the Author,” as 
not. The characters of Mr. Brougham 
and Sir J. Mackintosh, have been 
caught with singular felicity; but the 
remaining portraits appear to have 
been worked up—and that so highly, 
as to be quite beyond recognition— 
from slight etchings—mere studies— 
for which individuals were made to 
sit only to keep the artist true to ana- 
tomy. However, the book has an 
abundance of eloquent writing, though 
somewhat overcharged with meta- 
phorical illustrations and antithetical 
comparisons, Those, if there be any, 
who know little more of Wordsworth, 
than that he is the author of what 
Lord Byron vulgarly designated as 
‘¢ A clumsy, drowsy poem, call’d ‘ The 

Excursion,’ 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion,” 


will be not a little surprised, and, we 
hope, gratified, at meeting with the 
subjoined comment upon the bard 
thus roughly handled. 

* No one has shewn the same ima- 
gination in raising trifles into.impor- 
tance; no one has displayed the same 

athos in treating of the simplest feel - 
ings of the heart.”—“ He is, in this 
sense, the most original poet now liv- 


ing, and the one whose writings could 
the least be spared : for they have no 
substitute elsewhere. The vulgar do 


not read them; the learned, who see 
all things through books, do not un- 
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derstand them ; the great despise, the 
fashionable may ridicule them: but 
the author has created himself an inte- 
rest in the heart of the retired and 
lonely student of nature, which can 
never die, Persons of this class will 
still continue to feel what he has felt : 
he has expressed what they might in 
vain wish to express, except with 
glistening eye and faultering tongue. 
There is a lofty philosophic tone, a 
thoughtful humanity, infused into his 
pastoral veins. Remote from the pas- 
sions and events of the great world, 
he has communicated interest ana 
dignity to the primal movements of 
the heart of man, and engrafted his 
own conscious reflections on the ca- 
sual thoughts of hinds and shep- 
herds.”” 


The Buccanecr, and other Poems. 
By John Malcolm, late of the 
42nd Regiment. Edinb. 1824. 


In these weak piping times of peace, 
it is quite the fashion for our ci-devant 
warriors to relinquish the sword for 
the pen, and to scale the heights of 
Parnassus for those laurels which the 
fallow field of Mars now denies them. 
Mr. Malcolm (we would style him 
according to his —— rank, if we 
knew it) has been remarkably success- 
ful in his metamorphosis; so much s0, 
that we suspect him to have been be- 
trothed to his muse, long before he 
entered the camp; for his familiarity 
with the “licences” and common 
places of poetry, betrays a very early 
and intimate acquaintance with the 
art. Did he trus® more to his own 
inventive powers, and less to his clas- 
sical remembrances, we should speak 
of him in warmer terms of praise than 
we can at present. Yet, little need 
has he of encomium, when his own 
words honour him so highly as do the 
following. 


“ On the lone Pyreneans, when eve was 


reposing, 
And smil’d frem the gates of the west a 
farewell, 
O’er the regions below, while the twilight 
was closing, 
And masses of shade brooded deep o'er 
the dell; 
I stood where, beneath me, two kingdoms 
were lying, 
All was mute, save the breeze o'er the 
solitude sighing, 
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Or shriek of the eagle in far echoes dying, 
Where silence more deep and more 
desolate fell. 
Adown to the sea Bidassoa was stealing 
Dividing the foes on its margin that lay, 
It’s calm, silent wave, like a mirror re- 
vealing 
Of four banded nations the battle array; 
And the crimson and gold of their gar. 
ments were shining 
With the last blaze of day in its glory 
declining, 
The tall rocks, with light, like a rose- 
wreath, entwining, 
Ere it faded on earth and o’er ocean 
away. 
And strains from each band of soft music 
ascended, 
Such as wail for the brave when the 
battle is o’er, 
Whose notes with the voice of the desert 
were blended, 
The murmur of rills, and the torrent’s 
far roar. 
Thy song, Roncesvalles, all wildly was 
weeping, 
Where the hills o’er thy slumbers their 
vigils are keeping, 
On the field where thy mighty in silence 
are sleeping, 
Whom the sound of the trumpet 
awakens ho more. 
To many an ear that hung o’er it’s 
numbers, 
That song of the dead was the last lorn 
lay: “ 
Young bevees that sigh’d o’er the place of 
thy slumbers, 
Next eve lay as cold and as silent as 
they : 
They slept with their fame, on a low 
grassy pillow, 
Their requiem sung by the stream’s little 
billow, 
Where sighs to the nightwind the deso- 
late willow, 
That waves and that weeps o’er their 
mouldering clay. 





Some important Advice to the World, 
or the Way to prevent and cure 
the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame, demonstrated and based 
upen Principles agreeable to Na- 
ture, and suited for ald Climates 
and Constitutions, with an Account 
vr the Author's own Case. By J. 

Morison, Gent. not a Doetor. 
London, printed for, and sold by 
the Author, No. 60, Frith-street, 
Soho, and all other Booksellers. 


WE are not ourselves physicians, In 
the scientific use of the term, neither 
is Mr. Morison, the author of this 
work; but on perusing it, which we 










































have very carefully done, to ascertain 
by the most diligent and scrutinizing 
aitention, whether the author's theory 
would not fail in some instances, we 
have been seized with, if we cannot 
say a demonstrative certainty, at least 
with an intuitive conviction, that he 
has discovered, if not a universal spe- 
cific for all diseases, at least the uni- 
versal cause of all diseases, and the 
universal remedy by which they can 
be removed, Accordingly, the work 
should, in our opinion, be printed in 
golden characters, unless it be argued, 
that the long age which is attainable 
through an adoption of its principles, 
will ultimately prove a curse, instead 
of a blessing, to mankind. Of the 
truth of this prediction, however, every 
man will judge for himself, and if the 
amount of individual suffrages be col- 
‘lected, we believe they will be all in 
favour of the author; for who but the 
diseased and moody fanatic does not 
cling to mortality with the most tena- 
cious grasp. Some theorists on popu- 
lation will, no doubt, maintain, that 
if we all lived to old age, we should 
devour each other; but which of these 
theorists would lay down his own life 
in support of his principles, or wish to 
die while he was able to live. Mr. 
Morison has, therefore, little to fear 
from such theorists, and they alone 
can come forward with any seeming- 
ness of reason to oppose any theory 
which teaches us, not only how to live 
long, but how to enjoy life, an enjoy- 
ment devoid of which life is oniy a 
term of prolonged endurance, 
Non est vivere sed valere vita. 


This work is not only original, by 
differing from all the works that ever 
were written on the cure and preven- 
tion of diseases, but superior to all 
that ever will be written, if based on 
a different theory. All the medical 
works that have ever come before us 
ascribe different diseases to different 
causes, and accordingly prescribe to 
each a different remedy; but Mr. 
Morison ascribes all diseases incident 
to the human frame to one simple, 
obvious cause; or, if we mistake not, 
obvious the moment it is pointed out, 
and its mode of action on the human 
system explained, and in accordance 
with the eats of his theory he 
prescribes only one remedy to remove 
them al!. This remedy is attended 
with a two-fold effect: the first, that 
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it prevents diseases of all kinds, if at- 

tended to; and the second, that it 

cures all diseases that are not from 

neglect, length of time, previous bad 

treatment, or the use of certain de- 

structive medicines, become incurable, 

Hence it is obvious, that if this theory 

be true, every man may become his 

own doctor ; and whoever peruses this 

treatise must, in our opinion, become 

a convert to its truth, however much 

he may be antecedently inclined to 

smile at a theory, that would derive 
from one simple cause all the diseases 
to which man is liable. We have al- 

ready said, that this work should be 
written in letters of gold, and accord- 

ingly, from the estimation which we 
entertain of it, and the blessings which 
its adoption is calculated to diffuse 
among mankind, we shall not limit 
our notice of it to the present number, 
knowing how soon the strongest im- 
pression dies away, unless repeated 
over and over again ; and that to repe- 
tition alone, precept, example, and 
truth owe all their permanence and 
stability. In our next number, ac- 
cordingly, we shall explain Mr. Mo- 
rison's theory, and endeavour to shew 
its consistency and conformity to the 
structure, nature, and organization of 
the human frame. 





The Lancet, Vole. I.toV. GL. 
Hutchison, Strand, 1825. 

THERE is an aristocracy in medi- 
cine as well as in any other important 
state, and as the constitution of man 
is of more vital importance to him than 
even that of his country, we deem 
this notice of a valuable and interest- 
ing work, conducive to the interests 
of both, an act of justice due to its 
spirited proprietors. Considering the 
subject in a political light, we know 
of nothing among the many proud 
things our country has to boast of, 
more worthy of her pride than the 
education which is necessary to qualify 
a student for the profession of surgery. 
Still, as nothing under the sun is per- 
fect, abuses have crept in, errors have 
taken root, and a class of individuals 
have, in some instances, endeavour- 
ed to convert that which was in- 
tended as a public benefit, into a 
source of private emolument. It ap- 
pears, that until the publication of 
the Lancet, the science of medicine 
was as carefully excluded from the ob- 
servation of the world as the intrigues 
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of a ministerial cabinet ; and the pro- 
ceedings of the hospitals regulated 
with as much caution and secrecy as the 
operations of the holy Inquisition. By 
giving a regular report of the affairs of 
these charitable institutions—by ex- 
posing to the public view the conduct 
of individuals, who, until that time, 
had no other scrutiny than their own 
satisfaction to fear in the exercise of 
their opinions, the Lancet has gained 
an enviable and deserving distinction 
in the public estimation. The ob- 
servations on the “ men in power” 
are conveyed in a bald and fearless 
style, and the whole tone of the work 
breathes an independence of sentiment 
highly honourable. We cannot, how- 
ever, help regretting, that an excess 
of zeal for the welfare of the public 
should, on a solitary occasion, have 
seduced the conductor into a disregard 
for the feelings of an individual; he 
has, by doing so, only given another 
proof that a man may sometimes com- 
mit an act of injustice, without a 
selfish or malicious motive, and for 
the purpose of obtaining an amiable 
object, escape those boundaries which 
place it beyond the scope of fair ani- 
madversion. However, as this cir- 
cumstance, though it leaves us room 
for regret, does not in any way dete- 
riorate from the value or utility 
of the work, we will not disturb 
that conelusion our readers have had, 
from the publication of the trial against 
the editor, so good an opportunity of 
forming. In addition to every infor- 
mation connected with the medical 
profession, the Lancet regularly re- 
ports the lectures of our first surgeons, 
which alone are sufficient to render it 
a work of the first scientific character. 
As the lectures are intended for Tyros 
in the art, they are either explanatory 
of, or divested from technical terms, 
which in general render the pursuit of 
a new science excessively repulsive ; 
and, in our opinion, should be read 
by every individual who wishes to be 
considered a man of general or scien- 
tific information. In closing our 
remarks on this very creditable work, 
we cannot help observing, that the ob- 
jeetion some individuals entertain 
against it, appear to us unreasonable ; 
since, from the circumstance of its en- 
abling individuals (not connected with 
the profession) to judge of a science 
that they were heretofore precluded 
from, that science has become more 


generally admired, and consequently 
the labours of its profession mute libe- 
rally estimated and rewarded, 





Lisbon. By Marianne Bailie. 

Portugal, from its relative situation, 
has ever been bound to Great Britain 
by a reciprocity of interests, and but 
for the firmness of British support, she 
had long since ceased to be a state, 
Not, however, to dwell upon the poli- 
tical advantages, which in return for 
this support she has rendered to the 
British nation, generally Portugal has 
ever extended her favour and gratitude 
towards the British character indivi- 
dually. An Englishman, a stranger in 
her land, is flattered with privileges 
frequently denied to her own sons, 
— We happen to know that the 
authoress of “ Lisbon’’ was not ex- 
cepted from this general feeling, and 
indeed we know that extraordinary at- 
tention was paid her on all occasions 
by the best Portuguese families. We 
are therefore surprised to find her re- 
quital for such condescensions consists 
in false and peevish misrepresentations 
of their manners, courtesy, taste, and 
refinement; and while her general detail 
of their local peculiarities is minute 
and particular almost to indelicacy, 
she passes over unheeded much that 
is deserving of unlimited admiration. 
Indeed every page bears ample testi- 
mony to her slothful propensities, 
and we are somewhat sceptical as 
to her general candour. From her 
general censure of Portuguese society, 
she excepts some one or two families, 
as being “ such as would grace the 
society of any country, and their merits 
she considers the more striking, from 
their having been born and educated 
in one, which it must be allowed is 
somewhat behind in civilization.”— 
What intercourse this amiable lady 
may have had with the rest of Europe 
can only be presumed from the frank 
politeness and liberality of sentiment 
which her pages testify—but it may 
fairly be surmised that her experience 
in the craft of writing is yet very 
youthful. One who is desirous of being 
believed in misrepresentation, shouldat 
least be consistent in statement; but 
the perfect inconsistency of the nat- 
rative, and the many manifest contra- 
dictions which this tiny work presents, 
prove its parent little ‘qualified for the 
mystery of authorship, ‘These con- 
trarieties to fact and reason are too 

















































abundant to admit of selections; but 
the following specimen of the lady's 
descriptive powers for low life, will 
introduce our readers to her style of 
writing :— 

« But where shall I find words strong 
enough to express the disgust of my 
feelings, when [ reflect upon the ap- 
pearance of the city in the aggregate, 
taking into account the personal ap- 
pearance and customs of some of its 
inhabitants | Here every sort of im- 
purity appears to be collected together! 
You are suffocated by the steams of 
fried fish, rancid oil, garlic, &c.—at 
every turn mingled with the foetid ef- 
fluvia of decayed vegetables, stale pro- 
visions, and other horrors, which it is 
impossible to mention—to say nothing 
of the filthy dogs, of whom I have for- 
merly spoken. Wretches of a lower 
and move squalid appearance than the 
‘most sordid denizens of St. Giles, lie 
basking in the sun, near the heaps 
of impurity collected at the doors, 
while young women, (and these of 
more prepossessing persoual appearance, 
from which one would naturally ex- 
pect greater delicacy in the olfactory 
nerves) hang far out of the windows 
above, as if they were trying  pur- 
posely to inhale the pestilence which con- 
laminates the air beneath! Men and 
women, children and pigs, dogs, cats, 
goats, diseased poultry, and skeleton 
hogs, ail mingle together in loving fel- 
lowship, each equally enjoying what 
seems to be their mutual element—dirt ! 
—I must beg you to add to this, that 
the armies of fleas, bugs, mosquitos, 
and other vermin, are too numerous to 
be conceived, even in idea, and the 
pictare will be complete !” 


Without insisting on the total inac- 
curacy of this eloquent detail, it is 
worthy ofremark that Mrs. Baillie’s fa- 
culty of describing “ low life,” is in 
every page conspicuous, to the exclu- 
sion, as we before observed, of all in- 
formation respecting objects of real im- 
portance. We cannot venture to doubt 
thesincerity of assertions so often re- 
perted—on this account we are induced 
to believe that the work is compiled 
from the idle statements of her ac- 
quaintances, rather than from her own 
observations. Either such is the fact, 
orshe must have entered on her work 
with the professed intention of wilful 
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misrepresentation. 'romour knowledge 
of the capital, and its contents, we 
fondly anticipated some slight notice of 
a few public buildings, which it is vain 
to search for in this ex-parte narrative. 
We lon again to visit the noble 
Castle of Belem, and hoped for an un- 
prejudiced admiration of the elegant 
St. Roche. But our expectation was 
doomed to meet a rebut, and our pa- 
tience was fairly exhausted by the end- 
less recital ofher imaginary woes. The 
very fruit is sour or tasteless tothe palate 
of Mrs. Baillie, and the unclouded 
beauty of the firmament is a source of 
disgust to her jaundiced eye. Her his- 
torical fidelity is very doubtful, and the 
anachronisms with which this produc- 
tion abounds, would be unpardonable 
even in a poem ora Scotch novel. 

Mrs. B. will do weli to take these 
hints as well intended, and by all 
means to spare herself a second visit 
toa country which she has so grossly 
and ungratefullyabused.* 





James Forbes; a Tale, founded on 
Jacts. Watchard and Son, 1824. 


A short title and a brief tale. These, 
in an age when prolixity of detail and 
quaintness of appellation are of the 
commonest occurrence, are no trivial 
recommendations. Let us see if the 
book have any other claims to favour- 
able consideration. A preface of little 
extent informs us, that the material oc- 
currences of the hero's life are founded 
in fact, and that the principal transac- 
tions involved in the narrative were 
taken from an event, which a very few 
years ago attracted no inconsiderable 
degree of attention. ‘This may or may 
not be the case, for we are not so dog- 
matically allied to the cynical profes - 
sion as to deny that every thing most 
monstrous, and most strange, might 
sometimes pass; but if there was ever 
an occurrence which could be said to 
realize, taking the premises of our 
author into consideration, the axiom 
of poor Sheridan in the Critic, that— 
“‘a story, like a play, is not to show 
occurrences that happen every day, 
but things just so strange that though 
they never did, they might happen,” 
assuredly this is it. We will explain 


? The above remarks are published rather to give the subject of them an oppor- 
tunity of justifying herself, than to imply the Editor’s acquiescence in them. The 


itor perfectly agrees with the sentiments of the Reviewer. 
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by giving a short analysis of the fable 
low us to call it one. 

In a village some fifty miles from 
the metropolis, and retired there from 
unexpected losses, dwells Mr. Forbes, 
the father of our hero, and who, with 
his sister Clara, form the fireside com- 
forts of that worthy gentleman. James 
is stated to be affectionately minded, 
and full of sensibility, strong in ho- 
nour, and proud in integrity, but that 
his “ chief failing was a certain degree 
of self-sufficiency,—not that it ever ap- 
— offensively in his behaviour ; 

t there was a consciousness of abi- 
lity, and strength of mind and prin- 
ciple, very much approaching to pre- 
sumption.” In the same village live 
the respectable family of the Wilsons; 
and George Wilson, after becoming 
the companion of James Forbes and 
his sister, soon rises into the lover of 
the latter; he however goes to sea, 
where a series of well earned successes 
attend him. There is also another 
little community in the village, and 
these are, Sir William Powell and his 
household, of whom Emily becomes 
the prominent object, inasmuch as 
James Forbes—after honourably per- 
forming the office of tutor to the sons 
of Sir William—is the means of im- 
aa her with ardent love towards 

im; a feeling met with a reciprocity 
of ardour on his side. But his ho- 
nourable disposition saves him, and 
on Sir William remonstrating with 
his father on the impropriety of the 
alliance—he tears himself away, and 

ts a subordinate situation else- 
where, Tired of this, he subsequently 
obtains an engagement in a merchant’s 
service; but discontent and despon- 
dency begin to obtain an ascendancy 
upon his mind, “ which continually 
diminished his regard for religion, for 
life, and for every thing in this world. 
He lost all inclination for those stu- 
dies, in which formerly he had em- 
ployed himself with so much pleasure 
and advantage.”—A short extract will 
here save us the not easy task of com- 
pressing ina few lines a continuous 
and tangled narrative. 

“One Sunday, being engaged as 
usual in amusing himself with his pen, 
he imitated an order of Mr. Gilby’s 
upon his banker, for five hundred 
pounds. The imitation was accurate. 
* How easy, said he to himself, 

would it be to present this. I defy 
any man to distinguish it from 


Mr. Gilby’s hand ‘writing.’ Ty 
thought startled him, he eeeaie -_ 
hastily in pieces, and threw it in the 
fire. He, however, repeated the ex. 
periment again and again, and each 
time the resemblance was wonderfully 
close.” p. 142. 

Soon after this he is called to Lon. 
don on his master’s business, and, un- 
fortunately, he — to carry one 
of these imitative orders. Passing the 
banker’s house he is seized with the sud- 
den and wicked desire of trying its effect 
on thosegentlemen—the trick succeeds 
—the check is paid—here is the con- 
clusion of the portentous occurrence, 

“‘ He rushed from the place, hurried 
forwards for several minutes, totally 
unconscious of what he was about, or 
whither he was running. A cold 
sweat stood upon every pore! Horror 
had benumbed hisfaculties. The first 
impulse of returning consciousness 
caused him to cast an affrighted look 
behind him, fancying he was pursued. 
Every sound struck terror to his heatt. 
‘Madman!’ at length, he exclaimed, 
striking his forehead; ‘ what have | 
done? O my father !—Clara !—Enily! 
—but no matter, Emily ought to de- 
spise me!’ Again he hurried furious! 

ong, agitated and almost frantic, cl 
he reached Charing-cross. ‘Do you 
want the Dover coach, sir?’ (cried 
the driver of a stage just starting, who 
saw him approach with such haste,) 
“you are just intime.” James moved 
towards the door, and flung himself in, 
as a hunted hare springs to any place 
of refuge. ‘No omg sir?” said 
the man, fancying James was breath- 
less with haste to be in time. ‘No!’ 
saidhesullenly. Thedoor was closed, 
and off they drove.” 

The sequel issoontold. He escapes 
to France—a generous foreigner, to 
whom he had previously done some 
services, for awhile protects him; but 
his retreat is discovered, he is arrested, 
taken back to England, tried, found 
guilty, and suffers the just sentence of 
the law. His father had already fallen 
a victim to his outraged feelings and 
the downfall of his honour, and died 
of a broken heart. 

Now, although we cannot agree 
with that critic who has been exceed- 
ingly severe, in a contemporary pub- 
lication, upon this work, that the neg- 
lect of the Sabbath and certain reu- 

ious duties is not a sufficient caus¢ 
or James Forbes’ descent into vice 








destruction, yet I cordially agree with 
the reviewer, when he says, that from 
the character previously drawn of that 
youth, from his inbred notions of he- 
nour, from his very pride, and his de- 
sire to stand well with the world, it 
is utterly impossible that he should 
so fall away from the high estate he 
at first assumed—nay more, we will 
say that it is unlikely, even ridiculous 
to suppose, that admitting the delinea- 
tion of his mind, and the actions and 
conduct he adopts, whilst under his 
father’s protection, to be correctly 
given—we say that it is ridiculous to 
suppose he should ever have neglected 
to worship his Creator on his Sabbath, 
or to have slighted the common ho- 
mages and praise due to his omnipo- 
tence—and, believing this, we are 
bound to pass a judgment of condem- 
nation upon our author’s consistency ; 
for on those very faults which we have 
shewn to be incompatible with com- 
mon sense, is the whole superstructure 
of his story exalted. Of its execution 
we can speak more favourably; and 
there are several scenes full of business 
and two or three of well-imagined in- 
terest. We, however, totally object 
to the silly night adventure, and up- 
setting of Lawyer Quill—Tony Lump- 
kin’s break down upon “ Crackskull 
Common,” is worth a thousand such 
profitless inventions: but that we may 
not take farewell of our author with 
railing on our lips; we gladly refer our 
readers to the pages that contain the 
disclosure of James Forbes’ delin- 

uency to his distracted father—to that 

ther’s frantic exclamation, “ James 
Forbes is charged with forgery;” and 
the scene that preceded it; and many 
other parts, as redeeming and praise- 
worthy points of the history; and which, 
in the teeth of its editor’s preface, we 
must yet be permitted to believe a 
narrative of invention. 





Sonnets and other Poems, by D. L. 
Richardson, Thomas and George 
Underwood. London, 1825. 
Tustr Poems are written in a style 

of easy and elegant simplicity, and it 

may well be said of them, that mate- 
rim superabat opus, for the subjects are 
almost entirely of a light and fanciful 
character, and the style and measure 
peculiarly harmonizes with their rial 
mould, They want, accordingly, the 
weighty bullion of which English verse 
8 so admirably capable, where love 

eroism become the theme of the 
£, M. April, 1825, 







Sonne és, and other Poems. Jos 


oet. But there are two kinds of 
ove, with one only of which Mr. 
Richardson appears to be acquainted ; 
namely, that love which is the pure 
offspring of fancy or imagination. 
Those loving and lovely poets who 
feign to be in love but are not, never 
do much execution, and seldom in- 
terest either male or female. We all 
see their love consists in mere profes- 
sions, and, accordingly, while they 
make love to a thousand fair maidens, 
there is not one who cares a fig for 
them. It is only when the little 
traitor is within, and takes sole pos- 
session of the breast, or, in other 
words, when they are really in love, 
that we sympathize in their mental 
sorrowing, and feel interested in their 
fate. It is only then they can speak 
the real language of passion ; but 
when a poet writes fifty pretty son- 
nets to fifty pretty maidens, he may 
be assured of it, that all these pretty 
maidens can read his sonnets without 
feeling a single emotion of love, for 
they know well, that, spite of his 
versatile and l’roteus genius, he can 
have only one object of real affection 
at the same moment. If, therefore, 
he wishes to appear really in love, 
let him address all his sonnets to one 
sweet enchantress alone, and even 
then, if his passion be feigned, it will 
require all the ingenuity, all the ars 
celare artem, all the fertifity of his 
genius, to conceal from his mistress 
the fictitious character of his passion. 
To speak the language of passion, the 
— must actually feel it, or, at least, 
e must have been at one time or 
other of his life in love, and write 
from a strong and tenacious feeling 
of the emotions and agitations by 
which he was then inspired and car- 
ried hors de lui. Mr. Richardson’s 
muse, however, is not over fond of 
dallying in the soft lap of love. He 
loves to converse with the grander 
and sublimer works of nature, and 
describes some beautiful Indian scenes 
in the richest colouring of poetic de- 
scription and romantic imagery. Le 
has soine very exquisite morning and 
evening scenes. In the following, the 
images and sentiments are in de- 
lightful harmony with the soft and 
meditative hour which he describes : 
EVENING. 

“© Oh! sweet is the hour 

When, low in the west, 

The Sup gilds the bower 

Where food lovers rest,— 
2 2 





















































































































Then, gorgeously bright, 
Beneath the blue stream, 
In garments of light, 
Departs like a dream ! 


Ob! sweet and serene 

The spell that beguiles, 
When Night’s gentle queen 
More tenderly smiles ! 

The boldest are coy— 
The wildest are grave— 
The sad feel a joy 

Loud Mirth never gave ! 


The Spirits of Love, 

To hailow the time, 
From regions above 
Pour music sublime ;— 
Their barmonies cheer 
The dull gloom of night, 
And wake the sweet tear 
Of voiceless delight !” 


We shall give his “ Indian Day,” 
as a different specimen of his manner, 
and conclude by observing, that we 
are peculiarly pleased with the chastity 
and elegance of his style, and the ju- 
dicious selection of his poetic terms. 

MORN, 
Lo! Morning wakes upon the gray bill’s 


brow, 
Raising the veil of mist meek Twilight 


wore ; 

And hark! resounding from the tamarind 
bough 

The Minab’s matins ring! On Ganga’s 
shore 


The fervent Hindoos welcome and adore 
The rising Lord of Day. Above tbe vale 
Behold the tall Palmyra proudly soar, 
And wave his verdant wreath,—a lustre 


pale 
Gleams on the broad-fringed leaves, that 
rustle in the gale! 


NOON, 
How still the noon-tide hour! no sounds 
arise 
To cheer the sultry calm,—deep silence 
reigns 
Among the drooping groves; the fervid 
skie 


8 

Glare on the slumbering wave ; on those 
far plains 

The zephyr dies,—no hope of rest detains 

The pilgrim there! Yon Orb’s meridian 


might 

No fragrant bower, no humid cloud re- 
strains,— 

The solar rays, insufferably bright, 

Play on the fevered brow, and mock the 
dazzled sight ! 

NIGHT. 

Oh! how the spirit joys, when the fresh 
breeze, 

The milder radiance, and the longer shade, 

Steal o’er the sultry scene! Through 
waving trees 

The pale Moon smiles, the minstrels of 
the glade 


Smiles and Tears. 









Hail Night’s fair Queen; and, as the 
day-beams fade 


Along the crimson west, throngh twilight 


gloom 
= ay darts; and where, all lowly 
id, 
The Dead repose, the Mourner’s hands 
illume 
The consecrated lamp o’er Beauty’s hal. 
lowed tomb ! 


Memoirs of Moses Mendlesokh, the 
Jewish Philosopher. By M. Sa- 
muels, London. 1825. 


This ree of the most illus. 
trious of ‘all the German Rabbis is 
rendered particularly interesting by 
the introduction of his celebrated cor- 
respondence with Lavater, upon the 
subject of Christian evidences ; and 
though the style of the memoir is oe- 
casionally defective, it is not wanting 
in spirit or eloquence. Many striking 
anecdotes are related in the) course 
of the work, and there is no doubt of 
its proving little less interesting and 
instructive to readers in general, than 
to such as hold the patriarchal faith ; 
though indeed for those of the latter 
class, this volume must have a pe- 
culiar and elvating charm. 


Smiles and Tears, a series of vignettes 
with illustrations in prose and verse. 
—London, 1825. 


There are so many volumes of this 
description daily rushing, and it may 
be said uncalled, into the presence of 
the public, that such of them as possess 
but an ee | degree of merit have 
little chance of attracting much notice. 
Upon this hypothesis being admitted, 
what we now are about to say of the 
work before us will at once appear &s 

igh a recommendation as it can re- 
ceive, namely, that one copious edi- 
tion of jt was very speedily exhausted, 
and that it has been found requisite 
for meeting the demand of purchasers, 
to let the re-publication be in ste- 
reotype. We have not a page to 
for a quotation, or our readers 
should have a taste of the author's 
quality. However, the book is not 
nsive ; and indeed when it is con- 

that the publishing price in- 


ssbtak obra < wanes sae 
a may 
wn well contented wich bis bat 
gain. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE GALLERY OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION 
IN PALL MALL. 


(CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST.) 


“ Wg had no opportunity last month 
of introducing our E readers 
fairly into the North Room at the Gal- 
lery of the British Institution; the 
contents of which room are by no 
means deficient in interest, even inde- 
pendently of the Academician Wes- 
TaLt’s Noli me tangere,which occupies 
the postof honour over the fire-place ; 
and of other works, which have been 
seen before in other exhibitions, and 
which we therefore pass over at pre- 

sent. The interest is chiefly of two 
ies; that derived from pictures of 
familiar life, and that from poetical 
landscape. 

Immediately beneath Westall’s large 
work is placed a beautiful little sketch, 
in oil, No. 16, by W. Erry, A.R.A. 
of “ Venus” (or any other fair nymph 
or goddess the spectator pleases,) “ at 
the bath.” We do not recollect where 
Mr. Etty could have seen, or even 
read of Venus thus engaged, since 
she rose from the Mediterranean sea. 
The poets we believe(but are not cer- 
tain) are silent on this point: yet as 
Diana is often thus represented, both 
by poets and painters, the nt 
was probably deemed cient.— 
There is a good deal of Mr. Etty’s 
usual talent in this sketch, though 
— _ a miniature scale. 

ere are “ Recreation,’ and 

* The Fountain,’ Nos. 17 and 19, by 
R. T. Bong, a pair of very clever little 
y pictures, in which the merits 

of Watteau and those of our own 
academician Stothard, appear to be 
happily mingled. They are Féte 
Champetres alaWatteau. The scenes 


shrubs ; water-tanks, fountains, 
swans; and led with ca- 
io and Kenloome happy la- 


All the characters are dressed in the 


rich and highly pict e costume 
of Henry the Bighth and Francis the 
First. We are not even certain that 
we do not recognise his French ma- 
jesty,—the chivalric and royal Francis 
imself,—among the happy group. 

In one of these performances, the 
incident of a young lady feeding a 
swan, attracts the notice of, and gives 
interest to, a principal group. is 
is natural, elegant, pleasing, well 
imagined, and affords a goo focus, 
or centre of unity, to the little system 
which the artist here sets befpre us. 

A little to the left of these hangs 
(No, 8,) Mr. G. S. Newron’s “ Hypo- 
chondriac ?” a hypochondriac who al- 
most deserves engl: if any thing 
ridiculous could deserve it—for his 
excessive folly. 

The hypochondriac is a youthful 
dandy, quite of the silly cast, feeling his 
own pulse, His stays, shirt, over-alls, 
boots, &c. are hanging near the fire, lest 
he should take cold from wearing 
them unaired. On the fore-ground, are 
dumb bells, fencing foils, and boxing 
gloves. In the back-ground, a picture 
of an affected Strephon and Ama- 
vw hangs against t e wall. ‘Physic, 

uly labelled, is on the mantle* piece 
Buchan’s “ Domestic Medicine” is at 
hand. And, in order that he who 
exercises himself at the dumb bells 
and boxing gloves, may not have the 
trouble, the over fatigue, of getting 
up from his easy chair to ring, when 
he may fancy that his servant is 
wanted, the bell-pull is ae for- 


ward and passed over the chair backs. 
In this performance, the parts are 
thought of, and assimilated, with much 


humour and consistency: ‘but the 
colouring and effect are rather Hn» 
and less harmonious than those of “ the 
importunate Poet,” and of some other 
works that we have seen from the 
hand of this able artist. 





~ Why do the moderns spell this word manée/, after the example of Mrs, Shelly, as 

as we recollect Is it not the shelf where, in days of yore, before they were super- 
oa by the porcelain of China, the mant/es of our ancestors were laid in readines,? 
what eves were then much latger than at present. If this be not the derivatic , 


mantel? 
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One general reflection occurs here. 
A picture, as if suspended against the 
wall of an apartment, if pertinent to 
the subject of the picture, seldom 
comes amiss, since it helps the intend- 
ed illusion by its suggestion of reality. 
It is like Shakspeare’s introduction 
of the play, in the play of Hamlet.-— 
In the instance of Mr. Newton’s farce, 
every spectator will not at first sight 
perceive the relevance of the intro- 
duction of the love-sick swain with 
the Scotch bag-pipes and his adorable 
mistress, to the case of the hypochon- 
driac—nor are we quite sure that our 
own wit comes up tothe true mark, 
when we. conjecture the middle term 
(as a logician would say) to be, that 
both are ideal maladies; both vain 
delusions of a morbid fancy. We 
think this is hardly sufficiently obvious 
or impressive; and that, perhaps, the 
well-known portrait of the brutal and 
insensible Buckhorse, of the last cen- 
tury, might have afforded a better 
inuendo in the way of counterpoint. 
Or, what would Mr. Newton think of 
the introduction, -in this place, of 
something superlatively affected, such 
as Hogarth’s print of “ Taste,” where 
there is a monkey, and where the lad 
fingers the little Dresden tea-cup with 
such exquisite and inimitable feeling ? 

On the other side of the chimney- 
piece is Mr. Jonn Hayrer’s “ Chief 
of the Sandwich islands, and his wife,’ 

0. 24. They are very properly ha- 
bited in their picturesque native cos- 
tume, (and not in those English 
dresses which they themselves appear- 
ed to value so highly.) There is much 
of interest, and even of intelligence, 
in the countenance of Madame Poki, 
(as she was used to be called); and 
the cloak of scarlet and yellow fea- 
thers worn by her husband, forms a 
rich pictorial object. The near re- 
semblance of the crested helmet of 
Owhy-hee to those of the Grecian 
warriors of old, will not fail to attract 
the speculations of those who philo- 
sophise on human nature. The whole 
is painted in a style that does great 
credit to this promising young artist. 

No. 41. “ Greek Shepherds re- 

ing a Lamb from a Vulture,” 
by James Severn, strongly reminds 
us of the style of the late Professor 
Barry. There is a classical air about 
it; but the Greek shepherds a 
not to be rescuing the lamb for its 
own sake, or upon a principle of 
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compassion; since all eyes may see 
that, if they succeed in getting him 
from the talons of the vulture, he 
must inevitably break his neck. The 
poor lamb is between Scylla and Cha. 
rybdis. 

Onthe west side of this room, is a pic. 
ture of very superior pretensions, enti- 
tled,‘ The Review, No. 132, by Mr. Ro- 
BERT Farrier, Although neither the 
Edinburgh, nor the Quarterly, nor the 
Westminster Review, this is a work of 
great merit, andthe subject well chosen, 
The scene is an English village in war. 
time. You see that “ the spirit. 
stirring drum” has passed through it, 
and completely lit up the military 
enthusiasm of the school-boys and 
the younger rustics. 

The Review consists of the juve- 
nile array of the village, marshalled 
and wielding such arms and accoutre- 
ments, and accompanied by such lu- 
dicrous musical instruments as youth- 
ful ingenuity is apt to supply on these 
public and patriotic occasions. The 
boys are acting heroes. The Ceasar 
or Alexander of the piece brandishes 
his wooden sword aloft exultingly; 
and has, moreover, lashed his mo- 
ther's rusty tongs to his side, upon 
this heart-felt and important occasion. 
He kicks, in the peroration of his 
enthusiastic speech—doubtless to 
shew his sovereign contempt for the 
enemies of Old England—and his 
tattered shoe flies off heroically from 
the energy of the action, discovering 
his still more tattered stocking-foot : 
his toga of old rug, or blanket, has 
also slipped from his shoulders, with 
much of ridiculous effect; but these 
things he heeds not, for his country 
is up in arms, and his very soul is on 
fire in the glorious cause ! 

Of the lookers-on, one-highly di- 
verted, shews the sympathies of an 
inferior spirit ; another exhibits symp- 
toms of incipient emulation ; a third 
(a standard bearer) of humbler pre- 
tensions, 

“ Wonders, with a foolish fece of praise.” 

The attention of all is engaged; 
and various emotions are evidently 
felt, as the little heroes vary in age 
and temperament. The whole group 
is animated and delightful. 


Gay Hope is their’s, by Fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possest ; 
The tear forgot, as soon as shed, 


The sun-shine of the breast. 





Theirs buxom bealih, of rosy hue, 
_ Wild wit, Invention ever pew. 
And lively. cheer, of Vigour born: 

Alas! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play ! 
No sense have they of ills tocome, 
Nor care beyond to-day. 

In short, the spirit of Gray’s admi- 
rable Ode pervades the performance, 
But we must not omit to mention, 
that a ee? rustic girl enters from 
the left-hand side (bearing an infant), 
her eyes sparkling with glee, as if she 
_ were the sister or the favourite of the 

chivalric General. Beyond her is a 

ve and studious older boy, intro- 
duced by way of contrast ; and also 
another girl, whom an old wooden- 
legged soldier regards with ‘interest. 
He is seated with his pipe, near his 
mug of ale, entirely unmindful of the 
heroic display before him, or at least 
he does nothing to promote it, and 
seems mentally to respond, in the 
words of the same poet, 

Ambition, this shalt tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch from high, 

To bitter scorn a sacrifice—— 
+ Yet, ah! why should they know their 
fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
The whole of this picture is ver 
ably painted. The colouring is suf- 
ficiently rich, without obtrusiveness. 
The light and shade is well massed, 
and the effect lively and forcible. 
The bit of distant cottage scenery is 
picturesque;. and the spectator is 
taught to know that it is a gala day, 
= flag on the church steeple. 

haps some foreign victory is com- 
memorating throughout the country. 

No. 149. “ A Study from one of 
Paul Jones’s Crew,” by F. Y. Hvat- 
sTONE, is a head of great character, 
(painted much in the style of our 
friend Jackson, the academician), 
and with an expression of firmness 
worthy of a better destiny than to 
~ a pirate. 

0.81. “ The Earl of Leicester's 
Visit to Amy Robsart,’ by H. Fra- 
DELLE, has some pretensions to be 
esteemed and criticised as an historical 
picture, although not taken from. the 
pent history, but from the novel of 

worth, 


In all that could be obtained from 
the study of English costume, during 
the age of Elizabeth, both in the pic- 
tures of his predecessors and in books, 


Kine Aris. 
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Mr. Fradelle has been successful. 
The handsome figure and habiliments 
of the Earl of Leicester, and his or- 
ders of nobility, not forgetting that 
* fair collar, so hig ily wrought with 
some jewel, like a sheep hung by the 
middle, attached to it,” are carefully, 
and, we believe, correctly exhibited; 
but Amy Robsart should surely have 
excited more of our best sympathies 
than she does in Mr. Fradelle’s pic- 
ture; and should have constituted 
the chief point of attraction, which 
she does not. The touching senti- 
ment, which would have been perti- 
nent and proper to the piece, is 
wanting. ‘The lady is too deficient 
in beauty, tenderness, delicacy, and 
the capabilities of feminine heroism, 
to be the Amy Robsart of “ the Great 
Unknown.” 

But the landscapes of this room 
claim at least some small portion of 
our critical attention. 

No. 98. “A scene in Savernake 
Forest, Wiltshire, with a view of the 
King Oak,” isfrom the pencil of Mr. 
J.G.Srrutt. Mr. Strutt is a learned 
antiquary in trees. We commend his 
taste. Many fine old trees have we 
seen with great pleasure, both from 
his pencil and etching-needle, and 
what is more venerably picturesque 
than an ancient oak? Or connected 
with more poetical associations of the 
grand, and agreeably melancholy cast. 

he present is a fine wild forest scene 
with a dark woody recess, into which 
a winding woodland road conducts 
the eye, and invites the footsteps of the 
traveller. It is painted with conside- 
rable freedom of touch, and has a 

ood effect. King Oak comes out 
rom the shadowy recess with much 
brilliancy, and is in a picturesque state 
of decay. 

Since we saw and criticised Mr. 
Howarp’s“ Viewin Knole Park,” abird 
of the bittern species has been intro- 
ced, taking wing from the fore ground, 
which gives a sentiment of seclusion to 
the scene, and is certainly an improve- 
ment. 

No. 109. “ Middle Hill, the seat of Sir 
Thomas Phillips, Bart.Worcestershire,” 
from the pencil of Joun Groves, is a 
beautiful park scene, adorned on the 
near-ground with forest trees of a no- 
ble growth. The hanging wood at a 
distance is charmingly painted: but 
the fo und is liable to the objec- 
tion that it is too artificially coloured, 
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It appears as if a gleam of fire-light 
shot across it. 

No. 131, is another woody “ land- 
scape” by Mr. James Stark, painted 
with much taste and ability. Thereisa 
pond, on the bank of which two rustic 
anglers are a and there is 
part ofa retired lane, and a bit of park 
paling, which comes in well. A broad 
mass of shadow, which is obtained with 
much of a painter’s art by connecting 
the dark trees in one breadth with the 
reflections in the water, supports the 
light with interesting and brilliant 
effect. The colouring is genial: just 
agreeably warm; and entirely free from 
the least symptom of meretricious 
trickery. 

But the flower—the amaranth of the 
present paradise—is certainly No. 59, 
entitled “ The Enchanted Island,” from 
the pencil—but yet more from the ima- 
gination—of the poetically gifted Mr. 
F, Dansy. 

The Examiner terms it “a gratifying 
evidence of growing talent;” but it is 
certainly much more than this. The 
talent is mature. In other respects 
the criticism of this weekly jour- 
nal is much to the purpose. It truly 
says, “There has not been a more 
complete work for its class, painted in 
England: nor perhaps any where else, 
at any time, for it blends deliciously 
the sunny effulgence of Cuyp with a 
very fanciful inventiveness of subject 
and composition: without any vio- 
lence to nature, unless the conven- 
tional introduction of a few land, wa- 
ter, and atrial nymphs can be so 
termed.” 

The aérial nymphs, we should call 
sylphs. They float in air, and bask in 
a sun-beam, while they appear to sing 
invitingly to a certain votaress, who is 
steering in a fairy boat towards a mys- 
tic cavern. And the water-nymphs 
are evidently mermaids or syrens, 
having fishy tails. 

The enchanted island is a tree- 
crowned and excavated rock situate in 
a romantic bay. On the left hand 
there is another perforated rock which 
receives a broad: and bright light, 
and seems like the gate of the en- 
chanted continent, leading towards the 
interior of the country by an upward 
flight of rough-hewn steps; and fringed 
with flowering shrubs, and forest trees 
of good forms. aes water is er 
cent in an exemplary degree; the at- 
mosphere calm; the light and colour 
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warm and genial; the strand is be. 
strewn with shells and corals of beau- 
tiful forms and colours: a few exotic 
birds of bright plumage, embellish the 
scene, while a tranquillity so profound 
and Elysian reigns throughout, that it 
is perfectly a poet’s landscape, such as 
must have floated on the fancy of Mil- 
ton, when he was writing Comus, and 
this refinement of fancy has very rarely 
been seen to blend itself with the art 
of the landscape painter. 

We observe by the books at the Bri- 
tish Institution that Mr. Gibbons has 
purchased this delightful work at the 
cheap price of two hundred guineas, 
We cannot but envy Mr. Gibbons his 
purchase. It would be highly credita- 
ble to modern art if he onl hang it 
among the works of the old masters, 
It would put many a reputable Claude 
completely out of countenance. 

We have to record, that since we be- 
gan to write of this exhibition, Mr. 

oung, the custodé or keeper of the 
Picture Gallery, who had filled this 
office with credit ever since the death 
of Mr. Valentine Green, is deceased; 
and has left, unprovided for, a widow; 
beside (as we are given to understand) 
some younger claimants on the bene- 
volence, or bounty of the public, of 
whom we shall speak further anon: and 
that a subscription is opened for the be- 
nefitof Mrs. Y oung, under the auspices 
of Mr. Roper, of 14, Duke street, Port- 
land place; Mr. Sievier of 34, South- 
ampton street, Russel square; and Mr. 
Morant, whose address we have for- 
gotten. 

The claims of the widow to present 
relief, and to future comfort, are un- 
questionable. She has filled a reput- 
able situation in life, and through no 
fault of her own, but by a visitation of 
that Providence, whose fiat, as we are 
taught, should repress all repining, 
would be reduced to a state of desti- 
tution in her declining years, but for 
the reliance she may reasonably claim 
to indulge on the benevolence of the 
public, in some form or other. 

The claims of the orphans are, alas ! 
less obvious, less assured; less able to 
stand in the broad day-light of publi- 
city. There are those, who will regard 
on — account, as not the less 
objects of pity, humanity, compassion, 
and relief ese children are not 
mentioned, or even alluded to in the 
lithographic letter of solicitation which 
is now circulating. We too, have our 
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feelings of delicacy on this point: but 
what may possibly be true delicacy on 
the part of the personal friends of Mrs. 
Young, might be false delicacy, and 
even be felt as unseemly dissembling, 
in those who are public-minded, and 
have public duties to perform. 

It may be that in estimating the 
claims of orphan innocence, too much 
difference is ordinarily made between 
those of legitimate, and those of ille- 
gitimate birth: it may be too that 
society, in the aggregate, compels, 
and ought to compel, this difference, 
while it acts as a body, and on a body; 
while the same motives are not impe- 
rative on our conduct as individuals, 
And in this latter consideration may 
perhaps be found sufficient motive and 
sufficient apology for our present ap- 
peal. There is no principle, we ap- 
prehend, that can or ought to go to 
the prevention of our asking charity 

those who need it most: far less 
should that social necessity, of 
which we have expressed ourselves 
thus sceptically, be converted into a 
legitimate motive for forbearance in 
the present instance. 

e are neither for visiting the sins 
of tie father upon the children, nor 
for shielding those sins,—call them the 
genial aberrations of human nature, 
or what you will,—at the erpence of 
artless innocence. Mr. Young was 
what we should term a stream-going 
man. Some men are so from nature 
and inclination ; others are not noun- 
substantive enough to keep afloat 
upon any other terms. Mr. Young 
was a man formed by and for the 
times in which he lived ; always afloat 
and always with the current. The 
English are famed as a benevolent peo- 
Even the most mercenary traf- 

ckers in art and literature in all 
Cheapside, feel it their principle, or 
find it their interest, to see their 
names in print as donors to benevolent 

ds. The benevolence of Mr. Young 
has ‘been extolled by Mrs. Hofland, in 
~ Pom a — = _ 

y thought, an haps foun i 
to his advan So he had the 
authority of the New Testament for 
ae light so shine before men, 
that they might see his good works ; 
which is Count Rumford’s advice also. 
Stimulated by certain benevolent en- 

ours, which we believe were ge- 
muine on the part of the late Mr. 
Devis, to establish a fund for therelief 
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of decayed artists, &c. Mr. Young 
became, more than any other indivi- 
dual, the father, founder, and active 
architect of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund—commonly called (by a silly 
redundancy) the artists’ general bene- 
volent fund; to which he became, as 
matter of course (since he volunteered 
it) honorary and perpetual secretary 
for the remaining term of his life ; the 
duties of which office he appears to 
have performed with constancy and 
with integrity: at least we know no- 
thing to the contrary. We are averse 
to honorary secretaries—as we are 
to every thing that rests on a canting 
foundation ; but the world is not yet— 
and Mr. Young knew this : and though 
in framing the laws, he brought 
in, or permitted, certain inefficient 
verbosities (as may be seen in the 
crude and undigested compilation by 
which the institution is governed)}— 
yet he is believed to have performed 
the duties of the secretaryship, with 
all its tedious routine of attendance, 
with exemplary activity: indeed he 
was indefatigable in his exertions to 
encrease the amount of the fund, 
which, in his mind, was the object, 
and seemed to exclude or render un- 
necessary, all provision for dispensing 
it with wise benevolence. He saw 
nothing, and seemed to look for 
nothing, but how to enerease it ; and 
this was chiefly done by inducing po- 
pular noblemen to attend its anniver- 
sary dinners, and in turn to honour the 
chair with their presence, as it is now 
advertised that His Royal Highness of 
York and Atzany is about to do. 

Now, since this fund has been for 
some years firmly established—-since 
it is ostensibly and really, a fund for 
the relief decayed artists, their 
widows, and orphans—and since it 
has become thus effective, under the 
auspices and conduct of her late hus- 
band,—Mrs. Young has the strongest 
of all possible claims on it. Others 
have been benefitted by it; and it 
surely must by this time have become 
sufficiently rich to afford her also a 
decent competence for the remainder 
of her life. 

But who shall advance any other 
than legitimate claims? There pro- 
bably exists not a member who would 
undertake the ungracious task, nor a 
society, since the days of Captain 
Coram, which would listen to the 


dangerous precedent. If these things 
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ought, ©, be so, whigh we, shall not 
dispute, orphans of a certain descrip- 
tion ought to starve-—or we ought to 
make the present appeal to public 
liberality; and those who may contri- 
bute their money on this occasion, 
ought expressly to specify whether 
they intend it for the widow, who has 


claims ov the artists’ fund, or the 
orphans, who have not, Perhaps 
some benevolent person, who may wish 
to feel that he is benevolent, rather 
than. to appear so, will step forward 
ostensibly in favour of the unprotect. 
ed innocence of the latter. 
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As we predicted last year from the 
perusal of the inefficient laws of this 
society, it has received no accession 
of strength, The printed list of its 
members, although seemingly sup- 
ported by the hollow parade of no- 
minal officers, such as auditors, trus- 
tees, and deputy treasurer,—the mere 
blown egg-shell of stability,—is, as an 
array of artists, inferior to what it was 
last year: and even some of these 
which are present, shew symptoms of 
secession. 

Yet those who, from temporary 
views, exhibit with the ostensible 
members for the season, have com- 
pensated for the paucity of the works 
of Heaphy and others, and the ab- 
sence of Lonsdale; and. the present 
exhibition is accordingly as good 
as the former. In historical aoe 
we can scarcely say this, Its chief 
attractions are Landscape and Still- 
life; both of which branches of art 
have been prolific, and some of the 
fruit is pe 

Of the Portraits we can make no 
favourable report.. A long procession 
of them are from the pencil of H. 
Méxer, frustee, which, as they hardly 
reach up to the mark of common- 

lace, we shall forbear to criticise in 
etail, that we may not afflict our 
readers with ennui. Some of the 
Engravings are excellent: but the 
shew of Sculpture is scanty in quan- 
tity,. and of no very high quality. 

The rologue is better than the 
play. The anti-room seems to pro- 
mise more than the great room_per- 
forms, From that wconomy of ar- 
rangement which has been adopted 
by the picture hangers, it happens 
unfortunately for. the first blush of 
the present exhibition, that the four 
central and canspicuous places above 
the line, in the great room, are occu- 
pied by. large portraits, none of which 
are oF high character: and too many 


of them, even of /ow character, Two 
of them indeed, which are groupes, 
have some pretensions to be esteemed 
historical, but these . pretensions are 
not very sound, ~ 
The whole-length portrait, which 
is so unfortunately attractive to. the 
eye, because large and opposite, the 
entrance, is that of “ Alderman 
Hawkes, late mayor of Norwich, paint- 
ed by order of his fellow citizens, Jor 
St. Andrew’s hall, in commemoration 
of his public spirit,’ and is from the 
pencil of B. R. Haypon. 
Although it goes against the heart 
to say or to think that anything ¢an 
be amiss upon well meant, patriotic 
occasions, we cannot dissemble that 
this portrait is very inferior to the 
large historical works of Mr. Haydon, 
The head is.as vulgar in look and cha- 
racter as that of the late Mr. Pitt. 
The alderman is a sort of rough 
diamond, ‘which his jeweller has not 
polished. This roughness neither the 
polatany nor perhaps the genius..at 
iberty herself, could: help. But-‘the 
diamond might have been set in gold; 
whereas here the attitude and accgn- 
paniments are scarcely superior to the 
character and expression of the face. 
The paraphernalia, or insignia of 
the, corporation, might surely, have 
been shewn to more advantage, if not 
the mayor: but perhaps the artist did 
not choose to put a patriot out of 
countenance by any pictorial display 
of elegant contrast. On the whole, 
with whatever shew of pleasantry we 
might wish to get past this picture, 
we cannot but seriously regard it as 4 
failure on the part of the painter ; and 
as one.of his worst things. . 
But Mr. Haydon’s style of portrat 
iss new. People afe not yet us 
to it. He does not write on bb 
canvas in fashionable languag®.. 14 
peneil has not (as jt, were) t ence 
phrases of the higher circles, dud 9 
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the day. He is plain and simple— 
getting away from modern modes 
toward the primitive. He is unsolicit- 
ous of ornament, if he does not de- 
spise it. Something Dean Swiftish, to 
continue to speak by literary analogy . 
and, like the dean, his plainness is 
occasionally a little coarse, and even 
vulgar. At least this is the case with 
his patriotic alderman, which so un- 
luckily catches the eye of the specta- 
tor as he enters—unluckily, because 
first impressions are apt to be strong. 
But this is not a case of /ove, or we 
should blame ourselves for beginning 
with it: and it may happen that last 
impressions are strongest in the case of 
pictures. But the truth is, we are 
critics rather of impulse than of order, 
and are obliged to write what we think 
and fvel at the time when we happen 
to think and feel it. 

It is farther unlucky for Mr. Hay- 
don’s first appearance in the character 
of a portrait painter, that he has had 
by no means handsome people to paint 
from; and therefore the plainness 
which he has assumed in the casting 
of his draperies, and other accompa- 
niments, misses at least part of its 
aim. Rich and splendid materials of 
dress, draw off attention in some degree 
from imperfections of form in the 
wearer: and the ladies and gentlemen, 
whose likenesses Mr. Haydon here sets 
before us, are, generally speaking, n t 
the people who 


Need not the aid of borrow’d ornament: 
And seem, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the 
most. 


We shall next notice his “ Convales- 
cent; a@ Family Pictu:e,’ (No. 227.) 
The principal ioe in this piece has 
evidently got down, after an illness, 
from his sick room into his garden, 

d is receiving the home congratu- 
lations of his wife, his near friends, 
and his domestics. This is very well 
told, and is a well-thought-of incident 
for aggregating a household with some 
mterest ‘The spectator will not fail 
to remark, that “the Convalescent,” 
notwithstanding his past sufferings, is 
a portly gentleman —“ with fair round 
face, and belly with good capon lined.” 
We would venture a wager that his 

Iness was not caused by abstinence. 
Here also the characters of the heads 
are not favourable to the artist.— 

er, since they are portraits, he 
was obliged to take them as he found 
£. i. April, 1825. 
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them: but he has arrayed their coun- 
tenances in smiles of mutual congra- 
tulation and kindness, and hence the 
picture is not without a viry agreeable 
sentiment. 

But as a work of painting, we like 
his No, 30 better. This is designated 
“ Portrait of a Lady,” and is the 
head of a sensible lo»king, elderly 
lady, dressed in a nicely bleached 
neck-kerchief and cap, and her shoul- 
ders secured from the effects of chilly 
weather, by a black silk cloak, This 
also is a picture of some sentiment, 
although —— a portrait. The 
artist has here bestowed enough of 
successful attention on the millinery, 
and the whole has agood effect. 

Perhaps Mr. Haypon’s best por- 
trait is that of Dr, Darling, No. 183; 
at least we esteein it to be as good as 
any. It has a character well suited 
to a physician, beivg at once shrewd 
and benevolent. ‘The bust of his 
great exemplar, Hippocrates, in the 
back-ground, tells well: indeed the 
accompaniments throughout are to 
the purpose. So is the attitude and 
general air of the figure. It has, 
moreover, a cardinal merit in portrait 
painting—that of being an excellent 
likeness; and the chiaro scuro is suf- 
ficiently impressive, 

There is, however, a chubby, com- 
fortable-looking lady in the anti-room, 
who does honour to the place, and 
must not be overlooked. The work 
is numbered 246, and entitled “ The 
Portrait of Miss Midford.” She 
sits on a garden-seat, under a tree, 
with flowering shrubs around her, and 
in the back-ground is a snug cottage 
ornée, Apleasing picture this | for the 
partour of a bachelor of a certain ma- 
ture age,) and Aomo-geneous in its 
parts. The cottage and the lady 
should go together. They are so well 
suited to each other, that we hope and 
trust they will be inseparable. 

Here also hangs No, 330, the Por- 
trait of Mrs. Hawkes,” presump- 
tively the late mayoress of Norfolk, also 
by Mr. Haypon. There is a certain 
pulpyness in his style of painting 
flesh, observable in the works of this 
artist, which is peculiar to him, and pe- 
culiarly agreeable. We have seen some- 
thing like 1t in some of the historical 
works of the old Italian masters; but 
we do not recollect that it has bithertu 
made its appearance in portraiture ; 
and we mention it, and wish our rea- 
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ders to notice it, as a leading ¢rait, or 
element of Mr. Haydon’s style. 

Mrs. Hawkes has a certain ongula- 
rity of brow, which, to a strangyr, 
gives to her face an expression of 
anxiety ; but we suspect that such ex- 
pression is pot there, because it has no 
business there, and that the angularity, 
which we are noticing, properly be- 
longs to the character of her counte- 
nance, 

Returning to the Great Room— 
another of its centre pieces is No. 167, 
“Portrait ef Sir Gerard Noel, M.P.” 
by H. Hawkins (a new and accepted 
member of the Society of British Ar- 
tists.) This hasa kind of mock mili- 
tary air, and is very large, and very 
tame. 

In the opposite centre—over the 
fire-place—hangs No. 53, being a 
large equestrian portrait, called in the 
catalogue an “ Historical Portrait of 
the Emperor Alerander of Russia,” 
supported by a long extract from the 
Edinburgh Annual Register, relating 
(mitch more at lencth than we do) 
that in a morning ride on the banks 
of the Wilna, his Majesty perceived a 
group of his subjects dragging forth a 
drowned peasant from the river; that 
he humanely dismounted, and helped 
to strip the body; that in his suite 
was an English surgeon, who, after 
trying phlebotomy, pronounced the 
tasé to bé hopeless (which we are sorry 
for, in as far as the surgeon was an 


’ Englishman ;) that his Imperial Ma- 


% 


— persevered ; used friction ; caused 
is attendants to do the same; and 
had at last the heartfelt satisfaction of 
recing the blood flow. ‘When the 
surgeon was looking about for some- 
thing to stop the blood, the Emperor 
took out his handkerchief, tore it in 
pieces, bound up the poor fellow’s 
arm with it, and ordered proper care 
to be taken of hm,” &c. 

All this is much to the honour of 


‘the Autocrat of the Russias; but it 


is the Edinburgh Annual Register 
which relates all this, and pot the 
painter, True it is, that he could not 
relate it all-in a single picture, but he 
might have selected the moment which 
told’ of the past, while it represented 
the present, and was anticipative of 
the future: he might surely have 
chosen the most interesting, import- 
unt; ‘and honourable moment to re- 
present, namely, the moment when 
the peasent’s blood started, and the 


royal eye gleamed with emotion. This 
he has not done. Alexander has not 
even dismounted. He merely inclines 
forward to give some directions con- 
cerning a man apparently drowned, 

As is frequent in the works of this 
artist, a superabundance of dark grey 
tints, and of Vandyke brown, have 
given acertain murky dinginess to the 
colouring of this piece; and Alexan. 
der appears too old for the early pe 
riod of his life when the imperial act 
of humanity took place. In other 
respects, it is a tolerably good pic- 
ture; painted with a firmer touch 
than generally attends the pencil of 
an artist su far advanced in life as this 
academician ; and the coldness of its 
general complexion successfully car- 
ries us to the climate and country 
which were the scene of the event. 

This gentleman is the solitary ex- 
ception to the rule of conduct of the 
Royal Academicians with regard to 
other institutions of art. By exhibit- 
ing this picture at the Sutfolk-street 
Gallery, he shews that he is actuated 
by no narrow esprit de corps; aad 
he does so with a law threatening ex- 
pulsion staring him in the face. As 
Mr. Northcote enjoys the reputation 
of possessing a creditable stock of 
good sense, we wish he had gone a 
step further, and given his assistance 
to the new society in the formation of 
their laws, as well as in covering their 
walls, 

Beneath this spacious performance 
hang three little pictures from familiar 
life, painted by M. W. Saarp, of 
which the subjects are “ The Cigar,” 
* Physic,” [in a mezzotinto print 
which we have seen fromit, this is other- 
wise termed the “ Black Draught”) 
and the “ Bee's Wing,” 

Mr, Sharp seems to have a con- 
stant eye to the comic side of things, 
which perhaps, “ in this worky-day 
world” of sorrow and disappointment, 
may be wisdom. He seems to say 
by bis pencil, If you look Sharp, you 
may see abundant matter for joke 
and jeu d'esprit that escapes other 
men, 


«€ Thus painters leave their names atCos.” 


Accordingly we here behold, in one 
instance, a quizzical smoker of a ciga!, 
a genuine sort of fellow, whom, you 
guess, would despise the elegancies of 
the oriental Hvoka; in another, 4 
bon vivant holds up his glassof wiue 
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knowingly to the light ; and with the 
evye—for one of his optics is closed, to 
enable him to see the more keenly,— 
with the eye of a comnoisseur, is en- 
deavouring to detect the floating, 
tilmy, tartarian glitter, which by the 
knowing ones is termed “ The Bee's 
Wing.” Again, in a third instance 
the artist oflers, by way of contrast, 
the nauseous black draught, or a dose 
of any species of physic which the 
reader happens most to dislike. [We 
observed mezzotinto prints of these in 
the inner room published, or to be 
published, by Mr. White. ] 

And now that our attention has 
been called to the sprinkling of his- 
tory pieces that adorn the present dis- 
play, we will mention No. 822, * Tre 
Death of Rizzio,’ by W. Koss, which 
we think should) hive found a place in 
the principal room, in preference to 
many inferior works which are there 
placed in conspicuous situations: but 
the name of Mr. Ross is not in the list 
of members we perceive; and we re- 
gret to observe, that partiality to 
members should appear to operate in 
the hangings of this society, as it does 
in that academy from which its leaders 
separated, ostensibly upon that very 
account. 

This seeras to be a matter-of-fact 
picture throughout, representing the 
event of the death of David Rizzio, 
with all its attendant localities, as far 
as sedulous research was abie to col- 
lect them, It is a portrait of the 
place, as we happen to know; but 
the dresses of the queen, the unfor- 
tunate favourite, and the assassins, ap- 
pear to be all copied from extant 
realities of the age-of Mary. The table 
also, with its embroidered green cloth, 
even the dessert which is placed on it, 
and all the surrounding localities of 
the costume of the time, have a very 
set out and particular air: a fae-si- 
mile appearance, as if done to satisfy 
an autiquary, or very exact enquirer. 
We think, however, that there ave 
authentic portraits of the iil-treated 
Mary, which come up nearer to the 
celebrity of her beauty than the pre- 
sent, Of one, we recollect an engrav- 
ing by Sherwin. And surely, Mr. 
Ross, the light of your picture is too 
exclusively devoted to a bright stcel 
breastplate and a sattin sleeve, aud 
your objects want massing—they are 
* Wo severally seen. 

‘w'vConeerming Mr. Martin's pictuze 
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of “ Creation,” No. 226, with every 
wish to promote the legitimate etforts of 
that “ bold adventurer” iu art, who 


S-ems to 


—_—_~ 





The limite of a little reign ; 
And unknown regions dares desery, 





disdain 


we must beg leave to controvert some 
of the published notions of our friend 
R.H. Lo others we willingly sub- 
scribe. 

In the first place, we have not sub- 
scribed the cunvention to which he 
adverts, for representing the great 
BEING Of BEINGS, as we represent 
macre mo.tal men. Our argument is 
not that he should be represeated of 
any other form (we are very sensible 
that vo artist can express, or even 
couceive any thing superior), but in 
no form at all. We are somewhat 
surprised to find absurd coaveations 
of the fourteenth and fifteeath ceatupies 
quot.d as piecede:ts for the artists of a 
more advanced and reflecung age. As 
well noght we think of ‘representing 
Gop on the stage, as they did in the 
old gothic cathedrals during the mid- 
die ages, because he was at that time 
so represented,—uader the absurd idea 
(or phrase rather) of its being a mys- 
tery; when, in fact, it was the degra- 
dation of all myste:y. 

This conveution, however, was 
never auy other thiu the tacit follow- 
ing of erioneous authority ignorantly 
propagated ; and tue professor barry 
completely exploded it forty yearsago, 
by exhibiting proof as well as argu- 
meut, that to represent the deity, in 
painting, is to exhibit nothing but 
mortal folly and vanity. It is in fuet, 
and opticaliy speaking, to present. us 
with the converse of that scriptural text 
which is cited as authority, where the 
conve.se does by no means liold good. 
We read in Genesis, “in the image of 
God created he man;” approaching the 
picture we read, In the image,ot man 
created he God! iiow widely. diftler- 
ent! Nor can any logic reeconeile 
us to the decd, 

We agree with our Examiner, that 
Mr. Mastin’s picture is-technically 
good, our diffrence is in thinking it 
not virtually so. No. person who 
looks at it, 1:uwagines for an instant that 
he sees the Leity creating! or even 
fancies tuat it assisis hum to,apprehend 
how that stupendous and incumpye- 
hensibl: advent tyok place; but, 
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change itstitle—call the distant moun- 
tainsthe Ardven, or Ben-lumond of 
Caledonia; and call the figure float- 
jag among mists and meteors, * the 
ghost of Fingal, ascending on the 
wings of the blest; or rushing through 


the storms of night to the airy halls of 


7” 


his: fathers," and you give a local 
habitation and a name to the unreal 
thing which the painter has bodied 
forth, his eye in a tine phrenzy * roll- 
ing: and you will thus arrive at the 
enjoyment of a feeling of poetic intel- 
ligibility. 

And now, with regard to the quan- 
tity and profundity of the b/ue em- 

loyed by Mr. Martm, and its value 
in the picture, we quite agree with 
R. H. Blue is the element of immen- 
sity. If any man doubts it, he must 
be “a down-looking fellow,” and has 
only to look up, in fine weather, to 
have his doubt removed. We agree, 
also, eoncerning the other colours, 
which ably suggest the transition from 
chaos to order. And the electric fluid 
whieh plays through the scene, is in 
fine apposition. 

But, with his closing observatioa, 
we are again at variance. He says, 
* All critics, we believe, will be agreed 
ag to the grandeur of the design in 
this picture; but many differ from us 
as to itseolour.” The present writer, 
oni the contrary, cannot avoid think- 
ing, that all cratics will be agreed as to 
the colouring, and that the difference 
will be as to the grandeur of the 
design. 

» But'we must leave these lofty spe- 
culations, or the landscapes, which, 
afterall, are the best part of the shew, 
will fancy themselves utterly neglected. 

: Messrs. Glover, Linton, Stark, 
Wilson, Nasmyth, and Barker, ably 
sustdin» their former reputation, if 
they do. not add to it: but Mr, Hof- 
land/we deem inferior to his former 
self, Phere is, indeed, a clever pic- 
ture!from ‘his pencil, of Uliswater, in 
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the anti-room; but nothing in the 
great room of equal merit to his Sun. 
suiny Lake, with the Angling Party, 
which was exhibited last season. The 
average Of his merit, of the present 
season, is perhaps best seen in No, 
184, “ cfn overshot Mill on the 
Rivelen, near Sheffield, Yorkshire.” 
Here also are a party of anglers on 
a rocky bank, but less intimately, 
and more tamely, connected with the 
landscape than in the former instance, 
Wildness is indeed wanting through. 
out the picture. The water, which 
comes forward in small gushes 
from the mill-wheel, is laboured, 
and laboured in vain; and _ there 
is a local spot of yellow toward 
the left-hand extremity of the mill- 
dam, or wear, which to us is unintel- 
ligible—maugre our critical specte 
cles. This spot is not in keeping, 
There would else be something re- 
deeming in the effect of the whole. 
No. 46, is “ Lanphey Castle, in 
South Wales,’ by the junior Glover, 
This is rich in colour; and so singular 
in subject, that it has a foreign air. 
The artist has contrived to impart 2 
Coliseum-like look to a curved row of 
Machicolated ornament belenging to 
the castle, which comes off bright, 
from a cloudy sky. The agitated 
water accords with the stormy sky, 
and is skilfully painted—much in his 
father’s style, inshort. The effect of 
the whole is forcible; but perhaps 
overforced by the aid of darkness. 
The meritorious pictures of Mr. 
Barker have a hermit-like look when 
associated with works of modern art, 
and do not attract the observation 
which they deserve. They are paint- 
ed to so low a tone, that they would 
probably appear to more advantage 
among those old masters, whose. tones 
are lowered by age, dirt, and varnish, 
Very near Mr. W. Glover’s. Welch 
Castle, we are favoured with No. 32, 
a View of St. Michael's, in Swilzer- 


“We would not approach the ludicrous on an occasion so solenrn, or, instead of 
Ossiin, ‘we bad quoted the old irregular Mad-ode, from which Lord Byron chose 
hisomotto, in bis controversy with Mr. Bowles; nor will we quite dissemble it at 


this respeetfal distance : 


I'm Old Mad Tom— Behold met 


With the sun and the moon TU play at Bowles, 
i And then Pll scale the weather: 
ab a 3 And pluck the rainbow from the skies, 


aud splice both ends together. yc) say 
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land, by the above artist. Here, not- 
withstanding a burst of sun-light from 
the zenith, there is a want of light in 
the landscape. A remarkable shaped 
ynountain, near the middle of the a 
ture, is romantic, but looks more like 
a mountain in a composition of Titian 
than one of nature’s. However, as 
we have not had the pleasure of visit- 
ing this part of Switzerland, we shall 
not insist upon much attention to this 
remark. 

No. 181, from the same pencil, is 
a “ Composition of Landscape, with 
Cattle,” which has great merit, as 
well as gravity of tone, and reminds 
us of our favourite Gainsborough, 
especially the water and the advancing 
cow. 

Mr. J. Witson’s “ Scene on the 
River Itchin, Southampton,” (No.126), 
is very true to nature, when seen 
under the circumstances which are 
here represented: that is to say, when 
the sun-light gleams partially across a 
landscape of water and woodland. 
There isa wild tree at the left-hand 
corner, which, though of no remark- 
able growth, is well drawn, and pen- 
cilled with congenial feeling. One 
of three ‘fishermen, which are with 
much Jocal propriety introduced near 
the fore-ground, is smoking at his 
leisure, quite regardless of how much 
he contributes to the effect, while he 
does nothing. 

Mr. Linton also has hitherto 
shewn himself a genuine votary of 
nattire, and is ever most successful 
when she is at his elbow. Hence, we 
like his beautiful bird’s-eye View of 
the Lakes of Derwentwater and Bas- 
senthwaite (No. 122), termed in the 
catalogue, “ The Lakes of Keswick, 
Cumbertand,” where the very muse of 
landscape (if there be such a muse), 
seems to’ breathe her kindliest influ- 
ence over the scene; and even his 
“ Chalk Cliffs, near Folkstone, with 
Shatespear’s Cliff in the distance,” 
which is hung in the anti-room, and 
whose sky and all seems to be copied 
immediately from nature—better than 
We like his (notwithstanding) respect- 
able. endeavour to represent “ The 
Trojans in their flight from the De- 
struction of Troy, landing in the Island 


® Delos, to consult the Oracle of 


Apollo respecting their future destiny.” 

If Mr. Linton would listen to oe 
hymous advice, which is certainly not 
less sincere for being anonymous 
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—perhaps he had better—for 'a few 
more years, at least, leave such sub- 
jects es Delos to Tornen, of whose 
classical landscape compositions he 
does but remind us to his own disad- 
vantage. It is much easier for him 
to beat the painters on the spot, than 
to rival the richer fancy of this highly- 
gifted academician. 

There is, however, a very agreeable 
mixture in this latter performance of 
rock, wood, water, and architecture ; 
but some parts are not in perfect 
keeping, and others not in perfect 
perspective: and the whole bas not 
that harmony and identity of nature, 
which we behold with so much plea- 
sure in his Keswick Lakes, and’ his 
other best works. Mr. Linton quotes 
six verses from the third Atncid, 
about the Trojans blessing the sacred 
fane, and hailing the port that shielded 
them. The sacred fane, where his 
vows are listened to, is that of the 
great Goddess herself! Let no gilded 
wreath, held forth from a distance, 
tempt him to turn renegade; and 
may the Institution, of which he’ is 
secretary, be so reformed as to be« 
come a port worthy to shield hia, ‘ 

No. 48. “ View from the interior of 
the Great Cavern of the Peak, Derby 
shire, painted on the spot,’ by T. C. 
Hortanp; is a clever little sketch in 
oil: much better than many of the ar- 
tist’s larger works, particularly than 
his Scarborough Castle, No. 171. 

And No. 49, by an honorary exhibi- 
tor (W. De_mar) which is placed next 
it, is also clever, though perhaps a 
little too much made out in the details 
for an English moonlight, or rather a 
Scotch one, if we have “ viewed fair 
Melrose aright,” for we think we ob- 
serve Melrose Abbey at a distance, be- 
yond the little one-arched bridge. 

Mr. B. Biaxke’s “ Dead Game,” No. 
64,is deservedly placed in themost cen- 
tral and conspicuous situation .in ‘the 
gallery. It is well composed; power- 
ful and rich in colour and chiaro- 
scuro; and beautifully executed, 

No. 190. “ Grisedale Pikes, near 
Patterdale,” by J. GLOVER,.1s not one 
of this artist’s best performances, The 
woody copse near the middle-ground 
is obtrusively, and too variously, over- 
coloured; and too forcibly contrasts 
the gloom of those distant mountains 
or pikes from which the picture is de- 
nominated. 

No. 225. “ View in Epping Forest,” 
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by the-same painter. This is a chaste 
and exquisite specimen of Mr. Glover’s 
art; and we much prefer it, as a work 
of art, to many of nis larger produc- 
tions, It is a very simple, sylvan 
scene, consisting of a few trees, and a 
little wild gravelly broken ground 
sprinkled with grass and weeds,through 
whieh winds a rustic road: but the 
trees are very picturesque and trul 

characterized: and the sky is so well 


suited to the landscape; and the co- 
louring is so genially mild, that the 
whole is quite fascinating. It is worth 
a score of “ Grisedale Pikes.” 

There are several other ‘beautifid 
pictures of highly romantic scenes b 
this artist, hanging near this of Epping 
Forest, which we regret that we have 
not, at nt, opportunity to notice 
in detail, and as ne dewive: 


THE DRAMA. 


GERMAN THEATRES. 

A miner theatre, ‘called Kvenigs 
staedter Theiter, and especially in- 
tended for vaudcvilles and furces, is 
about to be opened at Berlin. Such 
establishments prosper in Germany, 
whilethe larger theatres and the heroic 
drama languish, Esstair and Madame 
Stich are still admired; but they are 
in .general badly supported. The 
most, frequent performances on the 
German stage, are either some of 
Kotzebue’s pieces, or translations 
from French melo-dramas and vaude- 
villes.,. The. masterpieces of Schiller, 
Goetlie,, Shakspeare, (translated by 
Sehlege,), are seldom represented ; 
they require too Jarge and powerful a 
company,, Even at Berlin, where 

ense is uot spared, melo-dramas 

otrifliog comedies are the only 
favourites, Goethe, sublime as he is, 
seema to weary the public; Schiller 
| to produce the same effect 
on, the|,acters; and Germany lacks 
performers capable of doing justice 
to.the admirable productions of this 
truly jmational , poet... The greater 
art.of the legitimate German theatres 
ave ruined their proprietors; espe- 
cially in Frankfort, Breslaw, Ham- 
burgh, Prague, Bremen, Magdeburgh, 
K enigsbergh, and Dantzick: It has 
not beén so in Bavaria and the grand 
duchy’ of Baden. Sach’ are the ac- 
counts from Germany, witch we find 
bears’ ‘a close reseniblance to Eng- 
land: to what are we to attribute the 


falling off of dramatic litera- 
Seana dy fue ' 


od 


bas 19! wt 291 
leqiou©OVENT, GARDEN, 


cng! vi ersed with mauste, 
cited ete Hewes Patnlyy” hee 
pecdcedat:thiy theutie, and, 


looking at the present. deplorable 
and almost hopeless state of dramatic 
literature, it is with great regret that 
we pronounce it a decided failure. 
To enter into a detailed account of 
the plot of this drama, we confess to 
be beyond our power; for although 
many of the incidents are familiar to 
us, and the greater part of them by 
no means deficient in interest, yet the 
story has so many different ramifica- 
tions, and the various scenes bear so 
slight a relation to each other, that 
any attempt to unravel them would 
be perplexing to ourselves, and 
scarcely intelligible to our readers 
The_ principal pains, howeyer, may 
be given in a few words: —the scene 
is laid in the city of Valencia, where 
Forester, an English traveller, having 
assisted in the escape and marriage of 
a nun, is sentenced to the flames 
Just as he is about to suffer, a storm 
arises, some of the scaffolds, loaded 
with spectators, break down,. and ip 
the general confusion the, criminal 
escapes. acaee 9 
Once more at large, he first. of all 
pops into the governor’s house,and 
is safely deposited in his daughter's 
bed-chamber. He_ then quits this 
lodging, and jutmps in ata Jew's win- 
dow ; and here he flatters the Israel- 
ite, andas he had rather “ marry than 
burn,” makes love to his danghter, 
until after an unsuccessful attempt at 
an escape, he rescues the governor 
from assassination, receives a free 
don, and with the whole “ Hebrew 
amily” sets sail: for England. Be- 
sides these characters, there are¢hree 
or, four. other BSyFOn ROSE 


‘Casanio, a jealous. loyer->Revr 
ben, a sprightly little fellow, a nephew 
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to the Jew, who prevents a great fourteen years of age, with a, voic 
deal of mischief—Leonella, a fami- particularly sweet and clear, a dis- 
liar .waiting-woman, and a Father tinct enunciation, and, moreover, 
Sereno, who is for a long time very exhibiting very considerable promise 
incomprehensible ; as at first he ap- as an actress. The ballad we before 
to be a wag, then a bigot, and alluded to, composed, we believe, by 
ae a tolerant and noble-minded Whitaker, and which is delightfully 
churchman. The dialogue of this executed by this youth‘ul. debutante, 
piece, as far as we can judge, seems called down the loudest applause, 
to be written in blank verse, but it is and was rapturously cnnevet Far- 
jn general much below mediocrity; ren, Fawcett, and Miss Tree, did as 
a vein of mawkish delicacy and much for their parts as they deserved ; 
affected refinement pervades the Sinclair toiled through some very dull 
greater part of it, and the imitation of music, but was not qu.te so impas- 
the simple grandeur of the patriarchal _sioned in his jealous scene as Kean is 
language, which is put intothe mouths in the third act of Othello. Poor 
of the “Hebrew Family,” is abso- Jones, we pitied—his character is so 
lutely beneath contempt. Thus, strangely drawn, that even ‘he, with 
when the old man salutes his eae all his tact and knowledge of effect, 
ter, we are told that “the father hardly knew what turn to give it; a 
his dear child;’—when the man running about the whole’ even- 
criminal is pursued, then “ the fierce ing, with a halter round’ ‘his neck, 
pursuer roarcth for his prey ;”—-when every instant in jeopardy—yet at- 
thete is a knock at the door, then tempting to turn every thing into a 
“ peradventure, it is some great men jest, we humbly conceive: to be no 
wanteth much money.” “ The very easy character to play. ‘Mrs. 
évasion of the criminal” must also be Gibbs, who seems to be gifted ‘with 
nted—and even a walking-stick perpetual youth and unwearied spirits, 
i called a “ staff,’ and a suit of was, if possible, more aniusing than 
Clothes’ the covering of the outward ever. If the author do not dedicate 
man.” So much for its poetical to her, he must be the most’ ti 
beauties. Of the music, we are ful of his tribe. The’ scenery’ was 
almost afraid to speak. To draw good— but the dresses very tinbe- 
down upon us the wrath of seven coming. Sinclair looked like’a tum- 
com at once, would be no very _ bler at a fair, and Miss Tree, ¢redile 
ireabe concert, and no very gentle posteri, absolutely frightful.’ The 
Visitation ;—suffice it to remark, that bars in front of her dress, we’ 
the first act is full of pretension, and sume, must be intended for a repre. 
but little else—the second and third, sentation of “ Jacob's Ladder??'0v»! 
‘aeat ae better, but, with the ex- A new tragedy, called “Orestes 
ception of a ballad and a quartetto, in Argos,” has also been’ produced 
not entitled to much praise, either at this theatre. We will’ tot 
for beauty or originality. In the way mence our account of it by @ tistof 
of Rerformance, the principal novelty the dramatis persone, aa it Wilb dérve 
€ evening was the first appear- to call up ideas in the minds ‘of most 
of Miss ‘Cawse, a pupil of Sir of our readers that will spure’us mnie 
George Smart, a young lady under nor detail :— ut Sve 


i 


oi Aigisthus, Usurper of the Throne of Argos,... «+. .Mt, BENNET. ye 


los pinttee Son of AgamemMon, .....sceseeess ..-eMr. C. Kem ak. 1 
wy Bylades, his Friend, sacccocacccesacececes eoese dt. COOPER,“ 
vood Areas, an old Officer of Agamemnon's, .+..eee006 Mr. (GERTON. | 
in dq deyeus, an Emissary of Aigisthus, ...+00++-eeeeees Mr. EVAN. SO 
oomVytemuestra, reigning with A®gisthus in Argos ....Mrs. BARTIRY. 
sont Electra, Daugliters of Agavemaouand | Miss Lack, |, ss 
wo1d eres Clytemnestia, Mies JCMS. yo 
ti o isle aed clas cane dbenee te Seoeesesesesesese Mis§ HAMMERSLEY, 
on hus, ocles, Euripides, the present instance, Alfieri and So- 


, Voltaire, arid Alfieri, have — phocles’ a formed ‘the? principal 

this affect- sources, 7) tragedy with an 
i= eon Foe "thie ave inearttation by Kahana abn yg sto 

‘Agnmetiision,'’ at ihe tomb of ;Agemeoanon,.. whose. 
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murderer, JE gisthus, reigns in Argos, 
in conjunction with the guilty Clytem- 
nestra. The dignified Electra pre- 
serves, in the dress and shackles of a 
slave, the towering spirit of her race, 
anil these three characters are deve- 
loped in the first act with considerable 
force. Orestes arrives with his friend 
Pylades, the sole survivors from a 
dreadful shipwreck, bearing in an urn 
the ashes of the son of AE gisthus, who 
had been slain in a base attempt to as- 
sassinate Orestes; which ashes it is 
intended to present to A®gisthus, as 
those of the son of Agamemnon, whom 
he is so anxious to destroy. Ina 
beautifully constructed scene, which 
very closely follows Sophocles, Orestes 
discovers his sister Electra pouring out 
the annual libations, and decorating 
the tomb of their murdered father; 
and, contrary to the direction of the 
oracle, which had enjoined secrecy, he 
is led by his emotion to discover him- 
self. He subsequently presents the 
ashes of the son of Hegethus to his 
father, as his (Orestes) own; but is 
discovered by the arrival of a slave, 
who had accompanied the slain prince. 
Thus undeceived, Zégisthus, disre- 
garding the entreaties of Clytemnes- 
tra, orders him to instant execution. 
The fifth act details the rescue of 
Orestes by the people, and exhibits his 
encounter with, and immolation of, 
his father’s murderer in the palace, 
having previously slain his mother un- 
wittingly in the crowd. All is exult- 
ation until he is informed by Pylades 
of the latter act; when, reminded of 
the oracle, he becomes inspired by the 
furies, utters some verses of exclama- 
tory phrenzy, sinks into the arms of 
his friend, and the curtain drops. 
This plsy is by the deceased Mr, Pr- 
TER Baitey, who some time ago so 
affectingly died in a coach, on his way 
to the Opera with a part of his family. 
As a classical adaptation, it will ho- 
nour his memory; for it contrives 
to keep up a considerable  in- 
terest, without materially deviating 
from the almost sacred story. The 
character of Electra, which, with An- 
tigone, may pair off as one of the 
purest specimens of female devoted- 
ness that was ever pourtrayed, is finely 
sustained ; ially in her opening 
scene with A‘ cisthus and the well ma- 
raged discov ery of herbrother. It was 
wi 


ae considerable force by 
Lacy, save that we now and then 





thought a somewhat calmer expres. 
sion of resentment would have better: 
suited the lofty superiority, profound 
sorrow, and Nea y-seat irst for. 
avengement of Electra. - Of this, how. 
we are not certain, for it is difficult to 
render the motions and expressions of 
the human countenance a perfect copy 
of the grander and sublimer emotions 
of the soul, because these emotions 
sometimes express themselves in proud 
and stubborn silence, sometimes in 
the burst of impetuosity, and ungo- 
vernable indignation; and hence it is, 
that even painters themselves, where 
they have to pourtray some strong 
and overwhelming passion, throw aveil 
over the face, and leave the spectator 
to conceive the depth and intensity of 
the passion which the mimic art of the 
painter is incapable of expressing on 
canvas. Her performance of ‘the first 
scene, particularly where she upbraids 
Clytemnestra at her subsequent meet- 
ing at the tomb, where she weeps over 
the urn supposed to contain the ashes 
of her brother, was executed in a style 
of tragic pathos and justness of con- 
ception, which we have seldom seen 
equalled. Ina word, Electra was the 
most effective part in the play, and cer- 
tainly Miss L. did it every justice. 
Her shriek upon the discovery of her 
brother Orestes electrified the house, 
The Orestes of C. Kemble was also 
finely conceived, and as energetically 
delivered, a little exaggerated possibly 
in a few instances, which was rendered 
the more apparent by the poet making 
him repeat very similar threats of ven- 
geance somewhat too often. Hisinter- 
view with his mother—the exact situa- 
tion of Hamlet—and his discovery by 
ZEgisthus, gave him some admirable 
scope, and his exertions were very suc- 
cessfully correspondent: his departure 
to execution in particular, was very 
powerful. Cooper, as Pylades, was 
calmly effective. Bennet, in the usur- 
per, fell into his usual failing of ex- 
cess, by which he loses more than any 
actor we ever knew, by defeating the 
fine opportunities for gradation and 
climax, which his physical capabilities 
so enable him to bestow. Clytemnes- 
tra, the Lady Macbeth and Gertrude 
of antiquity, was personated by Mrs. 
Bartley, but the character is not—pot- 
sibly cannot be—rendered effective m 


this stage of her guilty existence. 
There was but one truly constitutional 
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derable advantage; but the second 
scene..with the furies was too long, 
especially as Mesdames Alecto, Tisi- 
pe and Megara, had evidently the 
r of being entire strangers to 
four-fifths of the audience. For 
the same. reason, we think the con- 
cluding madness of Orestes might have 
been spared, which is scarcely a con- 
ceivable result to a modern. audience. 
The diction of this tragedy appeared 
to.usto be tolerably sustained, without 
pane % versifica 98 OF 
stikingly marked passages, regarde 
merely,as.writinge Upon the whole, 
however, Orestes in Argos is the pro- 
duction.of no common portion of in- 
tellectual skill. and good taste, and we 
singerely hope that it will prove bene- 
figial, to, the author’s family. A poor 
prologue, allusive to the decease of 
the author, was recited by Mr. Cooper ; 
and a,miserable string of jokes, in 
which we hear of the bulls and bears 
getting among the cows—a classic hit 
atthe milk companies—and similar 
happy, allusions to the bubble market, 
was.delivered as an epilogue by Mrs, 
Gibbs, .who,, however, was imperfect. 
Her gpa sense, we dare say, could 
not allow her sufficient patience to be 
nacwise,.. These extremely silly tale- 
eces to, tragedy should be done away 
with, altogether. We must observe, 
better late than neyer, that in regard 
to scenery and costume, the manage- 
Seat Na exhibited much better clas- 
sical taste, although we think the co- 
lour.of the: dress. of Miss Lacy might 
be. myc! Mpproved, even at the ex- 
Qt a little accuracy, if authority 
determined theone selected, The 
ceplause may. be termed unanimous, 
the, Saale occasional interruption 
ofan apparently intoxicated individual 
can scarcely be taken into account. 
As,;comparatively speaking, this tra- 
pyenns haye a run, we trust that 


taste and sympathy will 


»Ahe, King honoured thistheatre with 
ui we. AD. Monday, the 25th.— 
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various entrances were besieged by 
crowds, who bore all the ne | 
standing a pressure with exem | 
tience, in the hope of being able, 
y obtaining an early admission,’ té 
secure a situation, from which they 
could command a view of his Majesty? 
When, at length, the doors were 
thrown open, the rush was tremefid® 
ous. Nor was it confined 6 the 
doors alone, The struggle to’ ascent! 
the stairs leading up to the boxes was, 
for some moments, quite terrific, and 
rendered more so by the screams of 
those ladies who had the hardihood to 
encounter such pressure. ‘There were 
two who very Seow escaped being 
trampled to death, for either’ ‘their 
strength or their hold giving way, t 
were Perce down fYon the suena oe 
third stair, thrown upon their'backs, 
and with the greatest difficulty dragged 
from under the people’s feet. Ina few 
minutes the house was filled “to’' the 
roof. The crowd in the pit was’ so" 
overpowering, that most ofthe few 
women who entered it were’ obliged 
to be taken up into the boxes; many’ 
of them in a fhintifig state, and’ all’as 
if just emerged from ‘a Bath. “Wh 
the King entered the house, ‘the autti- 
ence rose and greeted ‘him with’ ‘the 
most enthnsiasfi¢c atid ‘Stiinnity pedis! 
of applause. His Majesty yas" evi- 
dently greatly affected by the’ warnith’ 
of his reception, and Peat bow’ 
ed most graciously.” The national dit 
of “* God save the King” Was then pet" 
formed. His Majesty was dressét 
blue uniform, decorated wi to 
bon and many orders, and 190k 
well as he has for many yeas? "OTH 
Duke of York, who. sat oh ‘his*teft, 
was dressed in scarlet’ uniforii, Bes 
hind bis Majesty sat thé Duke’ of Mo 
trose, the Marquis of Conyn in 






Lords Salisbury and , Moupte 
They were all dressed in ruil 
forms, ‘The large, box above his 


: 
jesty was occupied with lords and a 
Wha) 





tlemen connected with his 
household, and, with,one exception, 
they were dressed in milifary “ rh 
also. the play was the, ae 
tf 
His Majesty gteafly 
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King.” It was complied with in an 
Hibernian manner, for the perform- 
ance was “ Rule Britannia.”’ ‘Then 
there was an-encore, and the request 
was complied with, equally inaccurate, 
for, instead of “ Rule Britannia,” they 
played “ God save the King.” The 
afterpiece was Charles the Second, and 
Mr. C. Kemble, as the merry monarch, 
and Mr. Fawcett, as the bluff Captain 
Copp, contributed largely-to the en- 
tertainment of royalty, as well as the 
merriment of the house. 

The King and the Duke of York re- 
tired, amidst and followed by the 
most enthusiastic cheering. It was 12 
o’clock, and his Majesty, as well as 
the Duke of York, had not removed 
from their stations until the final fall- 
ing of the curtain. Previously to 
retiring, they bowed most graciously 
to the house. The brilliant reception 
experienced by his Majesty must have 
been most gratifying to him. 


KING’S THEATRE. 

We have to hail the return of the 
performers to their proper field of 
action by the re-opening of the King’s 
Theatre, which has relieved us from 
that miserable house they have lately 
occupied, in itself.a foe to all mu- 
sical sounds. We hope soon to re- 
cord some new production in the 
pod of Opera, at present we have 
only to notice a new ballet, under 
the title of “ Cleopatre, Reine 
d’ Egypte,” which has given scope to 
the scenist, and to the ballet master, 
who has shewn great skill in his 

pings and cou; s de th‘atre, which 

as been more than usually effective. 
Otherwise we cannot say much in 
praise, for the subject is not a happy 
one, as it abounds with action rather 
than dancing, and has the common 
defect of representing characters with 
whom the dancing mania seems per- 
fectly inconsistent. Why should 
Cleopatra be converted into a dancer 
in modern French costume,.and, still 
worse, Octavia, in one scene, be all 
agony at the desertion of her hus- 
band, _ ~ the see join in a 
spright ce with the most perfect 
set thalante ? But here ome 
Cleopatra in a ball-room dress, save 
and ae scant — of what 

justly term pett 

which scarcely amounts ‘to eaves 
ing, and when seated can‘scarcely be 
brought over the knee. Monsieur 
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Aumer, too, should not forget that 
Cleopatra was but @ mortal, and 
therefore should not give as attend. 
ants upon her far-famed, but in this 
instance very trumpery galley, hu 
volumes of cloud to precede and fol- 
low her, and winged Cupids flying in 
the air. Great as her power was, it 
did not give her supernatural agency 
to boot. In spite of all its absurdities, 
however, the ballet, with its aid \of 
dancing, scenery, and pleasing music, 
was received with great applause, 
and will, we hope, prove productive 
to an establishment which seems to 
stand in need of patronage. 


DRURY LANE. 

Macready re-appeared on Monday 
as Romont, in the “ Fatal Dowry.” 
He was apparently in good health 
and spirits, and went through the 
part with his accustomed talent. The 
a scene in the third act, in which 

e discovers to Charalois the infi- 
delity of his wife, was admirably per- 
formed, and elicited, as it deserved, 
the most marked applause. Our 
‘readers will bear in mind that this 

rformance, which was acquiring a 

igh degree of popularity, was inter- 
rupted on the third night by his sud- 
den and severe indisposition. It 
must be seen to be properly appre- 
ciated. Mr. Macready’s reception 
was what it deserved to be, warm and 
honourable. 


ASTLEY'S AMPHITHEATRE. 
THE new spectacle, called “ Buo- 
naparte’s Invasion of Russia,” is at- 
tracting considerable audiences at 
Astley’s Theatre, and deserves to do 
so. The piece has evidently been got 
up with the greatest exertion and ex- 
_ and the disposition of the 
rses, sword combats, &c. from the 
constant practice, ae of the 
performers employed in them, is en- 
tirely superior to any thing that has 
been-done, either at Covent-garden or 
-lane. The scene of the burning 
of Moscow, as a display of fencing 
and fire-works, and grouping, is the 
best thing we recollect to have seen. 
And a snow storm that follows, with 
the distress and mutiny of the French 
troops, the charges of the Cossacks 
among rocks, is still more ingemous 
in point of arrangement. The ma 
nagement of the ‘horses in this last 
situation, where Bonaparte arrives, 
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driven irta sledge, as well as in a pre- 
vious act, where he addresses bis Sle 
diers from the steps of a carriage, is 
quite extraordinary. The fights on 
horseback are very well accomplished, 
which used to be sad failures for a long 
time. Then the carriage and four, 
the sledge, the artillery, the baggage- 

gons, all'are driven to-an inch, 

through very rapid’ and intricate 
evolutions, without the least blot, or 
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sto » or confusion. Of course, 
much excellence in the way of acting 
cannot be looked for in a theatre like 
this; but; as far as regards the exhibi- 
tions proper toa circus, those now 
given at Astley’s are of a very im- 
proved order; and some portions of 
them are really so excellent as to be 
entitled to cual as a feature among the’ 
entertainments of the day.— Times. 





VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Mr.. WurTMore’s intended mo- 
tion, for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the Corn Laws, having been 

ned till the 28th of April, it is 
impossible for us to accomplish our 
wish, of giving the result to our read- 
ers. The expectation, we believe, is, 
that some plan will be adopted, with a 
view to render the laws which regu- 
late the importation of foreign grain 
less uncertain in their operation, and 
less, obnoxious to certain evasions, 
than they are in their existing state. 
A scale of import duties will, it is said, 
be proposed, which, added to the cost 
of the foreign grain, shall be an ade- 
quate protection to the agricultural in- 
terest of this country. Thus, suppos- 
ing 80s. per quarter, for wheat, to be 
& remunerating price to the English 
farmer, and that foreign wheat can be 
brought into the British market at 35s, 
sucha duty must be imposed as would 
bring it up to 80s, allowing, perhaps, 
for the difference in quality. Here, 
however, so great a difficulty occurs, 
that we anxiously hope the whispers. 
which we have heard may prove cor- 
rect, that, although the subject may 
be brought forward, pro forma, dur- 
ing the present session, nothing defi- 
Ritive or decisive will be adopted or 
sanctioned by government. Indeed, 
the interests which the measure in- 
volves are 80 extensive and so import- 
ant, that they ought not to be touched 
without the most mature consideration. 


a ee 


For. our own parts, we do not pers, 





ceive the necessity of any alteration in. 
the Corn Laws, cateel in the year 
1822, beyond that of a change in the 
mode of taking the averages, some 
suggestions respecting which we ma 
possibly offer at a future period. e 
are disposed to “ let well alone.’’ 
Under the operation of the bill of 1822, 
every class is in full amgomnene we 
hear no more of political discontents, 
for comforts are improving in every 
district ; and, with respect to our fo-- 
reign trade, our annual exports have 
increased no less than £5,000,000 
since that bill became a law, 

The subject, however, is so exten- 
sive, so intricate, spreads itself out 
into such innumerable ramifications, 
that it is impossible for us to enter 
into any of its details, or even to give 
a comprehensive view of it, generally, 
within our circumscribed limits... In- 
deed, a volume could not. render it. 
justice. The mercantile and trading 
classes of the community appear to feel. 
sore at the remunerating,—not more 
than remunerating, — prices, which 
the farmers are now obtaining for their 
produce... In this, it is evident, the . 
traders are so short-sighted, that they 
do not see their own interest. At the 
meeting of the merchants, bankers, 
and traders of the metropolis, held on 
the 13th of April, to consider of the 

ropriety of presenting a petition to 
coleman for a revision of the Corn 
Laws, Mr. T. Wilson, M.P. observed, 
that no doubt. could be entertained 
that the unsteadiness of the prices of 
provisions was an.evil. High prices 
must retard our progress, by checking 
our manufacturers, and thereby driv- 
ing them to exercise their. indus- 
try abroad, and thus leading to capi-. 
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tal being employed in foreign coun- 


Now, with all humility, we contend 
that it is low, and not Aigh prices, 
which are destructive, not only to 
particular individuals and particular 
classes, but to the public at large. 
This is curiously enough illustrated, 
upon a small scale, in Mr. Went- 
worth’s account of the British settle- 
ment at Botany Bay. “At one time,” 
says Mr. W. “ wheat and grain of all 
sorts was so abundant in quantity, 
that the prices fell so low that the cul- 
tivators could not pay the merchants 
and store-keepers, who again could 
not pay for the goods they had im- 
ported; so that a general stagnation 
of trade and insolvency prevailed 
throughout the whole colony, till the 
river Hawkesbury rose and inundated 
the neighbouring country, by which 
the granaries of corn wefe destroyed ; 
after which grain rose to a high price, 
and every thing went well again.” 

To talk about low prices being be- 
neficial, is, in fact, to talk nonsense. 
The public has been some time learn- 
ing this lesson, and it will not readily 
forego the advantages of experience. 
What is it to a starving artisan, or 
labourer, that the quartern loaf may 
be obtained for s¢r-pence, if he can 
muster only four-pence towards its 

urchase? Is it not evident, that the 
oaf would be cheaper to him at a shil- 
ling, if he could, in a given portion 
of time, earn eighteen-pence to buy 
it? 

It was owing to the high prices of 
the war, artificial as those prices in 
some degree were, that our manufac- 
tures and cOmmerce flourished—that 
we readily obtained our ejghteen- 
pences to buy our shilling loaves— 
that, in fact, real plenty prevailed. 
On the other hand, when peace ar- 
rived, and prices were reduced to 
what some thought their naturad level, 
poverty and wretchedness stared us in 
the face. Even if bread could be re- 
duced to éwo-pence the quartern loaf, 
if the farmers were ruined, as ruined 
they must be, the ruin of the manu- 
turer and of the tradesman would fol- 
low, as a matter of course. Open 
our ports for foreign grain—to the 
foreign grower—with whom the En- 
glieh farmer, saddled with high rents, 

igh taxes, high’ prices for labour, 
and expensive cultivation, can by no 
mans compete—low prices (the 
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liest bane of ‘prosperity) ensue 
agricultural interest is rui : - 
nufacturers are deprived of their chief 
support, and universal misery fol. 
lows, 

As the home market is that of the 
greatest consumption for manufactured 
goods, it is of the utmost consequence 
to the community at large, that the 
farmers and their dependents, who 
constitute the most numerous class, 
should be enabled to purchase and to 
consume those goods, This they do 
freely and liberally; and, by the con. 
sequent circulation of money, a salu- 
tary action and re-action are pro. 
duced. . 

When peace came, as we have al- 
ready observed, prices fell, the far. 
mers were ruined, and the mass of the 
population suffered with them—all, 
indeed, but annuitants, and persons 
of regular stated incomes. Was it not 
by the Corn Bill of 1822, that relief 
was, to a certain extent, obtained for 
the agricultural interest; that our ma- 
nufacturers again began to feel the 
animating influence of a more exten- 
sive and more rapid circulation of 
specie, and that the blessings of real 
plenty were again enjoyed? And is 
it not upon the system established by 
that bill—upon that very bill—that 
not only our farmers, but our manu- 
facturers, our artisans, our labourers, 
and all classes of the people are at this 
time well-fed, contented, and happy? 
Mr. Gray, a gentleman distinguished 
by his practical knowledge, and by 
his able writings on agricultural sub- 
jects, contends, as we think, justly, 
that whatever the London Corn Meet- 
ing might imagine, the principal 
cause of the improvement in our home 
and foreign trade, is the improvement 
in the prices of agricultural produce, 
and consequently in the incomes of 
our farmers and land-holders. “ The 
increase in the income of the cultivat- 
ing classes, in 1824, above that of 
1822,” observes Mr. G. “ was at least 
twenty-three millions. This immense 
sum was expended in purchasing home 
and foreign productions, Thus, while 
it gave the cultivators the benefit of 
obtaining more of the various articles 
which they wanted, it created to the 
dealers in these a better trade to that 
amount. The income of the 
tural class of Great Britain is, at pre- 
sent, not far from one hundred mil- 
lions, or not much less than one-third 
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thirty millions, and the latter much 
more. Now, with respect to trading, 
a class is, to the other classes, what a 
country is to the other countries. I 
ask, then, Mr. Wilson, and the mer- 
chants who have attended the corn 
meetings, whether they would rather 
choose to deal with a country that —_ 
chases to the amount of one hundred 
millions, though, in buying from it, 
they would have to give a higher 
average price, for which they would 
amply re-imburse themselves by coun- 
ter-charging; or with a country 
which could only purchase to the 
amount of seventy millions, though 
they could buy from it at a lower 
averaged price ?”” 

This reasoning, we think, is con- 
clusive. Not only does the fair price 
received by the farmer enable him to 

urchase more from the home manu- 
turer, and to pay him better, but 
also to purchase and consume a greater 
quantity of foreign articles. This en- 
ables the foreign inerchant to take up 
more of our manufactured goods; and 
thus, again, a most salutary re-action 
is produced. 

Upon what principle of policy 
should we import corn, when it has 
been shewn, by calculation and by 
experience, that we can produce all, 
and even more than all that we want? 
The highest average price, for several 
years, has been 55s. 4d. a price which 
there can be no difficulty in bearing. 
The English farmer is obliged to pay, 
for labour, and for the various articles 
which he purchases, at from 100 to 
300 per cent. more than the foreign 
grower. Why, then, in the name of 
common sense and common justice, 
should he be compelled to part with 
his employment and his productions 
at the continental price, to the very 
persons of whom he is under the ne- 
cessity of pen at the English 
ptice? ‘This, we conceive, is any 
thing but free trade. 

_ In the year 1815, when a protect- 
ing average was adopted, we were an 
ing country—we wanted a sup- 

ply of foreign corn—and a check 
might be requisite; but we are no 
an importing country; and, 
therefore, to admit a foreign supply, 
on whatsoever terms that supply may 
be tendered, must have the effect of 
and ruining the English 
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of the national income. The 
secommended would red: 


farmer, by driving him out of his own 
market, whilst the prices he has to pay 
those from whom he buys, entirely 
prevent him from sending his own 
surplus produce abroad, As Arthur 
Young said, half a century ago, and 
the remark is more to the now 
than it was then, “* While our land- 
a their rents, and the farmers 
are happy in paying them; while all 
damnael the wenalnanned more than 
ever they did in former times; while 
all parts of the island are improved by 
public works, and ornamented by 
private ones: in a word, while the 
great characteristic of a flourishing 
state in every thing appears, * abun- 
dance with dearness is opulence.’ 
While the nation is happy in such a 
variety of circumstances, flowing from 
our present policy, would it not be 
madness to adopt, or even to com- 
mend, a system which tends so pow- 
erfully to eradicate every blessing 
we enjoy ?” 

For a few moments, we must now 
briefly turn to other subjects. On 
the 19th of April, Sir Francis Burdett 
moved the second reading of the bill 
for the relief of the Roman Catholics, 
A spirited debate ensued, which was 
adjourned to the 21st; and then, after 
another very animated discussion, in 
which Mr. Canning spoke at great 
length, and with equal power, the 
question was carried, on a division, 
by 268 against 241—majority 27. 

On the following day, Mr. Littleton 
obtained leave to bring in a bill for 
the regulation of the elective franchise 
in Ireland, intending that the qualifi- 
cation freeholds should, in future, be 
10/. instead of 40s. 

On the motion of Mr. Huskisson, a 
select committee has been some time 
in operation, on an inquiry into the 
effect of a repeal of the combination 
laws.—Mr. Martin, of Galway, has 
given notice of motion for the 13th 
of May, “ To increase the salaries 
annexed to the great offices of 
state, and to high judicial situations 
in the country, so as to render them 
more adequate to the labour and im- 
portance of the duties to be dis- 
charged, and more worthy of the 
justice and liberality of the nation.” 
Amongst minor topics we are glad to 
find, that a: new law is about to be 
passed; for the ion of our 
Salmon Fisheries, which for many 
years have been decreasing. The 
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catching and the sale of salmon will 
be limited to a certain season; de- 
leterious matter, ing from 
manufactories, will not be al- 
wed to pass into the rivers: certain 
nets and baits are to be prohibited ; 
and a new felony will be created, in 
order to prevent the extinction of 
this rich tribe of fish. 

For a time it was believed that mi- 
nisters had resolved to defer the dis- 
solution of the present parliament till 
the autumn of the ensuing cm but 
it now seems to be generally under- 
stood, that a dissolution will take 
place soon after the prorogation, at 
the latest, in the month of August. 

The return of the net produce of 
the revenue, in the year and quarter 
ending on the 5th of April, is emi- 
nently satisfactory. The increase of 
revenue in the year, notwithstanding 
the immense repeal of duties, amount 
to 809,000/. The public ineome, 
from taxation in the quarter ending 
5th of April, 1824, was 10,203,174. 
besides which, there was in that 
quarter a repayment by Austria of 
1,733,2334 In the quarter ending 
on the 5th of April, 1825, there was 
no repayment by Austria ; but the re- 
venue from taxation, was 10,512,567/. 
shewing an increase of 309,395/. 

It is said, that the government of 
the Netherlands has signified its rea- 
diness to remove all restrictions on 
the importation of British manufac- 
tonne into the seaprinariee and 
co: possessions of that country, 
on condition that the duty on Dutch 
butter and cheese imported into Eng- 
land be ed. Should this be car- 
ried into effect, the advantage to Eng- 
land will be important. | 

It is expected that the French go-. 
vernment will shortly send consuls to 
South America. The provinces com- 
posing the republic of Rio de la Plata, 

ave agreed to a sort of federal union, 
which is expected to lead to a recog- 
nition of independence by this eoun-, 
try. . After the great victory obtained 
by General Bolivar on the 9th of De- 
cember, that patriotic officer an- 
nounced his intention of resigning 
the dictatorship on the 10th of Fe-. 
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bruary, the anniversary of the dectog 
by which that supreme authority had 
been confided to him, and on which 
day the congress of Peru was to a» 
semble. 

The new President of the United 
States delivered his inaugural speech 
in the hall of the senate, on the 4th 
of February. His allusions to foreign 
states were conciliatory, and towards 
this country more than usually friend- 
iy. Mr. de Witt Clinton has declined 

€ appointment of minister to the 
Court of St. James's. 

rts respecting the crops in the 
island of Jamaica, are very unfavour- 
able. By an accidental fire which oc. 
curred in the Island of St. Thomas, 
m the month of February, five hun- 
dred houses were destroyed, and 
other property, to the estimated 
amount of 1,500,000 dollars. 

Favourable advices have been re- 
ceived from ludia. A decisive victory 
was obtained by the British troops 
over the Burmese, on the Ist of De- 
cember, and another on the 15th of 
the same month. In both instances, 
the loss of men and of artillery, on 
the part of the enemy, was immense, 
The reports of the death, by assassi- 
nation, of the King and Queen. of 
Ava, have not been confirmed: 

On the 2d of March, the eity and 
neighbourhood of Algiers were vi- 
sited by a tremendous earthquake; 
and it is said, that of a population of 
15,000, chiefly Moors, Jews, and 
Arabs, only about three hundred were 
saved, and those in a mutilated state. 

The coronation of the King of 
France is said to have been fixed for 
the 29th of May. The Duke of 
Northumberland, on his special em- 
bassy on that occasion, is expected to: 
have nearly one hundred persons in: 
his suite; the expense, amounting to 
50,000/. will be borne by himself. 

The Emperor of Russia was ex- 
pected at Warsaw in the middle of 
April, to open the diet. At St. Pe- 
tersburgh several conferences have 
been held between Count Nesselrode, 
minister for foreign affairs, and the: 
ambassadors from the Courts of Paris,. 
Vienna, and Berlin. 
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A Lapvis about to publish the contents 
of an album, placed some years in her 
drawing-room, to receive the contributions 
of ber literary friends during their visits. 
The subjects discussed are exceedingly 
various and entertaining, and the work, 
under the title of The Blue Book ; or, 
Char«cters and Opinions, is expected to 
appear early in May. 

Mt the course of May will be published, 
The Oracle of Human Destiny ; or, the 
Unerring Foreteller of Future Events, by 
Madame V. Normand, Professor of the 
Celestial Sciences at Paris. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, The Travellers, a Tale, in 3 vols. 
12mo. Illustrative of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Superstitions of Modern Greece. 
By T. T. C. Kendrick, author of The 
Kako-Daemon. 

A New Theory of Lights is in the press, 
and will be published in the month of 


ay. 

This day is published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
The Negro’s Memorial; or, the Aboli- 
tionist’s Catechism. By an Abolitionist. 

Mr. G. Thomson, of Edinburgh, is pre- 
paring a sixth volume of his Collection of 
the Songs of Burnns,Sia WALTER Scorr, 
and other eminent lyric Poets; united to 
the Seuect Mevopies oF Scoruanp 
chiefly, and to many of those of Ireland 
and Wales, with Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments for the Piano Forte, composed 
by HaypN, Beethoven, &c. who have 
also arranged many of the Melodies for 
4wo and three Voices. 

The fourth volume of Capt. Brenton’s 
valuable Naval History is.in the press, and 
will be published on the 10th of the en- 


th. 

Purt of Dr. Alex. Jamieson’s New 
Practical Dictionary of Mechanical 
Science, embellished with many hundred 
Engravings ou copper and wood, will be 
published early in May. 
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‘The Mexican Mine Laws, from the 
Spanish ordinances, with Observations on 
Regulations which govern the ether 
Mines in South America, will shortly ap- 
pear. This work is under the superin- 
tendance of a Barrister. 

Just published, Calendarium Palestine ; 
comprising the Outlines of a Natural 
History of Syria, an Account of the Jewish 
Fasts and Festivals, with the Service of 
the Synagogue; and an attempt to re- 
concile the Jewish with the Julian Calen- 
dar. Beautifully printed ona sheet, 
adapted for the Study. By William 
Carpenter. Also, an edition in 12mo. 
with a Dissertation on the Hebrew 
Months from the Latin of J. D. Michaéiis. 

Gueayines In Baitish NATORAL 
Histony.—It was some time ago an- 
nounced that Mr. Donovan had in con- 
templation the publication of some very 
interesting materials on British Natural 
History, in the same form and manner as 
his former well known publications, and 
which was likely to prove a useful, if not 
indispensable, companion to them. Ia 
part of this design, the prospectus for the 
Gleanings in British Ornithology has now 
appeared. Thisportion of the new under- 
taking will include scientific as well as 
general descriptions, of the Nests and 
Eae@s of every BaitisH Bind at present 
known, and will be throughout accom- 
panied with very accurately and beauti- 
fully coloured plates. An elucidation of 
this pleasing department of nature " 
the comprehéhsive scale proposed, has 
hitherto remained among the desiderata 
of science, The specimens, as it will 
appear in the progress of the work, bave 
been collected with the most consummate 
labour by many eminent naturalists, and 
are the result of researches that have en- 
gaged their assiduities for nearly a cen- 
tury past. Orders received for the work 
by all booksellers, 





LIST OF PATENTS. 


To Robert Hicks, of Conduit-street, 
in the county of Middlesex, surgeon, for 
his Invention of an improved bath—Sealed 
2%’ March— 6 months for Inrolment. 

To Francis Ronalds, of Croydon, in the 
county of Surrey, Esq. for.his invention of 
a new tracing appuratus to facilitate draw- 
ing from nature— 28d March—2 months. 

To Richard Wilty, of the town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, in the county of the 
same town, and of Sculcoats, in the county 
of York, civil engineer, for his new in- 
vented aoe S the methods of 
lighting by » by reducing the expenses 
thereof—284 March 6 moethe. 


To John Martin Hanchett, of Crescent- 
place, Blackfriars, in the city of London, 
and Joseph Delvalle, of Whitecross-street, 
in the parish of St. Luke, in the county 
of Middlesex, Esq. in uence of a 
communication made to them by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad, for an improve- 
ment or improvements in looms, for mak- 
ing cloths, silks, and different kinds of 
woollen stuffs of various breadths—25th 
March—6 months. 

To Joseph Manton,.of Hanover-square, 
in the parish of St. George, Hanover- 
square, in the county of Middlesex, gun- 
maker, for bis invention of a certain im- 
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provement in shot—25th March—6 
months. 

To Aaron Jennings and John Belteridge, 
both of Birmingham, in the county of 
Warwick, manufacturers and japanners, 
for their invention of certain improvements 
in the method or methods of preparing 
and working pearl shell into various forms 
and devices, for the purpose of applying it 
to ornamental uses in the manufacture of 
japan ware, and of other wares and ar- 
ticles to which the same can be applied— 
29th March—6 months. 

To Richard Roberts, of Manchester, in 
the county of Lancaster, civil engineer, 
for his invention of an improvement, or 
certain improvements, of, in, or applicable 
to the mule, billy, jenny, stretching frame, 
or any other machine or machines, how- 
ever designated or named, used in spin- 
ning cotton, wool, or other fibrous sub- 
stances, and in which either the spindles 
recede from and approach the rollers or 
other deliverers of the suid fibrous sub- 
stances, or in which such rollers or de- 
liverers recede from and approach the 
spindles—29th March—6 months. 

To James Haumer Baker, of the island 
of Antigua, but now residing in St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, in the county of Middlesex, 
gentleman, for his invention of certain 
improvements in the arts of dyeing and 
calico-printing by the use and application 
of certain vegetable material or mate- 
rials—29th Murch—6 months. 

To Maurice de Jough, of Warrington, 
cotton-spinner, for his invention of ap 
improvement or improvements in spin- 
ning machines, and preparation machines, 
generally called mules, jennies, slubbers, 
und any other machine to which his in- 
vention may be applied, whereby much 
labour hitherto done by hand is performed 
by machinery—29th March ~6 months. 

To Edward Sheppard, of Usey, inthe 
county of Gloucester, clothier, and Alfred 
Flint, of the same place, engineer, for their 
uewly invented series of improvements in 
machinery for raising the wool or pile on 
woollen or other cloths by points, by 
which the process is much facilitated, and 
a great saving effected, and part of which 
improvements are alsoapplicable to brush- 
ing, smoothing, and dressing such cloths, 
to the great bevefit-of the public—29th 
March—2 months. 

To Thomas Parkin, of Baches-row, 
City-road, in the county of Middlesex, 
merchant, for his new invented mode of 
paving, in a certain manner, parts of 
public roads, whereby the draft of wag- 

ns, carts, coaches, and other carriages, 
s facilitated—29iu March—6 montbs. 

To Rudolph Cabanel, of Melina-place, 
Westminster-road, Lambeth, in the county 
of Surrey, engineer, for his invention of 
certain improvements on engines or ma- 
chiyery for raising water, part of which 
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machinery is applicable to other asefy) 
purposes—30th March—6 months. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, in the 
county of Devon, lace-manufacturer, for 
his invention of certain new or improved 
methods of figuring or ornamenting varj- 
ous descriptions or kinds of goods many- 
factured from silk, cotton, flax, or other 
thread or yarn—3Slst March—6 months 

To Jacob Jeddery Fisher, of Ealing, in 
the county of Middlesex, Esq. for his new 
invented application of rail-ways, and the 
machinery to be employed thereon—2q 
April—6 months. 

To Simon Broadmeadow, of Aberga. 
venny, in the county of Monmouth, civil 
engineer, for his apparatus for exhaust- 
ing, condensing, or propelling air, smoke, 
gas, or other cériform protlucts—2d April 
~—6 months, 

To William Turner, of Winslow, in the 
county of Chester, sadler, being one of the 
people called quakers, and William Mose- 
dale, of Park-street, Grosvenor-square, in 
the county of Middlesex, coach-maker, 
for their new invented improvements on 
collars for draught horses —2d April— 
2 months. 

To Robert William Brandling, of Low 
Gosworth, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Esq., for his invention of certain improve. 
ments in the construction of Rail Roads, 
and in the construction of Carriages to be 
employed thereon and elsewhere—12th 
April—6 months. 

To William Shalders, of the city of 
Norwich, leather-cutter, for his new in- 
vented gravitating expressing fountain 
for raising and conveying water, or any 
other fluid, for any purpose.— 12th April 
-~2 months. 

To William Gillman, of Whitechapel- 
road, in the county of Middlesex, engi- 
neer, and James William Sowerby, of 
Birchin-lane, in the city of London, mer- 
chant, for their invention of certain im- 
provements in generating steam, and on 
engines to he worked by steam, or other 
elastic fluids.—13th April .6 months. 

To Thomas Sunderland, of Croom’s 
Hill Cottage, Blackheath, in the county 
of Kent, Esq., for his invention of a new 
combination of fuel — 20th April—6 
months. 

To Charles Ogiley, of Verulam-build- 
ings, Grays-inn, in the county of Middle- 
sex, Esq. for his invention of an improved 
apparatus for storing gas 20th April—6 
months. 

To J. Gotlieb Ulrich, of Bucklersbury, 
Cheapside, in the city of London, cbro- 
nometer mak er, for his invention of certain 
improvements on chronometers — 25th 
March—6 months, 

To John Broomfield, of Islington, near 
Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, 
engineer, and Joseph Luckcock, of Edg- 
baston, near Birmingham aforesaid, ge0- 
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tleman, for their invention of certain Im- 
provements in the machivery or apparatus 
for propelling vessels, which improve- 
ments are also applicable to other useful 
purposes—20th April—6 months, 

To Lemuel Wellman Wright, of Well- 
close-square, in the county of Middlesex, 
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engineer, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in machinery, or apparatus 
for washing, cleansing, or bleaching of 
linens, cottons, and other fabrics, goods, 
or fibrous substances— 20th April—6 
months. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


COTTON .—Cottons continue to attract 
intense interest; the sales at Liverpool 
from Saturday to Wednesday inclusive 
are 70,000 bags ; the sales here from Sa- 
turday to last, night inclusive are 60,000 
bags! the advance during these extensive 
operations in London is 44 per lb. on Egyp- 
tian, 3d per lb, on Pernambuco, 2d. per 
Ib. on Boweds, and 1d a 1}d on East In- 
dia: the advance in Liverpool is nearly the 
same. The value of Cotton sold in the 
two markets is estimated at three millions, 
The market this afternoon is quiet. 

COFFEE,.—Coffee fell 5s. a 6s. on 
Tuesday, since which the market has been 
in a languid state, and the prices again 
becoming nearly nominal; the only pur- 
chases reported were St. Domingo at 65s, 
and it is stated 66s, has since been refused 
for a large parcel. ‘The public sales 
brought forward this week have been 
entirely taken in, and afford no criterion 
of the market prices. 

SUGAR.—The Sugar market conti- 
nues ina very languid state, and a fur- 


ther decline of 1s.a 2s. per cwt. has taken 
place ; new Demerara Muscovades sold 
sO low as 60s. ; they were dry, but of a 
very dark colour; no Jamaicas have sold 
under 63s. The refined market has ra- 
ther given way ; the best lumps can be 
purchased at 83s.; the others ip propor- 
tion.— Molasses 28s, 6d. This morning 
there is some inquiry for Havannab and 
other Foreign Sugars, on account of the 
news of last night—martial law pro- 
claimed in Cuba; some white Havannab, 
rather a large parcel, sold at 48s. 

HEMP and TALLOW,.—Tallow con- 
tinues very heavy; the New is to-day 
36s.3d.a36s.6¢.— Hemp heavy at £41 10s. 

RUM, BRANDY, and HOLLANDS, 
—The Rum market continues in a very 
depressed state, and if buyers came for- 
ward they could purchase, at lower prices ; 
but no sales are reported. The Rum 
contract to-day attracts much attention ; 
it will no doubt affect the market prices. 
Brandy and Geneva remain nominally at 
the late quotations, 





LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS,* 
Faom TUESDAY, FEB. 22, ro SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1825, mxcuusive. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Barker, J. of Butler’s-alley, Little Moor-fields, 
silk-manufacturer. 
» J. of Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, 
i pkeeper. ' 
i R. jun, late of Poulton-in-the-Fylde 
o—_ liquor-merchant, ironmonger and 
Holdsworth, R. late of Leeds, Yorkshire, but 
how of Calcutta, in the kingdom of Bengal, 
~epinner. 
taile’, J. late of Eton, Buckinghamshire, 
hson, J. H. and Robinson, H, 8. late of 


E: M. April, 1825, 


Ridden-court, Hornchurch, Essex, hay- 
salesman. 

Sweetapple, J. P. of Chisenbury, Wilts, horse- 
dealer. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Abrahams, A. of Mansell-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, Middlesex, oil-merchant. (Norton, 
W hitecross-street. 

Akers, M. late of Compton-street, Soho, bat 
now of Walham-green, cabinet-maker, 
(Jackson, Three Crown-square, Southwark, 

Ash, T. of Birmingham, grocer and = 
gist, at the Swan > ° me (Ellis, 

Cc 
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seer Walmsley, and Gorton, 43, Cbancery- 

ane. 

Bertram, M. Philpot-lane, Fenchnreh-street, 
ae maker. (Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion- 

ouse. 

Barron, J. Tarleton, Lancashire, malster. 
(Norris, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Blunt, T. Twickenham, Middlesex, grocer. 
(Humphreys and Cutto, Tooley-street. 

Bennett, G. Seymour-place, St Mary le-bone, 
butcher. (Hill, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
syuare, 

Bat, J. Devonport, grocer. (Church, Great 
James-sircet, Bedford-street, Bedford-row. 
Brealey, G. W. of Aldersgate-street, linen- 
sroper. (Hewitt, Tokenhouse-yard, Loth- 

ury. 

Brown, J, of Austin-friars, merchant (trading 
under the firm of Sculthorpe, Brown, and 
Co, (Birkett, Taylor, and Cox, Cloak-lane. 

Burn, J. of Manchester, cotton-merchant, atthe 
Star Inn, Manchester. (Ellis, Sons, Walms- 
ley, and Gorton, Chancery-lane. 
arker, J. of clare-market, potatoe-dealer, 
(Sherwood & Son, Canterbury- square, South- 
wark, 

Brownley, of T. Poland-street, Oxford-street, 
tailor. (Tanner, New Basinghall-street. 

Bray, J. late of London-wall (but now a pri- 
soner in the King’s Bench Prison for debt), 
livery-stable-keeper and job-master. (Wat- 
son and Broughton, Falcoa-square. 

Burgess, G. Chatham, baker, (Lewis,Crutch- 
ed-friars 

Baxter, M. of Cambridge, livery.stable-keeper 
and dealer in horses, at the Red Lion, Cam. 
bridge. (Nelson, 7, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn, 

Croston, T. and T. Liverpool, ship-chandlers, 

Willis, Watson, Bower, and Willis, Token- 
ouse-yard. 

Collens, B. D. Bristol, hatter. (King and 
Lukin, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Chilcott, T. late of Lantarnam, Monmouth- 
shire, miller and mealman. (Bicknell and 
Co. New square, Lincoln’s-ina. 

Charters, W. and P, Mertbyr-Tydvil, Shrop- 
shire, tea-dealers (Rushbury, Carthusian- 
street, Charterhouse-square. 

Caton, E. Preston, milliner. (Norris, John- 
s'reet, Bedford-row. 

Candlin, W. Burslem, Staffordshire, shoe- 
maker.( Walford, Grafton-street,Bond-street, 

Canburn, W. A. Black Lion-lane, Bayswater, 
— (Loveland, Symond’s-inn, Chancery, 

ane. 

Clark, W. Elizabeth-place, Kennington-cross- 
master-mariner. (Borradaile and Ashmore, 
King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street. 

Chubb, W. of Bristol, merchant, at the Ram- 
mer Tavern, Bristo!, (Evans and Shearman, 
97, Hatton-garien. 

Camelo, M. J. F. of Devonshire-street, Queen- 
square, merchant. (Oshaldeston and Mur- 
ray, London-street, Fenchurch-street, 

Carter, H_ of antton,, Soamaiats at the Navy 
Tavern, Half Moon-street, Portsea. (Wim- 
burn and Collett, Chancery-lane. 

Chittenden, H. now or late of Ashford, Kent, 
house carpenter, at the Guildhall, Canter- 
bury. (Bower, 46, Chancery-lane. 

Cattle. J. A late of Green Hammmerton, York- 
shire (but now a prisoner for debt in the 
New Waol in the city of York), money-secri- 
vener, at the Red Lion Inn near Monk Bar. 
(Evans and Shearman, Hatton-garden. 

Cope, H. of Gough-street, Gray's Inn-lane, 
builder. (Maitlaud, Wine Office-court, 
Fleet-street. 


Davis, J. of Liverpool, ale and porter-deale 
at the Star and Garter Tavern, Liverpool 
(Chester, Staple-inn. . 

are 8. = 7 J. of 22, Church-street, 
Soho, tailois and drapers. (Maitland, Wj 

eae Suchclean, Wine 
ixon, J. late of Little East-chea 
(Harmer, Hatton-garden. P» taker, 

Drury, R. of Shrewsbory, Shropshire, furrier 
at the Shire-hall, Shrewsbury. (Griffiths 
No. 37, Southampton-buildings, Chancery. 
lane. 

Dryden, B. late of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, com. 
mon-brewer and victualler learviving part- 
nerof W., Askey, late of the same place, de. 
ceased), at the Crown and Thistle, New. 
castle-upon-Tyne. (Wilson, Greville-street, 
Hatton-garden. 

Drant, J. of Kingston-npon-Hull, perfumer, 
( Wilson, Greville-street, Hatton-garden, 

Dare, U. jun. Waterloo-road, Surrey, butcher, 
(Garrett, New North- street, Red Lion-square, 

Davy, W. Webber-street, Surrey, carpenter, 
(Winter und Williams, Bedford-row, 

Dyson, J, Huddersfield, clothier. (Jaques and 
Battye, New-inn. 

Dickson, G. M. Liverpool, provision-dealer, 

& (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford. 
row 


Dean, J. Brompton, timber merchant, (Hurd, 
Berwick-street, Oxford-street, 

Evans, H. and W. Oxford-street, lacemen. 
(Hurst, Milk-street. 

Ekins, J. Oxford-street, cheesemonger. (Fair- 
thorne, Lofty, and Hickes, Coleman-street. 
French, T. Cheltenham, grocer. (Vizard and 

Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Forsaitb, 8.S. Hackney, haberdasher. (Brough, 
Shoreditch. 

Foulkes, J. Cheltenham, haberdasher. (Hord 
and Johnson, King’s—bench-walk, Temple. 
Fuller, J. and J. and J. Fletcher, Radliffe, 
Lancashire, provision-dealers. (Hurd and 

Johnson, Teinple. 

Farley, -T. Hereford-place, Comimercial-road, 
(Farris, Surrey-street, Strand, 

Fry, R. sen. of Kast-street, Hoxton, cheese- 
monger and butter-merchant. — and 
Johnson, 4, Copthall.buildings, Throgmor- 
ton-street. 

Finch, C. F. of Old Cavendish-street, wine- 
merchant. (W. R. Hutehinson, No, 13, 
Furnival’s-inn 

Forsyth, P. and Bell, J. Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
drapers. (Wilson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Fitzpatrick, C. C. Great Guildford-street, 
Southwark, grocer. (Collins, Spital-square. 

Fox, E. Liverpool, surgeon, at the George-ino, 
Liverpool. (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulk- 
ner, bedford-row 

Fentum, J. of the Strand, shopkeeper. (Dyke 
and Lock, Arundel-street, Strand. 

Gardiner, J. Paddington-canal, Paddington, 
scavenger. (Carlou, High-street, Mary-le 
bone, 

Godwin, W. of the Strand, Middlesex, book- 
seller. (Greenhill, Great Carter-lane, Doc- 
tor’s-commons, 

Graham, G. of Sunderland near the sea, Dur 
ham, master-mariner, and ship-owner. (Bla- 
kiston, Symond’s-inn. 

Glover, T. Wardour-street, Soho, bricklayer. 
(Hodgson, Kiny’s—road, Bedford-road. 

Garth, W. Ballgrove, Lancashire, cotton 
spinner. (Beverley, Gerden-walk, Temple. 

Gregory, 8. and J. Bowdon, Manchester, mer- 
chants. (Appleby and Charnock, Gray’s-!0” 
square, 


* We were placed last month under the necessity of omitting a considerable part of 
the Bankrupts and Dividends, which we take the opportunity of now inserting, in addi- 


tion to those of the present month. 
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ths, J. Holywell, Flintshire, corn-mer- 
ee r (Germ. Fon p-court, Temple. 

Goodwin, W. Strand, bookseller. (Greenhill, 
Great Carter-lane, Doctor's common. 

Gardner, R. M. late of Deal, Kent, merchant 
simpson, Austin-friars, 

Gibbon, T. Warrington, Lancashire, grocer. 
(Fitchett and Wagstaff, Warrington. 

Gough, K. of Gospel-end, Sedgley, Stafford- 
shire, nail-maker, at the Royal Hotel Inn, 
Birmingham. (Wimburn and Collett, 62, 
Chancery-lane. 

Griffiths, J. of Liverpool, grocer and provi. 
sion-dealer, at the George-inn, Dale-street, 
Liverpool. (John, Palsgrave-place, Tem- 

le bar. 

He , W. Rosemary-lane, victualler. (Templer, 
Tha-ctrett, America-square. 

Howell, I Cheltenham, plumber, (King, 
Sergeaut’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Haylett, W. of the Windsor-castle, Hammer- 
smith, Middlesex, victualler. (Turner, 
Linco!n’s-inn-fields. 

Howes, W. jun. Robart’s-terrace, Commercial- 
road, Middlesex, oilman. (Clutton and 
Carter, High-street, Southwark 

Hart, J. Glocester, woollen-draper. (Jenkins 
and Abbott, New-inn. 

Henley, G. of No. 299, Strand, cheesemonger, 
(Florance, 33, Finsbury-square, 

Hawkins, A, Old London-road, St. Alban’s, 
Hertfordshire, shopkeeper. (Alexander, 
Carey-street, Chancery-lane. 

Haldy, J. F. and Norcott, W, of Castle-strect, 
Leicester-square, Middlesex ,wine-merchants, 
(Smyth, 37, Red Lion-square. 

Hood, J. jon. now or late of Deritend, near 
Birmingham, grocer, druggist, and tallow- 
chandler, (James and Whitelock, Ely-place. 

Hawkes, J. of the Old Jewry, hardwareman 
-and general-factor, (Sheppard, Thomas, and 
Lepard, Cloak-lane. 

, B. Windsor-place, dealer, (Sergeant, 
Barnard’s-inn. 

Hyde, J. of Winchester, grocer. (Osbaldeston 
and Murray, London-street, Fenchurch-street. 

Harrison, J. of Red Lion-street, Holborn, trim- 
ming-mannfacturer, (John Watson, No, 
90, Gerrard-street, Soho. 
odgson, 8. Halifax, Yorkshire, iron-fonnder, 
at the Swan-inn, Halifax. (Walker, Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields. 

Innell, C, late of Chalford, Gloucestershire 
clothier, (Letall and Paul, Tetbury; and 
Messrs. Long and Austin, Gray’s-inn. 

Jackson, J. Dover, Kent, tailor. (Pattrick 

avistock-street, Covent-garden. 

Jn, A. Kilburn, carpenter. (Saunders and 

ailey, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

King, . Oxford, grocer. (Barrett and Tur- 
ville, Gray’s-inn. 

Knights, R. jun. of Belvidere-place, South- 
wark, corn-dealer. (Richard Whitehouse, 

No. 41, Castle-street, Holborn. 

Levy, T. Basinghall-street, Blackwell-hall- 

factor. (Borradaile and Ashmore, King's 
Arms-yard, Coleman-street. 

Lieyd, T. H. Trafalgar-street, Walworth, 
Seen asemen. (Cope, Wilson-street,Gray’s- 

Mann, C. of Birmingham, victualler, at Wad- 
dell's Hotel, New-street, Birmingham. (Lane 

ane Bennett, Lawrence Ponntney-place. 
illward, R. Longnor, Staffordshire, ocer, 
(Kilmister and C llinor, Leek, Staffordshire, 
ills, J. of St. Clement’s Church-yard, Strand, 
stay-manufactnrer and whalebone-cutter. 

wigaybew, No. 19, Chancery lane, 
i J. of Southampton, baker, at the Coach 

: Horses, Soutbampton. (Brundrett, 

x; pinks, and Reddish, Temple. 
icklin, B of Hulme, Lancashire, joiner and 
wallder, at the Star-inn, Deansgate, Manches- 
nase PPleby and Charnock, Gray’s-inn- 


Naisne, J. H, formerly of Shepherdess-place, 
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City-road, and of Rose-street, St. Luke's, 
and late of frederick’s-place, Borough-road, 
brass-fonnder. (Wright, 21, Little Alie- 
street, Goodman’s-fiekts 

Pinck, J. of Chichester, Sussex, linen and 
woollen-draper. (Jay and Byles, 5, Gray's 
in-place, Gray’s-inn, 

Pavey, J. Staines, draper. (Sweet, Stokes, and 
Carr, Basinghall-street. 

Pettifer, H. High Holborn, cheesemonger. 
oe and Murray, London-street, 
enchurch-street. 

Quick, J. of Portsea, musical-instrument-sell- 
er, at the NavyTavern, Halt Moon-street, 
Portsea. (Dix, Symund’s-inn, Chancery- 


ane. 

Runder, F, and Campbell, W. F. of Hatton- 
i Middlesex, jewellers. (Robinson, 

yalbrook. 

Robinson, H T. of Gun-street, Old Artillery- 
— silk-manufacturer. (Pritchard, 28, 
‘ew Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Ramebotham, C. W. of Clement's-lane, City, 
merchant. (Blunt, Roy, and Blunt, Liver- 

rol-street, a ee 

Richardson, J. Liverpool, merchant, at the 
George-inn, Liverpool. (Adlington, Gregory, 
and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Robinson, S. Fenchureb-street, stationer. 
Evitt and Rixon, Haydoun-square, Minories. 
Smith, C. of Cranbourne-street, Leicester- 
square, silk mercer. (Aiden, No. 15, Clif- 

ford’s-inn, 

Sutton, R. of Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square, .colour-dealer. (C. Lewis, 47, Char- 
lotte-street, Paver tease. 

Street, G, of Dulwich, Surrey, carpenter and 
builder, (Carlon, High-street, Mary-la-bonne. 

Shields, J. Bridge-road, Lambeth, wire-worker. 
(Rogers and Son, Manchester-buildings, 
Westminster. 

Smith, C. of Kast-street, Walworth, builder. 
(Watson and Son, Bouverie-street. 

Truefitt, W. of Wellington-street, Strand, 
dealer in perfamery. (Dignam, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street. 

Turner, R. now or late of Gerrard’s Hall Ta- 
vern, Basing-lane, wine and spirit-merebant. 
(Aspinall, Furnival’s-inn, Hotborn. 

Taylor, J. of Little Pulteney-street, Golden- 
square, cheexemonger. (Gee, No. 4, New 

orth-street, Red Lion-square. 

Tuck, E.G. W. (otherwise E. W. G. Tack), 
of Edmonton. Middlesex, market-gardener, 
(Pope, Bloomfield-street, Finsbury-crescent. 

Thomson, J. of Cheltenham, Gloucestersbire, 
victualler, at the Royal Hotel, Cheltenham. 
(King, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, London, 

Tomsey, J. of Beaumont-street, St. Nary-la- 
bonne, grocer and oilman (now or lately in 
partnership with Deliverance Smith Cafe, 
nnder the firm of Tomsey and Cafe.) (Carl- 
ton, High-street, Mary-la-bonne. 

Uphill, KR. West Lydford, Somersetshire, apo- 
thecary, at the Council Chamber, Iichester. 

Orchard and Co. Gray’s-inn-square. 
arrick, J. Austin-friars, wine-merchant, 
jae Salisbury-square, Fleet-street. 

Ward, J. late of the George and Vulture Ta- 
vern, St. Michae)’s-alley, Cornhill, merchant, 

Miller, New-inn. 

eaver, E. late of Francis-place, Westmin- 
ster-road, but now a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench, grocer and tea-dealer. (J. J. Tan- 
ner, New Basing ball-street. 

Wigglesworth, G. late of Halifax, Yorkshire, 
factor, at the Magistrates’ room, Halifax. 

"aoaaues and Rattye, 36, Coleman-street. 

Wall, R. of Brixton, Surrey, wheelwright. 
(Farden, No. 8, New-inn, St. Clement’s, 

Wilsen, T. of Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen-ma- 
nuofacturer, at the Public-office, Barnsley. 
(Bartlett, Bartholomew-close. 

Washer, J. E. of Bristol, tiler, painter, and 
glazier, at the Commercial-rooms, Bristol, 
(King and Lukin, Gray’s-inu-square, 
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DIVIDENDS: 


Arndt, J. G. and J. C. Moessner, Coleman- 
street and Old Bond-street, toy-merchaats, 
April 30. 

Avkiand, T. sen. Greenwich, butcher, May 7. 

— J. Gun-street, Spital-fields, factor, 

ay 7. 

Abboit, H. R. Throgmorton-street, stock- 
broker, May 17. 

Brooks, R. Oldham, Lancashire, shopkeeper, 
March 22. 

Beale, W. and J. H. Wrathall, Union street, 
Southwark, hat-makers, March |. 

Becher, C. C. Lothbury, merchant, March 5. 
radbury, R. Stone, Staffordshire, dealer, March 
23. _ 

Berks, E. Sheffield, grocer, Mareh 19. 

Bryan, W. L. and R. G. Gunnell, Poultry, 
printers, March 26. 

Beasley, R. G. J. and W. Bell, Austin-friars, 
merchants, April 16. 

Brown, G. New Bond-street, oilman, March 


26. 

Bardwell, G. Bungay, linen-drapers, April 5. 

Barnard, G. Skinner-street, Snowhill, printer, 
March 19. 

Barlow, J. and W. Sheffleld, manufacturers of 
razors, April 13. 

Brown, S. and T. Hobbscott, St. Mary's-hill, 
merchants, March 26, 

Bryam, R. J. and J. New-year’s-bridge, mer- 
chants, April 14. 

Bates, T. Coshianavast, Old Broad-street, 
merchantapd broker, April 30. 

Burnett, A. Lisle-street, Westminster, cabi- 
net-maker and upholsterer, April 30. 

Birch, W. and ¢. L. Birch, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, coach-makers, 
April 30. 

Bryam, R. J. Bryam, and James Bryam, New 
Year’s-bridge, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, 
woollen-manufacturersa and merchants,May 5. 

Browne, T. late of Duke-street, Grosvenor- 
square, plumber, painter, and glazier, May 3. 

Banka, J. and W. Garrod, late of Beccles, Suf- 
folk, linen and woollen-drapers, May 6. 

Brandt, C. Jermyn-street, Middlesex, watch- 
maker, April 16. 

Brown, J. Waterloo-wharf, Strand, coal-mer- 
chant, April 19. 

Buckland, T. Langley, 
brick-maker, May 7. 

Brown, C. Dundee, merchant, April 2. 

Borbery, R. Coventry, Warwickshire, silk and 
trimming-manvfacturer, April 16. 

Barter, J. of Pool, timber-merchant, April 19. 

Brett, W. of Stone, Staffordshire, grocer, April 
27. 

Browne, W.J. and W. Ker, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, April 27. 

Brown, G. Regent-street, upholsterer, May 10. 

Brandt, C. Jermyn-street, watchmaker, April 


23. 
Bentham, T. Chatham, and Sheerness, Kent, 
banker, May 10. 


Bpotsith, J - D. Bristol, tallow-chandler, May 
4. 


Clayton, W. Dockhead, grocer, March 12. 

Cleghorn, W. Ratcliff-highway, cheesemonger. 

Croxford, C. jun. Iver, Buckinghamshire, 
collar-maker, March 26. 

Chesney, H. High Holborn, fringe-manufac- 
turer, March 26. 

Crawford, W. jun: late of Cheapside, book- 
seller, May 7. 

Cunningham, J. late of Birmingham, linen- 

’ draper, May 12. 

Coupland, W. Liverpool, merchant, May 16. 

Collens, J. and F. Nicholas, Lombarii-street, 

: ana Brenchley, Kent, timber-meichants, 


ay 14, 
Cooper, G. Tutbury Mill, Tatbury, Stafford- 
shite, miller, April 27. 


Crisp, J. Peasenhall, Suffolk, shopkeeper, 
April 18. 


Buckinghamshire, 


Dividends: 


Carter, W. jun. Nuneaton, Warwickshire 
ol menehoren, A a 30. = . 
arpenter, J. 0 ellington, Somersetshi 

banker, Aprils. = 

Carpenter, J. P. Wellington, 
draper, April 27. 

Cooper, J. late of Eyam, Yorkshire, grocer and 
draper, April 28. 

Cooke, J. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, elo. 
thier, April! 30. 

Collyer, R- Cheltenham, porter-dealer and 
wine-merchant, May 10. 

Donn, W. T. Bentham, B, Bentham, of Cha- 
tham and Sheerness, bankers, April 19. 

Donkin, W. Neweastie-upoa-Tyse, linen and 
woollen. draper, April 27. 

Darham, J. 
May 7. 
Dixon, G. Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square, 

ironmonger, May 17. 
a A. Mare-street, Hackney, carpenter, 
il 19. 

Bienes, late of Hungerford-market, oyster. 
merchant, pone Se 

Edwards, R. Morgan’s-lane, Tooley-street, 
brandy-merchant, May 14. 

Fleming, R. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, wine 
merchant, April 19. __ 

Foster,T. Selby, Yorkshire, merchant, April 20, 

Ford, H. late of Portsmouth, and of London, 
hardwareman, May 4. 

Fearman, New Bond-street, bookseller, 
April 30. 

Fyfie, E. C. New Cavendish-street, Portland. 
place, grocer, May 21. 

Glover, D. and G. Leeds, merchants, March 19, 

Glover, J. late of Leeds, woolstapler, May 4, 

Gompertz, A. Great Winchester-street, mer 
chant, May 14. 

Greesham, Liverpool, ship-chandler, May 17. 

Humphreys, H. late of Well’s-row, Islington, 
grocer, May 7. 

Hurry, W. C. Mincing-lane, merchant, May’, 

Hutchins, G. late of Andover, Hampshire, vie- 

~ tualler, May 10. 

Honeysett, W. of Dalston, St. John, Hackney, 
carpenter and builder, April 23. 

Humphries, J. Westbury, Wiltshire, wool- 
stapler, April 2s. ; 

Higgs, W. and G,. Hodson, Bristol, leather 

actors, April 23. 

Hodge, H. late of Wilke’s-place, Hoxton Old 
Town, brick-maker, April 16. 

Honeyborne, J. Moor-lane, Kingswinford, Staf- 
fordshire, coal-dealer and glass-manufac- 
turer, April 18. : 

Harvey, H. S. Oxford-street, hosier, April 16. 

Hardy, M. and J. Dale, Manchester, ware 
housemen, May 2. 

Gaal, 3. of Laytonstone, Essex, butcher, 

ay 7. 

Hodges, J. No, 1, Aldgate, blanket warehouse 
man, May 10. 

Jackson, H: W. and W. W. Beaumont, Great 
Kastcheap, cntlers and warehousemen, April 
30. 


Somersetshire, 


atheriue-street, cabinet-maker, 


Knight, J. Burton-under-Needwood, Tatenbil!, 
Staffordshire, draper, April 26. 

Levy, 8. A. Bucklersbury, merchant, April 9. 

Lyne, J. Chard, Somersetshire, ironmonger. 

Lambert, G. Sloane-street, Chelsea, »¢ 
master, bookseller and stationer, May —. 

Lynn, T. of the Jerusalem coffee-house, Cor 
hill, late master of the ship Albinia, met 
chant, May 7. 

Lee, J. Rocking, Essex, innkeeper, May 24 

Lloyd, P. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars, 
malt-factor, May 14. 

Morgan, M. Newport, Monmouthshire, sbop- 
keeper, March 25. 

—— . Upper East Smithfield, slopseller, 

arch 15 


15. 
Meek, J. and G. Gill, Liverpool, merchants apd 
_ brokers, April 21. t 
Morton, P. of Salford, Manchester, merchaa', 
PG inane. 
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M'Adam, W. Leicester, draper and tea-dealer, 


May 5. ; 
May, N. Albion-terrace, Stepney, builder and 
brick-maker, April 30. 
Methuish, G. Crediton, Devonshire, tanner, 


May 4. ! 
Marshall, P. Scarborough, Yorkshire, grocer, 


. a 3. 

uembor?, FE. late of Liverpool, silversmith 
and jeweller, May 11. 

Miles, R. London, merchant, May 10. 

Mackie, F. Watlington-street, merchant, May 


21. 

Martin, F. of Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, 
wine-merchant, May 9. 

Mathewson, E. H. Gateshead, Durham, grocer, 


May 14. 

Mandell, J. Liverpool, draper, May 17. 

Nicholson, R. Plymouth, wine and brandy- 
merchant, April 23. 

Nelson, J. Cheltenham, tea-dealer, April 30. 

Norton, D. 8. late of Uxbridge, brewer, May 7. 

Ord, J. St. Paul’s church-yard, haberdasher 
and silk-mercer, April 30. 

Palyart, J. London-street, Fenchurch-street, 
merchant, March 22. 

Polyart, J. London-street, Fenchurch-street, 
April 26. 

Ploughman, H. late of Romsey, Southampton, 
common brewer and _ brandy-imerchant, 
March 31. 

Park, J. Tower-royal, merchant, May $. 

Price, 8. of Trowbridge, Wiltshire, grocer, 
April 30, : 

Pine, T. and E. Davies, Maidstone, millers, 
May Tf. 

Purdy, F. Mark-lane, broker, June 24. 

Pulley, H. Bedford, diaper, May 17. _ 

Ritchie, J. and J, Richardson, Watling-street, 
warehouseman, March 22. 

Robinson, J. late of Nicholas lane, merchant, 
April 16. ; 

Reynolds, J. Swansea, Glamorganshire, tan- 
ner, April 18. 

Ryder, T. and J. Nasmyth, Fenchurch-street, 
and Old Gravel-lane, merchants and sugar. 
refiners, April 26. 

a L. Noble-street, Foster-lane, whole- 
sale druggist, May 3. 

Rose, T. of the Cafe Royal, Regent-street, 
Pall-mall, wine and brandy-merchant, April 

@ 


1é. 
pron W. Noble-street, silk-manufacturer, 
ri 26. 
Richardson, W. Horncastle, Lincoln, malt- 
ster, May 10. ; 
Sykes, J. andJ. Hollis, Manshester, iron and 
copper dealers, March 25. . 
yas et E. Wells, Somersetshire, dealer, 
pril 25. 

Smith, E. and J. Sanderson, Howden, York- 
shire, tailors and woollen-drapers, April 20. 
am, W. of Bristol, timber-merchant, April 

28. 
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Shipp, " ° st Walcot, Somersetshire, carpenter, 

pril 22. 

Stevens, J. Abehurch-lane, merchant, May 7. 

Sargent, G. F. of Marlborough-place, Great 
Peter-street, Westminster, patent leather- 
dresser, — 12. 

Paar. & orthtawton, Devonshire, tanner, 

ay 3. 

Spendelow, R. Drayton in-Hales, Shropshire, 
ironmonger and grocer, May 2. 

Spencer, J. M. Chipping Wycombe, Bucking- 
hamshire, coach-master, Ma ; 10, 

ae Bishopsgate-street-without, butcher, 

ay 7. 

Stevens, J. Newgate-street, carpet-warehouse- 
man, May 28. 

Spurrier, T. late of Enfield-highway, coal- 
merchant, a y. 

espe, W. of Cole Orton, Leicestershire, 
butcher, May 16. 

Smith, J. and F. Clement’s-lane and &t. 
Swithin’s-lane, hosiers, May 14. 

Scott, S. and W. and J. Sinith, Ashford, Kent, 
grocers, May 14. 

Shaw, T. Southampton, wine-merchant, May 


14. 

Thorndike, J. Ipswich, cheese and butter-factor, 
March 14 

Twaddle, W. C. Hertford, draper, April 16. 

Tee, J. late of Hemsworth, Yorkshire, shop- 
keeper, April 28. 

Thee and W. Paul, sen. Reddish-mills, Lan- 
cas fre, calico-printers and bleachers, May 2. 

Tuck, E.G. W. Edmonton, dealer, April 30. 

Thomson, P. and C. A. Thomson, of Tom’s 
coffee-house, Cornhill, and of Northaw, 
Hertfordshire, wine-merchants, April 30. 

Tew, H. Wellclose-square, tea-dealer, May 14. 

Wade, D. P. of Hadleigh, Suffolk, tanner, 


— T. 

Wood, T. late of Birchin-lane, merchant and 
underwriter, April 23. 

Worrall, W. Liverpool, merchant, April 29. 

Walker, 8. Bull-wharf-lane, Queenhithe, hoop- 
bender, April 26. 

Watts, R. of Laurence Ponltney-hill, mer- 
chant, April 19. 

Welsh, T. Great Tower-street, wine and spi- 
rit-merchant, a 10. 

Welsh, W. Liverpool ,common brewer, May 11. 

Winch, B. sen. Hawkhurst, Kent, farmer, 
April 30. 

Wilson, R. Tooley-street, victualler, May 7. 

Weedon, J. Albion-place, Blackfriars-road, 
hosier, May 14. 

Wills, W. Sol’s-row, Hampstead-road, recti- 
fier of a May 21. 

Wilkie, T. Paternoster-row and Charter- 
house-square, bookseller, June 11. 

Wagstaff, D. and G. H. Skinner-street, Snow- 
hill, carpet warehousemen, May 14. 

Wells, T. sen. Union-street, Southwark, hat- 
manufacturer, May 14. 

Walthew, J. Liverpool, linen-draper, May 14- 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 


April 2. The lady of Captain G. Gosling, of a 
daughter. 
2. The lady of C. Thelluson, Esq. of a son. 
4. The lady of J. Knox, Esq. of ason. 
5. lady of H. Thomson, Esq. of a daugh- 
er. 


cos 


Mrs. Maria Gray, of a daughter. 
- The lady of John Clark, Esq. of a son. 
10. The lady of Thomas James, Esq. of a 


son. 
12. es lady of William Hunt, Esq. of a daugh- 


a) 


14, The lady of John Berminham, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

15. The lady of Matthew North, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

17. The lady of John Jones, Esq. of a dangnter. 

20, The lady of James Nicholas, Esq. of a 
daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 

April 5. in Berkeley-square, by the Hon. and 
Rev. Edward Taylour, George Ferguson, 
Esq. of Pitfour, Captain in the Royal Navy, 
to} the Hon. Elizabeth Jane Rowley, eldest 
daughter of Lord Langford. 
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7. At Mary-le-bone church, by the Rev. Philip at an early age, more with the intention of 
Gurdon, Henry, eldest son of the Hon. John making literature his study than art. Ip. 


Wodehouse, and bn of Lord Wode- deed he published a few works; but while 
house, to Anne, only daughter of T. T. Gur- he was yet undetermined, and speculati 
don, Esq. of Letton, Norfolk. as he said, on the great resolve of Jife 

7. At Horasey, John Kempson, jun. Esq. to took some of his drawings to Sir Joshua 
Miss Jane Hewetson, niece of the late John Reynulds, and asked his candid opinion 
Sancton, Esq, whether he thought he had any chance of 

10. At St. Mary-le-bone new church, by the success as an artist. The President was so 
Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Wm, Somerset, struck with the conception and power dis. 
Prebendary of Bristol, John Leveson Gower, played in them, that, after viewing them at. 
of Bill-bill, in the county of Berks, Esq. to tively, he said, “* Young man, were J] 
Miss Charlotte Gertrude Elizabeth Mitchell, the author of these drawings, and offered 
second daughter of Lady Harriet and the ten thousand a year not to practise as an 
late Colonel Mitchell. artist, I would reject the offer with con. 

13. By the Rev, Alexander Lockhart, at the tempt;” this decided him—but it was not 
New Church, Chelsea, the Rev. William until the opening of his Milton galle 
Wood, eldest son of William Cole, Esq. of about the oe 1798, that the extent of his 
Martock, to Julia, eldest daughter of Vin- intellectual acquirements, his lofty imagi- 
cent Stackey, Esq. of Sloane-street, and of nation and unequalled fancy, were fully ap- 
Hill-house, Somersetshire. preciated. 


14. At the Friends’ Meeting-honse in Birming- | None who witnessed it can ever forget the 
ham, Robert, eldest son of Luke Howard, of effect produced on them by that sublime 
Tottenham, Middlesex, to Rachel, daugh- exhibition. The pictures he painted for the 


ter of Samuel! Lloyd, of Birmingham. Shakspeare gallery must also be remembered 
17. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, by his brother, with feelings of the highest admiration, — 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Mr. Thomas Wil- His Ghost of Hamlet, unquestionably the 
eon, of Goldsmith-street, to Sarah, daughter ea work ia the collection, can never 
of Thomas Hayter, Esq. of Brixton, Surrey. e forgotten while the art exists. Mr. Fus 
20. At Leatherhead church, by the Rev. Mr. seli enjoyed the friendship of. many of the 
Dallaway, Acheson Lyle, of Oaks, county of most distinguished literati of the age. The 
Londonderry, Esq. to Eleanor, daughter of high — entertained of him, even in 
James Warre, of George-street, Hanover- youth, by his celebrated townsman Lavater, 
square, Esq. was shewn by his putting inte his hand at 
21. By speciai license, in the Dock Yard oe a small piece of paper, beautifully 
Chapel, Portsmouth, by the Rev. W. Short, ramed and glazed, on which he found writ- 
D. D., Francis Baring, Esq. elddst son of Sir ten in German— Do but the tenth part of 
Thomas Baring, Bart. M. P. to Jane, young- what you can do.” Hang that up in your 
est daughter of the Honourable Sir George bed-room, my friend, said Lavater, aud I 
Grey, Bart, K, C. B. know what will be the result.—The result 
did not disappoint him; their friendship 

DEATHS. ; ended only with life, and on the part of the 

artist, was continued to Lavater’s son, with 

April 5. The Rev. John Pridden, M.A. F.S.A. unabated fervonr. Mr. Fuseli enjoyed ex- 
in his 57th year. cellent health, probably the result of his 
5. Mr. William Ruston, in his 68th rear. habitual temperance. He was also a very 
7. Tae lady of Mr. R. 8S. Cox, in her 30th early riser, and whether in the country or in 
year. town, in summer or winter, was seldom in 
9. John Knight, Esq. in his SIst year. bed after five o’clock, He enjoyed pertect 
11. Mrs, Sarah Welsh, in her 20th year. domestic happiness, and was, perhaps, uve 
13. John Powell, Esq. in his 75th year. of the most affectionately attached husbands 
Henry Foseli, Esq. R.A. We have to record the that ever breathed. His lady survives him, 
death of this distinguished artist and accom- He has made a will, leaving her every thing 
lished scholar, which took place on Satur- he died possessed of. The body was brought 

ay morning, the 16th instant, at the house to town on the night of the 17th instant, and 

of the Countess of Guildford, Putney-hill. received at the Royal Academy, by Messrs. 
He attained the great age of 87, in perfect Knowles and Balmanno, his executors. He 
ssession Of his faculties, his mind remain- has, for npwards of twenty years, held the 

ing as completely vigorous and firm as at offices of Professor of Painting and Keeper of 


any former pericd of his life. Mr. Fuseli _ the Royal Academy,® 
was a native of Zarich, and came to England 





* For a portrait and biographical memoir of this great man, see the number of the 
European Magazine for February, published on the Ist of March, 1825, 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRB AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, AND GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES, 


cee Lae 
Canals, 4. &. 


Ashton and Oldham eeeese 
Beradiey eeeereseeeeesere 
ok 











Basin OB cece rseeeerere 19 
Birmingham (1-Sth sh.)...-| 345 
Bolton and Bur eeeeeeeeee 150 
Brecknock & Abergavenny) 170 
Bridgewater and Taunton 50 
Carlisle ‘eeeee’ eee ee 8 eee —= 
Chelmer and Blackwater ..} 105 
Chesterfield eeteeeereeerete 120 
Coventry eeeeeeeeeeraeeere 1200 
Crinan eeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeee 2 
Cromford eeeeeeereereeeeeee — 
Cc don eeteeeeeeaeeeereereare 5 
Der V sevecveeeeresceerere 925 
Dudley Seer eeeeeeeeeeeee 87 
Ellesmere and Chester ....} 115 
Erewash eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ou» 
Forth and Clyde ....-0++..| 550 
Glamorganshire eeeeeerere a= 
Gloucester and BerkleyO.S.)) — 
Grand Junction .e.cccessss| 300 
Grand Surrey ....essecess| 55 
Grand WmIOMa occcceesooecs 26 
Grand Western..cccecesees| 16 
Grantham eeeeeeeeeeeaeeaee 190 
Hereford and Gloucester .. — 
Huddersfield eeeeeeeseerese 35 
Ivel and Ouse .....eeee+-) 100 
Kennet and Avon.....e-++-| 27 
Kensington Seeeseeeeeerare = 
LABOR coccccceccccccce, 47 
Leeds and Liverpool ......| 515 
Leicester e@eeteeeeeeeeeeee 360 
5 wooed paar eeeerte 98 

h roug eervecerece — 
a 255 


Mersey and Irwell.........|1000 
Monkland eeeeeeeeeeer ae eee 2200 
Monmouthshire ......ses- 
Montgomeryshire ....+0.. 
North Walsham and Dilham 
Neath.. et@eeeeereaeeeeee eee 
Nottingham eeeeeaeeeeeeeee 
Natbrook eeeereeeeeeee eee 
Gee daicewcedcsvetses 
Oxford eeeeeeeeeee ee eeeee 
Peak Forest .....cccccccecs 
Portsmouth and Arundel .. 

ee 
Rochdale Seeeeee et eeeeeee 
Shrewsbury ...csccccesees 
PE asicecsccesdecs 
Somerset Coal ......c0ces- 


Do. Lock ea 12 
Stafford and Worcester....| 900 
Stourbridge eeteeeeeeee eee 230 
Stratford on Avon eeeesees 42 
Stroudwater ..scsssesesece| 450 
DOUNGE devevccsvevscocel 8 
TE ccccceshcovsvectll Mae 
Thames and Medway......| 32 
Thames and Severn, New 33 


Trent and Mersey ......../2150 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


Were we to follow the footsteps of our contemporary, Christopher North, Esq. 
we would plume ourselves in the superlative excellence, and increasing improve- 
ment of our magazine; but we know how little professions avail: we know 
the public will always judge for itself, and that mere swaggering, where there 
is no evidence of real literary talents, will avail little or nothing. If, however, 
we were inclined to boast, we would not hesitate to say that our preseat number 
evidences as much, at least, if not more, talent, than any periodical of the day ; 
but we regret to think that the affectation of talent is trequently mistaken by 
the tgnobile culgus for the real exercise of those powers which distinguish 
gitted minds from the unthinking multitude. We are happy, however, to tind, 
that we have succeeded, in a very great degree, to remove the literary tanaticism, 
if we may so call it, that has produced new schools of poetry and criticism, and 
we hope to witness its absolute extinction. 


We shall be happy to receive any communications from the sentimental auther 
of “ A Take Up” 


We have received several letters, expressing a hope that we would not neglect: 


our promise, to defend the character of Doctor Johnson, as a critic and moral 
writer. We hope we have done so: at least we certainly teel as much zeal to 
defend him agaist the principles of new theorists as any of our contemporaries. 


The Author of the Essay on Italian Literature will receive a letter at our pub- 
lisher’s, 


Replies to our Correspondents will be left at our publishers on the fifth 
instant. 


We regret that the space which we allotted to a notice of Mr. Wilson’s late 
admirabie landscape, in our department of the Fine Arts, has been filled up by 
the printers, It ill certainly appear in our next, 





Collectors of Portraits, illustrative of works of Biography and History, or 
those who are desirous of enriching their portfolios, are respecttully informed, 
that they may, on application to Messrs. Sherwood and Co. Paternoster-row, 
or W. J. White, Printseller, 14, Brownlow Street, Holborn, be accommodated 
with proof impressions that have accompanied the “ European Magazine” for 
some time past, and of which the Publishers beg to observe, a very limited 
number has been printed. 
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